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In 1872 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago, when these pictur- 
esque little engines pulled New York elevated 
railroad trains to the terminus at 59th Street and 
Columbus Avenue, the annual traffic was 138 million. 


This year the Interborough Subway and Elevated Sys- 
tems will carry more than 809 million cash fare pas- 
sengers—a gain of 671,000,000! 

The city’s enormous traffic growth has a parallel in its 


remarkable development in population, trade, wealth and 
world-wide influence. 


Today, New York City is unquestionably “the world’s 
greatest market.” Its 115,000 retail outlets, its concentrated 
distribution and its six million prosperous people offer an 
opportunity for’ the sale of your product that cannot be 
ignored. 

The experience of a quarter of a century in conducting 
the “dominant medium” for reaching the great buying-public 
of the Metropolitan District has made our organization com- 
petent to render valuable services in introducing or develop- 
ing the sale of your goods in this rich territory. 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
AND ELEVATED CAR CARD 
AND POSTER ADVERTISING 


Controlled by 
ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York City 
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Who Is the Outside Agitator? 


There Is No Such Individual, Says the Labor Man 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy. 


[Eprroriat Nore: In the following [s this true now? No. Mr. Edi- 


article Mr. Wright presents the view 


point of the conservative forces in the 
American Labor Movement, which 
stand for the keeping of contracts and 
which believe in the possibility of mu- 
tual understanding in industrial rela- 
tions. He argues frankly for the 
American Federation of Labor, but not 
for unauthorized action by local outlaw 
unions such as that which tied up the 
printing industry in New York. In the 


belief that discussion of all sides of a 
nee leads ultimately to better un- 


erstanding, Printers’ InxK publishes 
the labor viewpoint by one of its best 
known publicists. ] 


ELLING commodities is one of 

the most important works per- 
formed by man. It must be so. 
The great periodicals that we 
read impress upon us the fact 
that getting commodities sold is 
a matter second .to none in im- 
portance. From one-third to 
three-fourths of the pages of the 
periodical publications are given 
up to the business of selling 
through advertising. In our cities 
the story is driven home to us 
as we go about the streets. The 
principal and most attractive thor- 
oughfares usually are given up to 
business—to the business of sell- 
ing commodities. 

The business of selling is be- 
fore the eyes of people every- 
where and always. Not even the 
dark of night brings rest from it. 
Not any more. Once upon a time 
the village storekeeper put out the 

ts, made sure the cat was in 
the cellar, and went home, leav- 
ing his place of business as dark 
a the best grade of lamp black. 


son helped change that. The win- 
dow sells while the store keeper 
sleeps. The tungsten filament il- 
luminates for all the attractive- 
ness of the wares set forth tempt- 
ingly behind the plate glass. 

In the city of Washington a 
huge electric sign works until the ~ 
early morning hours selling the 
religion that in years agone was 
doled out only in deep solemnity 
in cloistered seclusion. Man has 
changed things about. Nothing 
is immune. If you have nothing 
more than an idea, your first 
thought is: How to sell it. If 
you have no idea you may even 
yet succeed if you can sell the 
suspicion that you have an idea. 
So, by all the things with which we 
are surrounded, we are taught that 
selling is the big thing in life. 

I point to this great emphasis 
on selling for a reason. We 
come naturally to think of com- 
modities in their finished state. 
When we think of eggs we think 
of eggs in the crate or the case. 
When we think of soda crackers 
we think of soda crackers in the 
box, and not in the wheat fields. 
When we think of furniture we 
think of tables and chairs and 
couches and not of trees and 
trails and men who go roaring 
down swift streams on top of 
rolling logs in icy weather; nor 
yet of men who stand beside saws 
that tear endlessly through these 
logs in screaming saw-mills. We 
think of the thing that is ready 
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to be sald. At least those of us 
do who live in cities. 

But there is something that is 
more important than selling and 
every person who sells, and every 
person who buys, should know 
something about that. It is the 
business of creating. 

Moses smote the rock and 
water flowed therefrom instanter 
and without further ado. To-day 
he who wants water drills labo- 
riously through rock, or lays pipes 
far up into the mountains. Every 
finished article that is merchan- 
dised represents human labor ap- 
plied to raw materials. Without 
labor there is nothing good. And 
yet, we, who know all about’ the 
merits of a thousand articles know 
precious little about the funda- 
mental fact of creation by which 
those merits came irito being. Is 
it saying too much to say that this 
is not as it should be? 

We have come to a moment in 
our history in which we who 


know just why it is all-important 


to get a Bingo shirt with eight 
buttons and a self-starter, instead 
of an Inferior shirt with only 
seven buttons and a twin engine 
are confronted with a Labor 
Problem, whereat we all gasp for 
air and say: What is this horrid 
thing that has come upon us? 

It seems safe to assume that it 
is not necessary to prove that we 
have a Labor Problem. The 
Problem has been _ insistent 
enough to impress itself upon all 
strap-hangers, limousine riders, 
flivver fans and plain walkers, 
which, being interpreted, means 
the whole population. 

Something ought to be done 
about it. Editors, orators and all 
learned persons are agreed upon 
that. And quickly. 

We are told by wise persons 
that this or that ought to be done 
to labor, or that labor ought to 
do this or that—and so settle the 
whole trouble. 

It isn’t nice to send the con- 
gregation out into the rain, but 
the trouble cannot be settled so 
easily. Not by fiat, not by pre- 
scription, not by phrase-making 
will it be settled. 


INK 


A labor problem is not like 
torn belt lacing or a broken ; 
shaft. Those things involve er. 

ere cer. 
tainties. The steps to be taker 
are known. The remedy is yp. 
failing. They are mechanics 
matters. Nor is the labor prob- 
lem like a broken leg, or a bruises 
finger. Those are purely physica 
matters. A. physician knows why 
to do. He knows what to do evey 
with the complications that ma 
arise. The labor problem jp. 
volves everything that goes to the 
making of man. For one thing i 
involves the mind—the thou 
the reactions, the hopes and fear 
and aspirations, the ideals, th 
loves and the hates. For, let i 
be set down as a sober fact, thi 
men who work in creative indy. 
try, earning wages, are member 
of the human race and consi- 
tuted in all fundamentals jy 
as are all normal members of tk 
human race. The labor problen 
involves what men think, as we 
as what men do. Also it involys 
what they eat, what they wer 
what they read, what kind o 
house they occupy, what kind of 
entertainment they have—even- 
thing that goes to make life. 

Right here, with parenthesis i- 
dicated but not used, let it be said 
that there is not and cannot k 
any such thing as a settlement of 
the labor problem. And if there 
could be any such thing, strange 
as it may sound at first, it would 
be the most calamitous thing tht 
could befall us. To settle the 
labor problem would be to settle 
life for labor—for those who 
bring into being the finished proé- 
ucts that make civilization pos- 
sible. Settlement is final. Life 
cannot be molded into a settled 
state. It cannot be pushed o 
jammed into a ‘final, fixed cond 
tion. To settle—rest a moment 
on the finality of that word stl 
—the labor problem would be® 
stop life in those who work al 
to make of workers mere a 
mated mechanisms forever afte. 
To fix human beings in a defi 
state, to put them where i 
must remain, where they @ 
move neither sideways, not # 
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ward, is to remove from them 
that thing which is really life— 
the chance to choose and judge, 
the chance to make action follow 
thought, the right to hope and 
dream and even to be foolish now 
and then. 

So, let us discard talk of set- 
tling the labor problem. Settle- 
ment is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. Adjustment is both. And 
adjustment must be had. But let 
us be methodical. Before we pro- 
ceed further with the matter of 
adjustment, let us record some 
facts of prior interest. Why, for 
example, have we a labor prob- 
lem? 

We have a labor problem be- 
cause certain persons are engaged 
in the work of producing com- 
modities for wages which are 
paid by certain’ other persons 
who own the commodities thus 
produced. There is a constant 
conflict of interest between those 
who make the commodities and 
get the wages and those who pay 
the wages and get the commodi- 
ties. It is said that there is in 
reality a community of interest 
between the two instead of a 
conflict. True enough, there are 
certain interests common to both 
sides, but no amount of talk can 
cover up the fact that there is at 
all times one basic, rock-bottom 
conflict. That conflict is over the 
question of how much the worker 
is to get for his work—in other 
words, what share of the prod- 
uct is to be his at once and under 
what terms he is to get that 
share. Terms involve hours and 
working conditions. That con- 
flict has been doing business at 
the same stand ever since one 
man employed another and it will 
remain as long. as one man em- 
ploys another. 

We have a labor problem in 
acute condition to-day largely be- 
cause we have just gone through 
a war—or almost through it—and 
we have come out of that war 
with our whole system disar- 
ranged and deranged. Values 
have changed, standards have 
changed, trade channels have 


changed, qualities have changed. 
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Moreover, human beings faye 
changed, undeniably. The seren. 
ity of normal life has been 
broken into by five years of the 
most violent manifestation the 
world ever knew. 


A CRUSADE FOR HUMAN JUSTICE 


Through the last two years 
particularly the last two years— 
of the war humanity was led to 
the utmost of exertion in pursuit 
of a flaming ideal. The war 
against Germany became a 
crusade for human justice in all 
the world—America not except- 
ed. People naturally want what 
they crusaded for so valiantly, 
They will not be robbed of that 
which was the inspiration of their 
great effort and their magnificent 
sacrifice. And to-day the world 
has to reckon with what the peo- 
ple believe is the present day 
translation of what they fought 
for yesterday. 

In any hamlet in America you 
can hear from the lips of the 
thousands upon _ thousands, 
phrases which averaged, will run 
something like this: “We fought 
for justice and freedom and dem- 
ocracy, now we want it.” No 
matter what you think about it, 
there it is in quantity. 

The thing which alone can send 
American production to its high- 


est point, where it ought to be 


this minute, is a conviction in the 
hearts of. men that they are get- 
ting a fair measure of justice— 
that they are getting that thing 
which was born and bred in this 
land of ours—a square deal. 

It is to be expected that not 
everyone will put the emphasis mn 
the same place in this demand 
for a square deal. It is to be ex- 
pected that something of incon- 
sistency will be found here and 
there. Not all of us have that 
fine mental poise and moderate- 
ness of mind which is supposed to 
characterize the high priests of 
philosophy. Most people to-day 
are not so situated as to give 
poise a fair chance. Most people 
are out in the midst of the worlds 
noises and clashings. Men who 
fix watches work calmly and 
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PROSPERITY 


The wonderful prosperity prevailing through- 
out the United States at the present time 
presents to manufacturers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to extend distribution and acquaint 
new markets with the merits of their 


products. 

Because of increased wages, people are buy- 
ing—and buying liberally—of those articles 
and products which contribute to a higher 
standard of living. 


Approximately seventy million people live 
in the small towns and rural districts. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN has an im- 
portant buying influence in 500,000 families 
inthis field— for every kind of merchandise 
that is used in the home. 





The advertising rate is attractive and a few 
preferred positions are still available. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“The Real Magazine of the Small Towns” 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising O fice 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. W. F. Harine, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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carefully, with gentle touch and 
slight motion. Men who swing 
big hammers hit hard and some- 
times talk hard. All are to some 
degree influenced in their mode of 
life by the forces and the things 
that surround them. However, 
notwithstanding the drive and 
roar of the life we live, it is a 
comforting and sustaining fact 
that the mass of working people 
are level-headed, well-grounded in 
their faith in democracy and in- 
ordinately proud of the land in 
which they live. 


WHY LABOR PROBLEM IS ACUTE 
One reason for a labor problem 


in acute form just now is the fact , 


that a great number of people 
are just proud enough of the 
land in which they live to want 
to see certain injustices removed 
from its midst. They think Amer- 
ica is too good a place for some 
things that are going on. Some 
there are who say harsh things 
about labor and seek to fasten 
upon the whole body a reputation 
that justly belongs only to a few. 
Most of the few who have earned 
this reputation have only hatred 
for the legitimate labor move- 
ment and some of them have a 
shrinking horror of work itself. 

It is regrettable that some per- 
sons, usually not mistaken in big 
matters, have viewed the present 
industrial situation so superficial- 
ly as to confuse the rather gen- 
eral urge for a square deal with 
the minority propaganda of de- 
struction and overturn. Such 
confusion can only make matters 
worse, than which there could be 
nothing more sad. 

Let us see what matters look 
like when placed in order. What 
are the main facts in our indus- 
trial situation? Roughly, some of 
them are: 

1—A great world need for ca- 
pacity production of commodities. 

2—An industrial world not yet 
fully recovered mechanically from 
the derangement of war. 

3—An organized labor move- 
ment which avows itself willing 
and anxious to produce, but in- 
sisting upon general application 
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of certain principles which haye 
until now been in use with more 
or less limitation. These are: 
(A) the right to organize into 
trade unions; (B) the right to 
bargain collectively through prop- 
erly chosen representatives; (C) 
no reduction in the standard of 
living through loss of purchasing 
power, but on the contrary a 
gradually improving _ standard; 
(D) progressive democratization 
of industry, for which no fixed 
formula or definition is set forth. 

4—A cost of living that has not 
responded to treatment for re 
duction. 

5—A refusal on the part of 
some employers to make any con- 
cessions to labor in the direction 
of collective dealing. 

6—A somewhat prevalent case 
of “nerves,” “jumps” and impa- 
tience. 

7—A heritage willed to us by 
the war in which great masses of 
men look for the “better day” 
that they were told the war meant 
for them. 

8—A miscellaneous collection of 
trade troubles, such as shortage 
of raw materials, uncertainty as 
to prices for materials, altered 
trade routes, changed markets 
and changed marketing condi- 
tions, all more or less due to the 
fact that we have had a war. 

If your physician should. look 
at your tongue to-night and tell 
you that you had a correspond- 
ing set of troubles in your sys- 
tem you probably would turn 
your business over to your worst 
enemy before morning and make 
sure that you had a proper deed 
to a piece of cemetery. 

And for the nation—also for 
the world—the condition is seri- 
ous. It requires sound thought. 
It requires good will. It requires 
conciliation. It requires sitting 
down around a table and talking 
matters over in the light of com- 
mon good. 

Charles Piez, formerly head of 
the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, is reported by the news- 
papers to have said, addressing 
the American Mining Congress in 
(Continued on page 159)4 
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Advertising Sparks Better When It Interprets the User’s Viewpoint 


By J. M 


VAQURE right, I'll admit I’m 
hutty” on this subject. And 
yet, mind you, I don’t go as far 
as to say it is all there is to ad- 
vertising. I wouldn’t say that. I 
might think it, but I wouldn’t say 
it. If you shook your forefinger 
under my nose and in a voice that 
made your stenographer say to 
herself, “He’s broken loose again,” 
asked me, “What’s wrong with my 
advertising, anyway?” I should 
probably say, “Nothing. Nothing. 
It’s fine. But isn’t it possible it 
might be a blame sight better if 
it expressed the customer’s point 
of view?” 

And, then, before you had re- 
covered from the shock I should 
probably go on and say, “People 
don’t buy your goods because they 
want to help you enlarge your fac- 
tory or increase your dividends. 
They don’t care a whoop about 
you or your factory or your divi- 
dends. But they do care a whole 
lot of whoops about the goods you 
sell them. Are they worth the 
price you ask? Do they give 
greater satisfaction than the other 
fellow’s? Will they last longer? 
Do they look better? Are they 
easier to use? How can they be 
repaired if they get out of order? 
For how many different purposes 
can they be used? And what is 
the best way—the very best way— 
to use them for each and every 
one of these purposes? If you 
don’t know the answers to these 
questions, you are not in a position 
to tell your customers how to get 
out of your product all the good 
there is in it. If that is so, how 
can your advertising be as good as 
it might be? Eh? 

Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? 
It is reasonable. And yet many 
advertisers go along year after 
year, without realizing that it is 





. Campbell 


the users—the men and women 
who buy their goods—who pay 
their dividends. The advertising 
should express these peoples 
point of view and not the adver. 
tiser’s. 

It seems that these advertisers 
do not know (and apparently do 
not care) what the user’s point of 
view is. They know how to make 
and how to sell. There their 
knowledge ends. 


STRANGERS, ALL 


Let me prove, by a few ex- 
amples, that some advertisers have 
never become acquainted with 
their customers, that they do not 
know why men and women buy 
their products in preference to 
those of competing concerns. 

Case No. 1. One of the oldest, 
largest and generally regarded as 
one of the most successful ad- 
vertisers in the country. For more 
than a quarter of a century, this 
advertiser has held his product 
aloft—in his advertisements. I 
mean—has described it very briefly 
and has always claimed for it a 
certain quality. Throughout his 
entire advertising career, he took 
it for granted that women knew 
how to use his product. He was 
mistaken. Of several hundred 
women who were interviewed in 
regard to the product, exactly % 
per cent stated that what they 
wanted was information as to. how 
to use it. 

When this information was laid 
before the advertiser, he scoffed, 
saying it was absurd. But when 
it dawned on him, as it did 
eventually, that conditions really 
were as represented, he chan 
his advertising policy overnight. 
Case No. By getting the 
user’s viewpoint, the maker of @ 
well known office device first ai 
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Poster Advertising Space 
Is Now Too Limited For 


Further Delay in Making 
1920 Reservations 


The enormous growth in the demand for 
space upon the Poster boards has much more 
than taxed building capacity, it has out- 
distanced it. 


Those advertisers therefore, who are used 
to waiting for the last minute impulse will 
find it impossible to secure the space for their 
needs. 


We feel that it is part of ““Nordhem Service” 
to frankly urge such users of Posting to wake 
up to the realization of the actual condition 
that confronts them. 

This is not written with a view of “getting 
orders.” The small amount of space left will 
bring far more orders than there will be 
space to care for them. 


Insofar as is humanly possible ““Nordhem 
Service” is at your command either in secur- 
ing space, or making most of it. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Rsier Advertising in the United States and Canada 


& West 4JOK Sireet New York City 
Bessemer Building Pitishurgh - Pa. 


Canadian Represéntative 
THE WADSWORTH-NATHANSON COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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covered a structural weakness in 
his machine of which he was un- 
aware and also found that en- 
quiries from prospective buyers 
which he referred to his sales- 
agents were either being side- 
tracked or used for the purpose of 
trying to sell higher-priced ma- 
chines of other makes. 

This same advertiser also found 
that one feature of his machine 
which he regarded highly was not 
so regarded by users and that an- 
other feature for which he had 
little respect was greatly appre- 
ciated. He, too, changed his ad- 
vertising. 

Case No. 3. By going over the 
heads of exhibitors and “getting 
next” patrons of moving picture: 
theatres in various parts of the 
country, a producer of films found 
that one of his actresses—then 
playing secondary roles—had built 
up a strong following among 
movie fans. That woman is now 
a star. She does not know—she 


probably never will know—how it 
came about that she was jumped 
from a small salary to a big one, 


in a few weeks. The reason was 
just this: the public told her em- 
ployer she was “the goods.” He 
did not know it. 

Case No.4. Until very recently, 
the manufacturer of a certain 
commodity spent a large per- 
centage of his appropriation to 
build up trade-mark value. The 
commodity is one which is not 
bought by the public but by men 
who apply it in the interest and 
for the benefit of ‘those who em- 
ploy them. 

This advertiser was not con- 
vinced that his advertising was 
accomplishing what he thought it 
should. He, too, went to the user 
who, as I say, happened to be not 
the public but the men who com- 
prise a certain branch of industry. 
They told him how to advertise. 
And now his appropriation is be- 
ing re-arranged. Hereafter, he 
will spend little money to build 
trade-mark value. The bulk of 
his expenditures will be used to 
express the point of view of the 
men on whose welfare his pros- 
perity depends. 

If it were necessary, I could 


INK 


cite a dozen cases which ¢ 

my argument, which, briefly, js 
that it is the user who must he 
satisfied. If he or she is no 
satisfied, he or she will not con. 
tinue to be a user. That isn’t all, 
In the nature of things, users as a 
whole know more about the uses 
of a product than the maker does, 
That is obviously true. The great 
advantage of getting in touch with 
users is that, almost always, the 
manufacturer discovers _ thi 
about his product of which he was 
ignorant or of the relative value 
of which he was not fully aware. 

There are, of course, many lines 
of business in which it is not 
necessary to know how consumers 
use a product. Automobile tires, 
for example, are used for only one 
purpose. But I venture to say 
that if one of the big tire com- 
panies were to study the habits of 
chauffeurs, garage men, owners 
who drive their own cars, etc., 
it would unearth data that would 
be tremendously valuable as in- 
dicating the lines along which 
its advertising should be di- 
rected. The tire companies are 
putting vast sums of money into 
advertising. The advertising is 
fine as far as appearances goes. 
But the fact that few men are con- 
vinced of the superiority of one 
make of tires over another serves 
to indicate that tire advertising 
does not always “get home.” If it 
did, there would be more “rooters” 
than there are. But if you will 
stand on the curb for a few 
minutes and check up the cars that 
whirl past, you will see that prac- 
tically every car is equipped with 
at least two (and in many cases 
three) different makes of tires. 
That does not indicate that owners 
have very strong convictions in 
favor-of any particular make of 
tire. 

The manufacturer who makes it 
part of his policy always to sound 
out consumers as to his product 
and his sales methods, will be bet- 
ter able to strike a responsive 
chord in his advertising. Most 
producers do this. Some appar- 
ently neglect it with the result that 
advertising in their line is not 
functioning as it should. 
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Beacon Lights 


The industry of fruit growing has 
proven itself time and time again, a bea- 
con light to market seeking enterprises. 

With a wider range of commercial 
vision, the fruit grower is being recog~ 
nized as a factor in the consumption of 
He is seeking 


comforts and modern ideas in the form 


the country s products. 


of labor saving machinery that will 
tend to lessen his labors and increase 
his output. 

To reach this class of buyers, adver- 
The 
American Fruit Grower is the only 
It devotes 
itself entirely to fruit growing problems 
and is considered a text book by hun- 


tising is the logical answer. 
national fruit publication. 
dreds of thousands of fruit growers. 


Through it you may present your prod- 


uct to considerate buyers. 


AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 


il J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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& NATIONAL WEEKLY 





& CENTS A COPY 








ROCKINCHAIR 


Athletic Underwear for Men & Boys 


Heres a umon suit that, once you ve wom @, 
you will be mighty glad you tned. 

See that blouse im the back just above the 
snug waist band? That lets you bend over, with 
out binding anywhere 

See that closed seat? it ws exactly like a paw 
of trousers, smooth across the seat, sanitary, no 
eplit to open or fimp to bunch up and annoy. That 

closed crotch. 


seat means a 





nde eg seen’ > Very convenen. 
Pe 1 © buttons, m plain 
taght. and beanng no stram. ” Secmpanena 
the back easily 


Are you Regular m figure? Or Short Stout? 
Or Tall Slim? Every aze ot Rockinchair is 
made in these three models, so that every man 
and boy can be comfortably fitted 

Be sure to get the original garment of the 
construction. Its sumphcity of action is only to be 
found in underwear bearing the name Rockinchar 
im the neck. 

ape keer chee i 
serv'ceable matenals to suit all 


Sendesn & Edo 
Norwalk, Conn, 


amt OR, nd Santen 
































ROCKINCHAIR Underwear in Summer 


Year ‘round Comfort: Duofold Health Underwear in Winter 
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Rockinchair 
and Collier’s 
















R/} Henderson & Ervin 
have used more 
space this year in 
Collier’s than in any 
other general publi- 
cation to advertise 
Rockinchair Under- 
1} wear. 


‘| Colliers 


THE dng: WEEKLY 


J. E. Wit s, Advertising Manager 
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ETTING distribution in Bal- 
timore is a greatly simplified 
matter for the manufacturer who 


starts his campaign with one or 


several full page ads in The 


Baltimore NEWS. 


Y all means show the names of 

your dealers—the more you have 
the more interesting the advertising 
becomes—the better seiling “copy” it 
will be—to the host of readers who 
will exercise that very human trait of 
running over the list just to see if 
their dealer’s name is there. 








We have some very interesting 
figures for the manufacturer or 
agent interested in results from 
the page unit of space in 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ . 
i R 
= eae Ronsese ntative A . yoreen I enk Bide 


New York 














Advertising Manager 





Advertise Service for Reta 
Thereby Selling Cloqhinegawaro.is 
=i DER RPG YQ 


PUBLIC LigRamy 


Mayer Brothers Show How Selling Helps Can Be 
Up Business for Future 


By G. A. Nichols 








AN clothing be sold to retail- 
C ers through advertising a toy 
airplane? : 

Or by taking page space in trade 
journals to tell about a new kind 
of calendar the manufacturer is 
offering to aid his customers in 
their selling efforts? 

Five years ago the manager of 
the service department in a large 
wholesale clothing house wanted 
to use some of the concern’s trade 
journal advertising space to talk 
about the ways in which his de- 
partment could help the retail 
clothing merchant sell goods 
His argument was that the retail- 
er’s attention would be attracted 
more quickly by a presentation of 
selling helps than by advertising 
whose exclusive purpose would be 
to sell him goods. The thing 
would work around indirectly and 
result in larger sales than could 
be gained by the direct appeal. 

The service manager was 
promptly and heavily sat upon. 
The proposition of helping the re- 
tailer sell had not worked along 
far enough. 

Recent editions of retail cloth- 
ing journals contained a page ad- 
vertisement of Mayer Brothers of 
Chicago, manufacturers of cloth- 
ing. Most of the space was taken 
up by a facsimile copy of a letter 
sent to Mayer Brothers by Mrs. 
A. H. Lindsay, of Plainview, 
Texas. Mrs, Lindsay had pur- 
chased from her local clothing 
merchant one of Mayer Brothers’ 
suits for her small son. In the 
inside pocket of the coat the boy 
had found a paper airplane. She 
wanted to know if she could pur- 
chase from Mayer Brothers some 
more of these airplanes, saying the 
toy had pleased the youngster bet- 
ter than any he ever had before. 
_ All Mayer Brothers had to say 
in the advertisement was that the 


airplane selling stunt which had 
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brought forth the Texas woman’s 
letter was one of six successful 
business boosting plans described 
in the latest edition of “Your 
Business Booster” issued by 
Mayer Brothers for the benefit of 
retailers handling that. line of 
clothing. Not a word was said 
about Mayer’s clothing. The idea 
was that the retailer, if he could 
be induced to send for the business- 
boosting book, would be influenced 
many fold stronger in behalf of 
Mayer-made clothing than he pos- 
sibly could be through a more 
usual advertisement. In other 
words, the initial advertising plea 
was based upon the retailer’s sell- 
ing rather than on his buying. 


CHIEF CONCERN IS TO 
SELL 


This illustrates a radical change 
of view that has come about in 
the last five years. Mayer is per- 
haps somewhat in advance of the 
procession in its latest advertising 
plan, but many other concerns are 
showing unmistakable evidence of 
a stronger and a more abiding 
faith in selling helps and a more 
vivid realization of their effective- 
ness in bringing business. Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK has of late mentioned 
several such instances covering a 
widely varied line of products. 
One of these was the Carey Salt 
Co., of Hutchinson, Kans., which 
attached so much importance to 
its selling helps that it would not 
distribute its product through the 
jobber. The jobber, according to 
that company’s view, would not or 
could not co-operate sufficiently in 
service matters. 

It is apparent that as more sound 
thought and solid experience are 
put into retail selling helps they 
are gaining the place in the big 
scheme of merchandising that they 
merit. Mayer Brothers’ suits are 
not actually sold when the retailer 
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gets them. The transaction is not 
completed until they have passed 
on to the wearer. Hence the radi- 
caldeparture from precedent in 
advertising the méans of selling 
the suits rather than the suits 
themselves. 

Mayer Brothers’ selling scheme 
shows another courageous depar- 
ture from precedent. This is in 
the importance given to so-called 
selling stunts. Makers of many 
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be -dwarfed. This is a radical 
statement that a lot of good ad- 
vertising men will dispute, But 
“by their fruits ye shall’ know 
them.” 

“Your Business Booster,” which 
is the main feature of Mayer's 
present advertising campaign, con. 
siders selling stunts first, thus 
showing Mayer’s idea of the im- 
portance of such advertising, 
There are detailed directions for 

carrying on an essay 





D contest. This pro- 
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| SERS. why Le ie '* 


Wer ” fhe ot, 


oe 


= vides that prizes shall 
be offered to seventh 
and eighth grade and 
high-school — students 


: for the ten best > 








ae acy at Ee a a 


am sane ena), Li ¢ A emt aay 


ticles on the Leagu 
of Nations. Usually 
in contests of this 
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4 - el are given. 
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ne a ee ducted just right or 

war. is ¢ it will descend to the 

The Airplane Sales Stunt is only one of six successful business level of cheap vaude- 
Bn Se ville. Mayer's care- 
"uayer Made" Master Slade" Cah fully thought-through 


plan is designed to 
supply the advertis- 
ing that is possible 
through a spectacular 
event of this kind 








UNUSUAL TRADE PAPER COPY, BASED ON CUSTOMER’S 
LETTER WITH NO DIRECT SELLING MESSAGE 


high-grade products keep away 
from such methods of selling for 
fear of a possible cheapening ef- 
fect. It must be admitted that 
there is a danger in the use of 
selling stunts. But it also must 
be admitted that this is one of the 
most forceful known ways of 
bringing in retail trade. The 
danger comes in overdoing the 
thing. If it is done exactly right 
—and to do it this way requires 
no mean amount of advertising 
skill—then the results are going 
to be such that almost any other 
scheme of retail advertising will 





and still not interfere 
too much with the 
store’s dignity. 

Another completely worked out 
stunt is entitled “Santa Claus’ 
Trip to Town.” The directions 
for carrying on this stunt include 
letters and two-color folders which 
will be sent to the retailers utiliz- 
ing it. 

The airplane selling stunt tells 
the retailer how to utilize the air- 
plane in getting some of the high- 
est-grade advertising among boys. 
This has to do with the distr: 
bution of the toy plane written 
about by the Texas woman. 
letters and model advertisements 
for use in giving publicity to this 
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feature are furnished in finished 


form. - 

In the book are many advertise- 
ments for the retailer to use. These 
are supplied by Mayer in electro- 
type form. Each ad appears in 
the book in duplicate, The dupli- 
cate is perforated so it can easily 
be removed and given to the news- 
paper for “copy.” ' 

The text in the advertisement, 
following out the general idea of 
indirect advertising appeal, is writ- 
ten along such lines as Clothes 
Facts No. 1 and 2, These attempt 
to discuss the clothing situation in 
a way that will give the retail 
buyer a glimpse behind the scenes 
and the reason for present high 
prices. Other ads are written in 
colloquial boy talk. ; 

The talking points to use in 
selling Mayer clothing are set 
forth in a series of ten telephone 
talks, These imaginary conver- 
sations supply some good live ideas 
for talking to customers over the 
telephone or face to face. 

The Mayer co-operative selling 
plan departs from precedent also 
in the illustrations it supplies for 
retail advertising and for interior 
and window display. Some cloth- 
ing advertisements may be criti- 
cized from the standpoint of. be- 
ing too cut and dried. 

“We find that we must make all 
this matter true to life,” A. H. 
Lipman, advertising manager of 
Mayer Brothers, said to PRINTERS” 
Ink. “Unless we are careful and 
constantly on the watch we are 
likely to find ourselves displaying 
our clothing on impossible types 
of boys and young men. The 
average boy cordially despises a 
sissy. This being so we consider 
it the very opposite of good ad- 
vertising to make the sissy type 
predominate in our advertising 
presentation, Hereafter we shall 
insist that our advertising matter 
contain only such pictures of boys 
and men as are taken from real 
life and not made up out of the 
artist’s imagination. With all dur 
respect to the artist, he usually 

draws in a figure and a face en- 
tirely too handsome, too good and 
too pure for this world of sin and 
sorrow. By using actual photo- 
gtaphs as the basis for our illus- 
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trations we shall have regular hu- 
man he-men and boys. This is 
bound to have a stronger appeal 
than can be obtained from the im- 
aginary kind. 

“Tn all this service work we pro- 
ceed on the principle that our suc- 
cess is bound up inseparably with 
that of the retailer. Therefore we 
feel it is only ordinary business 
gumption to devote more than the 
usual amount of time and study 
to the retailer’s advertising prob- 
lem. If one is going to help a re- 
tailer in a one-hundred-per-cent 
usable way he has got to know 
the retailer and has got to respect 
him. If he knows him thorough- 
ly the respect is pretty sure to 
follow. We try to work with the 
retailer rather than to talk down 
to him from some fancied height. 
If any manufacturer thinks the re- 
tailer is an inferior being not 
worthy of the very best that can 
be obtained in the way of selling 
co-operation he very quickly will 
get over this after a little personal 
contact. 

“If we in this department ever 
had any tendency to treat the re- 
tailer in patronizing fashion we 
were cured of it as a result of ob- 
servations we made during the 
recent session of the National Re- 
tail Clothiers’ Association in this 
city. As I sat through the vari- 
ous sessions, heard the discussions 
and sized up the retailers present 
I felt humble indeed. It was im- 
pressed upon me as rtever before 
that clothing manufacturers deal 
with people who as a class are 
high-grade, efficient merchants 
who can detect deficiencies and 
discrepancies in retail selling plans 
as easily as they can in merchan- 
dise, 


AN INSIDE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RE- 
TAILER 


“If you are going to help the 
retailer in a worth-while way you 
have got to know him even better 
than he knows himself and to re- 
spect him. He may not know how 
to produce advertising but he usu- 
ally is a pretty good judge of ad- 
vertising. Anyway he knows his 
own business, his own customers, 
his own problems. 

“Even at that the best results 
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follow ‘when the advertising is 
thought through for the retailer 
in full detail. Take a little sim- 
ple selling stunt, for instance. It 
might seem at first thought that 
the idea for this could be con- 
veyed to the retailer in fifty words. 
But not so. The retailer has not 
the expert advertising man’s view- 
point. Therefore, the thing has to 
be explained in full detail just as 
if it were an involved business 
problem taking in many difficult 
things. But don’t forget that the 
simplest things in advertising are 
sometimes the strongest. If these 
selling stunts of ours‘are easy for 
the retailer to carry out it is be- 
cause we have thought over them 
and labored over them to a point 
that has enabled us to remove the 
difficulties. 

“We are carrying forward our 
advertising on the basis that the 
way to sell a retailer clothing is 
to approach him with some defi- 
nite, concrete, detailed plan by 
which he can sell it. It is easy 
enough to buy. Much advertising 
would seem to be based on the 
idea that buying was the retailer’s 
big problem. Selling is the thing 
he needs to study. This being 
true and with other things equal 
it follows that he is going to give 
the preference to the manufacturer 
who helps him the most in his 
selling. 

“This co-operation with the re- 
tailer should be so thorough and 
complete that it will not stop at 
the smallest details. There really 
is no little thing in advertising— 
that is little in the sense of being 
unimportant. If an advertising 
plan is worth anything at all it 
should be carried out and followed 
up in the smallest detail. For ex- 
ample, we nearly every day get 
letters from boys in various parts 
of the country asking for more of 
the little paper airplanes that we 
supply with our boys’ clothing. 
These letters, far from being the 
annoyances that they would seem, 
are really business leads. In ev- 
ery case the boy gets from us a 
chatty letter written in boy lan- 
guage and is sent an airplane. In 
every letter reference is made to 
the local dealer and thus good will 
for that dealer is built up. Then 
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the dealer is notified of what has 
been done. Naturally all this is 
attractive to the dealer, and does 
not detract in any way from his 
friendliness toward us, 

“There is another big feature of 
broad-gauge advertising that must 
be considered in connection with 
dealer helps. This is the impres- 
sion a manufacturer can make 
upon the clerks in a store. Most 
of these clerks are ambitious to 
run stores of their own some day, 
Many of them realize their am. 
bitions. What better method of 
advertising to these clerks could 
there be devised than an intellj- 
gent, forceful system of dealer 
helps that really does help?” 

Notwithstanding the ambitious 
advertising plans for Mayer-made 
clothing outlined by Mr, Lipman, 
it is a fact that Mayer Brothers, 
like most other clothing manufac. 
turers, are having their troubles in 
the way of filling orders. Their 
task is one of apportioning their 
goods fairly so as to make the sup- 
ply go as far around as possible, 
Why then all this advertising? 

“We are not aiming to have our 
advertising sell any goods now,” 
said Mr. Lipman. “We have all 
we can do to take care of our 
regular accounts. But we are 
looking ahead. Our present ad- 
vertising is directed toward the 
business we expect to get -next 
year and the year. after. It will 
form a strong foundation upon 
which we can build our subsequent 
advertising activities. Just be- 
cause we can’t begin to fill orders 
to-day is not the slightest reason 
in the world why we should stop 
advertising. That would be all 
right if we were in business only 
for this year or next year. We 
are after the cumulative results. 
There can’t be any cumulative re- 
sults unless one keeps constantly 
at it and builds intelligently for 
the future.” 


Jules M. Livingston With 
Wylie B. Jones, 


Jules M. Livingston, formerly ge 
eral sales and advertising manager 


the Emco Manufacturing A 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., has Rees 
head of the sales and service depart 


ments of the Wylie B. Jones 
ing Agency of Binghamton. 
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Christmas 
in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroads report that a total of 170 carloads of 
Christmas trees, averaging 1,000 trees to the carload, 
are shipped into Philadelphia for Christmas. 

From this it will be seen that approximately 
170,000 of Philadelphia’s hpmes hold to the beauti- 
ful custom of having a Christmas tree. 

The “home spirit” in Philadelphia, when viewed 
from the angle of demand and consumption, is a big 
thing, especially as “the City of Homes” is com- 
posed of 392,000 dwellings, most of them of the one 
family type. 

Manufacturers of any commodity for home usé or 
consumption, are invited to obtain from us facts 
about the Philadelphia market pertaining to their 
line. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 


The daily circulation of The Bulletin is the 
SECOND LARGEST in the United States. 


November 450 509 Coptes 
Circulation 9 a Day 

The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly each day. 


© prize, premium, “wee or other actificial methods of circulation stimulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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What A About Sin 





A question of keen interest to many 
advertisers this year is: “Does copy 
lose any of its force by being pub- 
lished in a magazine of several hun- 
dred pages, half of which is made 
up of other copy which competes 
for the reader’s attention P” 


Some advertisers are beginning to question 
the policy of following the crowd into a 
publication that is already oversold, when 
others, equal in merit can still comfortably 
accommodate them. 


SPENCER. IND. 
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Ina Magazine 


Farm Life’s issues are just right in 
size, impressive, well filled and inter- 
esting. They will carry a fine vol- 
ume of high-grade advertising. 


No advertiser will be lonely in its pages and 
none will be overcrowded. 


Farm Life with more than 650,000 subscribers 
is the most national ofall farm papers. Its 
circulation is evenly distributed through all 
the agricultural sections. Farm Life is as 
national in spirit as it is in distribution. 


THE FARM LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


New York Chicago Detroit St.Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER. IND. 
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November Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field 
is strikingly revealed in the following statement of display 
advertising for the month of November, 1919: 


THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


Automobiles - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 38,031 lines. 
Next highest score, 34,334 lines. 


Churches --------- 


The Daily News, 4,957 lines., 
Next highest score, 1,442 lines. 


Department Stores - - - - 


The Daily News, 323,278 lines 
Next highest score, 299,192 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 6,474 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,086 lines. 


i... Se ee 


The Daily News, 36,294 lines. 
Next highest score, 30,232 lines. 


Food Stuffs - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 52,892 lines. 
Next highest score, 44,270 lines. 


Publishers - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 29,179 lines. 
Next highest score, 21,832 lines. 


Total Display Advertising 
The Daily News, 851,544 lines. 
Next highest score, 790,224 lines. 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


THE DAILY 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


NEWS 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service sub- 
scribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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Using Santa Claus as a 
Demonstrator 


Pacific Coast Jam Manufacturer Works Unusual Sampling Plan 


By Willis Brindley 


ANTA CLAUS will demon- 

strate this year in ten thou- 
sand homes the merits of Paul’s 
jams. It will be an economical 
demonstration, and it is expected 
to be very effective. 

Some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago there was organized in the 
Puyallup Valley of western Wash- 
ington, the Puyallup and Sumner 
Fruit Growers’ Association, with 
W. H. Paulhamus at its head. 
This association was one of. the 
pioneer organizations to under- 
take co-operative marketing. 

The Puyallup Valley grows 
more berries than can find a local 
market and the fresh berries are 
shipped all over the West and 
Middle West. A berry that has 
been rained on will keep only a 
few hours; hence if the picking 
season happened to be wet, a big 
part of the crop would be unmar- 
ketable. The obvious solution was 
a cannery, and there are now two 
large, modern plants. 

Puyallup Valley canned fruits 
have long enjoyed a good repu- 
tation with the trade, but have 
been handled—and still are— 
through jobbers and sold to the 
consumer until recently under 
jobber brands. During the war, 
Puyallup jams were shipped over- 
seas in great quantities, and the 
jam end of the business has 
grown until the manufacture of 
jam is now the leading activity 
of the Puyallup and Summer Fruit 
Growers’ Canning Company, which 
handles the business for the grow- 
ers’ association, 

_ A national advertising campaign 
is now running, featuring Paul’s 
Jams, and it is in connection with 
this campaign that Santa Claus 
has been put to work. The idea 
originated with R. G. Taylor, who 
is the company’s jam man. 

_ The plan is to deliver, anywhere 
in the United States, for an even 


dollar, a package of Paul’s jam. 7 
5 





Naturally, the regular trade pack- 
age must be used, which caused 
the first complication, since the 
jam is put up in glass jars which 
are not mailable without protec- 
tion. This was speedily solved 
by securing a papier-mache con- 
tainer with metal ends, one end 
having a threaded lid. The jar 
of jam, which has first been 
wrapped in tissue paper and sealed 
with Christmas seals, is slipped 
into this container and the lid 
screwed on. There is room to 
insert a card. 

The container has a_ holiday 
label, upon which may be written 
the address to which the jam is 
to be sent. 


GROCERS ARE BENEFITING 


About 150 grocers in Seattle 
and Tacoma—the Puyallup Val- 
ley lies between these two cities 
—are co-operating with the can- 
ning company in the national 
sampling scheme, and, while they 
can expect only a profit on the 
immediate sales that are made, 
they have been very cordial to the 
idea, because they recognize it as 
a plan to help the country. They 
are all good boosters in western 
Washington. 

The canning company made 
prices to the trade sufficiently high 
to protect the regular selling 
price, so as not to complicate re- 
lations with the jobbers. The de- 
tail work necessary to put over the 
plan was more than the jobbers 
wanted to tackle, but they: made 
no objection to the canning com- 
pany dealing with the trade di- 
rect, so long as the price is pro- 
tected, 

Dealers have been furnished 
with a schedule of parcel-post 
charges, but it was thought that 
the deal would be immensely com- 
plicated if different prices were 
made to the several zones. There- 
fore, the grocer displays a win- 
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dowful of Christmas jam pack- 
ages, and offers to send a package 
of jam anywhere in the United 
States for one dollar. The post- 
age costs him from six cents in 
the first zone to 38 cents in the 
eighth zone; it is expected to aver- 
age about 30 cents. Since the 
grower collects an even dollar for 
a jar of jam, in container, and 
with parcels post paid by him, 
and delivers a regular 50-cent jar, 
he makes on each deal his regular 
profit on the jam, and also a profit 
on the parcels-post charges. 

To make the deal even more at- 
tractive to the grocer, the company 
is placing the Christmas packages 
with him on consignment. He 
sells the consigned stock, and if 
he runs out, he may send his or- 
ders to the company and have the 
packages shipped direct.. The big 
stores are giving windows to the 
scheme, and the company has 
hired expert window dressers to 
fix windows for the small fellow. 

At this writing, the public is 
taking to the scheme, and indica- 
tions are that at ieast 10,000 jars 
of jam will be sold. The even- 
dollar price makes the article 
popular with people who want to 
“send a_ little something” to 
friends and relatives in the East 
and Middle West. Also many 
business houses are buying quan- 
tities of packages to use as trade 
remembrances. These orders run 
from a dozen to several hundred. 
Banks are sending the jam pack- 
ages to corresponding banks. 
There is no complaint on price. 

The scheme costs the company 
only the expense for the package, 
about seven cents, and a few hun- 
dred dollars that has been re- 
quired to put it over with the trade 
and provide window helps, etc. 
It is cheaper and perhaps more 
effective than other kinds of sam- 
pling, and it works in splendidly 
with the national advertising now 
running. Figure for yourself how 
much more kindly you would look 
upon a jam that had been sent as 
a Christmas gift by an old ac- 
quaintance who had moved West 
than you would upon a dab of jam 
smeared on a biscuit by a demon- 
strator in a store. 
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James Fisher Organizes 
Agency in Toronto 


James Fisher has resigned as map. 
ager of the Toronto office of McConnell 
& Fergusson, after nine years’ service. 
to organize a new agency, which will 
be known as the James Fisher Company. 
His associates in the new company will 
be W. H. Bowman, E. W. Reynolds 
and W. W. Chisholm, all of whom have 
been connected with McConnell & Fer 
gusson. 

Mr. Fisher was formerly business 
manager of the Stratford, Ont., Herald, 
He was with A. McKim, Limited, for 
two years, and for four years was ad- 
vertising manager of the Hugh C. Mar. 
Lean publications. 

Mr. Bowman has been engaged in 
the Canadian advertising field for many 
years as a copy writer and as an adver- 
tising counsel, having spent twelve 
years with the Toronto Telegram. 

fr. Reynolds was for seven years 
on the editorial staff of the Toronto 
Globe, two years as editor of the in- 
dustrial department. He has also writ- 
ten many articles on business and finan- 
cial subjects for leading Canadian, 
American and British periodicals. 

Mr. Chisholm was for a time a dis 
trict representative of the Ontario De. 
partment of Agriculture. He has been 
in advertising for several years. 


R. G. Brown Heads Minne- 


: a > 
apolis “Tribune” 

Rome G. Brown, who has been vice- 
president of the Minnesota Tribune 
Company, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, has been made president and 
executive manager of that company in 
the place of C. George Krogness, gen 
eral manager, who has resigned. tr 
Brown is a member of the firm of 
Brown & Guesmer, lawyers, Minne 
apolis. 


Glidden Company Buys Four 
Organizations 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, maker of “Jap-a-Lac,” paints, 
varnishes and stains, has Hoge? 
chased the -Campbell Paint & Glass 
Company and the Mound City Linseed 
Oil Company, both of St. Louis; the 
T. L. Blood Company, Minneapolis, and 
the Twin City Paint and Varnish Com 
pany, St. Paul. 


Senator Capper Is Owner 

of “The Kansas Farmer” 

The Kansas Farmer, .Topeka, Kan, 
which issued its first number on-May 
1, 1863, has been purchased by Senator 
Arthur Capper,.and has been merged 
with the Farmers’ Mail and Breeze, 
Topeka. The consolidated papers will 
be known as The Kansas Farmer ond 
the Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. 


Carl Schoof has been made manager 
of the classified advertising department 
of the Janesville, Wis., Gazette. 
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Traylor Engineering Account 
With McGuckin 


The Traylor Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Company, Allentown, Pa., 
manufacturer of ammunition during the 
war, and now engaged in manutactur- 
ing Traylor trucks and farm tractors, 
and which also controls the Traylor 
Shipbuilding Corporation, has put its 
advertising account in the hands of the 
Eugene McGuckin Company, advertis 
ing agency, Philadelphia. 


John Barrett Recommends 
Government Advertising 


Advertising was recommended as a 
promoter of better understanding be- 
tween the United States and _ other 
American republics of Central and 
South America by John Barrett, direc- 
tor-general of the Pan-American Union, 
in a speech delivered recently before the 
Washington Advertising Club. He sug 
gested the employment of the adver 
tising columns of newspapers and maga 
zines by big commercial enterprises in 
South American countries and by the 
governments of those countries, and 
similar use of Latin-American  news- 
papers by the United States Govern 
ment and business interests, as an effec- 
tive means of combating anti-American 
propaganda in countries of Latin 
America and anti-Latin American propa 
ganda in the United States. 
“Advertising,” he said, “especially in 
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daily newspapers and selected maga- 
zines, can and should be the most pow- 
erful factor not only in building up 
trade, but in promoting better under- 
standing between the United States 
and other American republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. It is no ex- 
aggeration to state that publicity of this 
kind right now might do more than any 
other practical influence, not only to 
foster the exchange of products among 
the American republics, but to remove 
misunderstanding.” 


B. L. Hupp Now President 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Jacob L. Loose has retired from the 
presidency of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., and 
is now chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. B. Hupp has succeeded Mr. 
Loose as president and W. Castle 
has been made secretary to fill vacancy 
created by the promotion of Mr. Hupp 


Howard Law With Fox Gun 
Company 


Howard Law, who during the last 
three years has been director of service 
of the McLain-Hadden-Simpers Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, Phila- 
delphia, has been made director of sales 
oan advertising of the automobile acces- 
sory department of the A. H. Fox Gun 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Farm Land 
Advertised by Hudson 
Bay Co. 


ND now America’s oldest cor- 

poration casts aside tradition 
and enters the ranks of big adver- 
tisers. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany has started a campaign of 
full page advertisements in United 
States newspapers and farm 
journals with the object of selling 
the company’s farm land in west- 
ern Canada. The copy is being 
placed by Vanderhoof & Co., of 
Chicago. 

To most people of this genera- 
tion the name of the Htdson 
Bay Company calls up memories 
of school days when they were 
thrilled by reading in the histories 
of the adventures of sturdy men 
who explored the wilds of Amer- 
ica to trade with the Indians. It 
will surprise them now to know 
that the same company is in ex- 
istence to-day, under the charter 
granted it in 1670 by King 
Charles It of England. Its name 
all through these many years has 
been unchanged and it is still 
known in the charter as “The Gov- 
ernor. and Company of Adven- 
turers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay.” 

In the 250 years of its corporate 
existence the -company has en- 
gaged in the administration of 
government, in exploring, fur- 
trading, shipping and storekeep- 
ing. Its operations have covered 
the major part of the North 
American continent. In the course 
of its operations it accumulated 
great, tracts of Canadian land. 
Naturally and logically it resorts 
to the great modern force of ad- 
vertising with the double purpose 
of disposing of these and of at- 
tracting worth while settlers into 
western Canada. Thus does 
modern business move. 


R. W. Ashcroft Will Leave 
United States Rubber Co. 


R. W. Ashcroft has resigned as adver- 
tising ‘manager, effective December 31, 
of the United States Rubber Company, 
New York. He states that his future 
business plans have not been decided 
f upon. 
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Changes of The Arthur Capper 
Publications Staff 


Joseph Kunzmann has been made East. 
ern manager at New York of the Arthur 
Capper Publications, Topeka, 
succeeding William T. Laing, who has 
become vice-president of the Gundlach 
Advertising Company, Inc., Chicago, 
Associated with Mr. Kunzmann in 
New York office will be Phillip Zach, 
John S. Boyd and E. J. Robbins, yho 
were recently discharged from Govern. 
ment service, and A. B. LeStrange, who 
was formerly with Wylie B. Jones, Inc, 
advertising agency, Binghamton, N, Y, 

A Detroit office has recently been es- 
tablished by the Capper Publications 
under the management of Ray H. Haun, 
who since being discharged from Goy- 
ernment service, has been engaged in 
automobile sales at Oklahoma City, Wal- 
ter Bastedo, formerly a member of the 
advertising department of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Detroit, is associated with Mr. 
Haun at the Detroit office. 

The Chicago office of this organization 
has obtained the services of A. G. Wal- 
lace, who was at one time Western cir- 
culation manager of Scribner's Mage 
zine, New York, and who has been 
manager of the sales promotion bureau 
of the La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago. 

Robert W. Linley, who has been a 
member of the soliciting staff at Topeka, 
Kans., is now with the Kansas City 
office. The Omaha office has obtained 
the services of V. A. Lanoir, and the 
Topeka, Kans., office has obtained the 
services of W. J. Cody and E. C. Quick. 


E. V. M. Goldberg Wiil Be 
With Canadian Advertiser 


E. V. M. Goldberg, business manager 
of the Retail Millinery Association of 
America, New York, will become sales 
manager and director of advertising for 
J. H. Blumenthal’s Sons, Limited, Mon- 
treal, on March 1, 1920. He will be 
succeeded as business manager of the 
Retail Millinery Association by Jerome 
C. Mendel, publisher of “The Daily 
Styleletter.”” Mr. Mendel will continue 
as publisher of “The Daily Styleletter,” 
and will also publish the “Millinery Bul- 
letin,” a publication of the Retail Mil- 
linery Association of America. 


New Officers of New York 
Canners Association 

The New York Canners Association, 
at the close of its annual meeting at 
Rochester, last week, elected officers as 
follows: President, Charles H. Tug- 
well of Wilson, N. Y.; vice president, 
Ray Hunt of Oswego; Secretary, Law- 
rence Mevlendyke of Rechester; treas- 
urer, R. W. Hemingway of Aubura. 








Providence “‘News” Raises 
Subscription Price 


The Providence, R. I., News has in 
creased its subscription price from ont 
cent to two cents. 
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Individuality 


To many it conveys a mes- 
sage of good cheer. 


To many it stands for pure 
enjoyment. 

To many it is agreeably 
stimulating. 


To many its saneness is re- 
freshing. 


To many its aims and policy 
make an inspiring appeal. 


To ALL it is a magazine of 
practical helpfulness. 


The People’s Home Journal 


NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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the electric motors used 
in 

—the great electric light 
and power industry? 


—the electric railway 
industry ? 


—the thousands of shops 
and factories using 
electric drives? 


—the great construc- 
tion enterprises? 
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for America’s greatest 
enterprises are bought 
by readers of McGraw- 
Hill Publications. 


Reading, rereading and filing 
for constant reference these 
men form a part of “The Great- 
est Engineering Audience in 
the World.” 


McGraw - Hill Company, Inc. 


Member of A i i Papers, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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rue ® 


illustrations are based not upon 


what we like or upon what 


you like—considered purely as 


art—but upon what experience 
has proven to be good art for 
business. The successful direc- 
tion of good art into business 
channels is the contribution 
that the Frey organization has 
made to modern advertising. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertisin 1g [lustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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The County Agent As Advertis- 
ing’s Ally in the Farm Market 


What They Can Do and Cannot Do to Help You Get the Farmer’s Orders 


By John Allen Murphy 


HIS article is about the county 
agricultural agent movement. 
Unless you are the manufacturer 
of farm machinery, home lighting 
equipment, electrical devices, heat- 
ers, automobiles, canning outfits, 
tools, silos, building material, fur- 
niture, kitchen conveniences, guns, 
musical instruments, clothing, 
food or of some one of the thou- 
sand and one other articles that 
are used by the farmer, both in 
his home and in the discharge of 
his work, I would not advise you 
to read what follows. But if you 
are interested in any product that 
is sold to farmers, I haven’t any 
doubt that it would pay you to 
study the information contained 
herein. Every advertiser who is 
going after the farm market 
should know something about the 
work of county agents, They are 
exerting a tremendous power on 
agricultural life, and every day 
are more or less directly influenc- 
ing the sale of countless products. 
What are county agents? For 
fear that a few of our readers 
may not know, perhaps we had 
first better answer that - question. 
They are joint officers of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State agricul- 
tural colleges, working in co- 
operation, in most instances, with 
a county farmers’ association 
known generally as a “Farm Bu- 
reau.” 
_ County agents must know the 
ins-and-outs of farming. They 
must have practical farm experi- 
ence and also have scientific 
training. As a rule they are grad- 
uates of an agricultural college. 
It is their job to co-operate with 
farmers in any way possible to 
work toward the improvement of 
agriculture and to better rural liv- 
ing conditions. They are able to 
advise expertly the farmer in any 
phase of his employment, whether 
it be the producing, the market- 
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ing or the social end of his life: 

There are nearly 5,000 county 
and home demonstration agents in 
this country. In addition to these 
there are over 1,000 Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Leaders and about as 
many extension specialists repre- 
senting different branches of ag- 
riculture and home _ economics. 
Iowa, for instance, has a farm 
bureau and county agent in each 
county. According to R. K. Bliss, 
director of the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Iowa “had a co-operator for each 
four square miles of land which 
enabled the Extension Department 
to place the needs of the Federal 
Government before practically 
every farm home in the State.” 

The money for the support of 
the county agent and home 
demonstrators and for the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work is derived 
from federal, State and county 
appropriations, from agricultural 
college funds and from private 
and other contributions. 


FARMERS LOOK TO AGENTS FOR 
GUIDANCE 


County agents have vast in- 
fluence in their districts. I recall 
when the movement started in my 
home State a few years ago, 
farmers were not inclined to take 
it very seriously, Many of them 
poked fun at what they called 
“young professors who think that 
they can teach book learning to 
practical farmers.” However, 
these young fellows were strate- 
gists. They did not attempt to 
convert everyone at once. They 
wisely directed their efforts to- 
ward a few progressive farmers 
here and there. They induced 
these to try out some production 
experiments in fields that lay be- 
side public roads. As a rule the 
results were so obviously success- 
ful that passersby were converted 
without any further persuasion. 
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Gradually the movement spread. 
To-day its value is generally recog- 
nized. These extension agents 
have thoroughly established them- 
selves, Their advice is sought on 
every conceivable sort of problem. 
At first their work concerned 
itself entirely with matters of pro- 
duction, but now the scope of it 
has been so greatly broadened that 
many of these agents are doing 
their best work in the distribution 
end of agriculture. They are as- 
sisting splendidly in organizing 
shipping and marketing associa- 
tions. 

One day I took a trip through 
the country with a salesman who 
was selling corn shredders. Three 
of the four farmers on whom we 
called said they would not think 
of purchasing such an important 
article before they discussed the 
matter with the cotinty agent. 
One of them said that he had 
planned to erect a hog barn that 
fall and that if he bought a 


shredder he could not afford to 
put up the barn. 


He said that he 
would like to ask the local ex- 
tension man, before deciding, as 
to which of the two investments 
it would be best for him to make 
that year. 

Not long ago a certain manu- 
facturer discovered how influen- 
tial county agents are in country 
life. He thought that he had 
found a short cut to the agri- 
cultural market. “If I can get 
these men to recommend my 
product,” he reasoned, “why that 
is all the educational work I'll 
have to do.” So obsessed was he 
with the idea that he was about 
to cancel his advertising appro- 
priation. But fortunately about 
this time he came in contact with 
a man who had years of experi- 
ence in extension work. This 
man told him about the insur- 
mountable difficulties he would 
meet in trying to get these agents 
to recommend specific products. 
County agents are not allowed to 
boost for any certain make of 
goods, as it would be manifestly 
unfair for them as public em- 
.ployees to single out any particular 
article for their recommendation. 
On the other hand, they may and 
do make specific recommendations, 


differentiating between RTOUps or 
types of specific classes of articles 
For instance, the county agent 
would readily recommend a cater. 
pillar tractor as against a four- 
wheeled tractor, or vice versa, de. 
pending on what type the practical 
conditions on that farm de 
manded. He would even go » 
far as to mention two or three 
tractors of a given class by name 
and suggest that one of the two 
or three mentioned would answer 
the farmer’s particular needs 
nicely, 


THE LIMITATIONS OF couNTy 
AGENTS’ POWERS TO HELP 


There is so much misunder- 
standing as to what count 
agents can do and also cannot 
do for manufacturers that it js 
the aim of this article to clear it 
up. There is much advertising 
money being wasted in trying to 
get to these educational farm 
workers with propositions in 
which they are, for ethical rea- 
sons, unable to interest them- 
selves. This is well explained by 
O. D. Center, Director of Ex 
tension in the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics of 
the State of Oregon. He writes: 

“The Extension workers, par- 
ticularly the County Agricultural 
Agents, Home Demonstration 
Agents, and field workers of a 
similar character, are at present 
besieged with questionnaires, pos- 
ters, advertising material and le- 
ters from manufacturers all over 
the United States. The receipt of 
such material has become so great 
that in some instances, it amounts 
to a real nuisance and interferes 
with the work. ; 

“In many instances extension 
field workers consign material of 
this sort to the waste basket with- 
out so much as an examination 
Frequently the articles mentioned. 
the questionnaire received, or the 
information requested, if gives 
the attention which would be o 
service, would require such a pte 
portion of the agent’s time as ® 
seriously interfere with his reg 
ular duties. Inasmuch as thes 
field workers are co-operative 
employed by the counties in whic 
they are located, the State am 
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Federal Government, they owe to 
these co-operative parties their 
first effort. 

“At other times the articles of- 
fered or advertised have no appli- 
cation in the counties in which the 
agents are located. There is no 
intention or inclination on the part 
of the extension worker to be dis- 
courteous or inattentive to mat- 
ters of vital interest to the State 
and county in which he is em- 
ployed. Because of the wealth of 
material of all sorts and from all 
sources, however, that has flooded 
his desk, he has been obliged arbi- 
trarily to push aside all matters 
of this nature, thus occasionally 
consigning to the waste basket 
some material that deserves more 
careful attention. 

“In. Oregon we have adopted 
the policy of asking that all ma- 
terial which it is desired to place 
before our field workers be first 
presented to the Director of Ex- 
tension and the State Leaders. If, 
after careful consideration, it is 
found of interest and service to 
the State or to portions of the 
State, such firms and manufac- 
turers are invited to send the ma- 
terial to the central office, where 
it is distributed to those agents 
or field workers most directly con- 
cerned. Coming as it does, there 
fore, from the central office, ac- 
companied by a letter or note from 
the State Leader or the Director, 
it receives prompt and - careful 
consideration which otherwise 
might not be accorded it. This 
policy has been in force in Ore- 
gon for but a few months but dur- 
ing that time we have found it 
very satisfactory, indeed. 

“With a policy in force through- 
out the States similar to that in 
Oregon we are certain that larger 
attention would be accorded and 
more direct results secured in 
connection with any matter that is 
of direct service and interest to 
the country, than when field 
workers are approached direct.” 
In the same vein, Nat T. 
Frame, director of agricultural 
extension, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, writes us as follows: 
“First—The manufacturer ought 
to take time to study the County 
Agent movement. At the present 
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time most of them have a very 
hazy idea as to what the whole 
it attempts 


thing is and what 
to do, 

“Second — The manufacturers 
should not attempt to unload ad- 
vertising matter through the 
county agent, as the county 
agents are prohibited by fiscal 
regulations from distributing any 
material which is in the nature 
of personal advertising of any one 
particular firm or business.” 

Similar opinions were voiced by 
L. S. Merrill, director extension 
work, University of Maine; P. H. 
Rolfs, Dean and Director, College 
cf Agriculture of Florida; by 
C. F. Elwood, of the University 
of California; by A. E. Gran- 
tham, acting director of Delaware 
College Agricultural Experiment 
Station,. and by men in similar 
positions in many of the other 
States. 

ADVICE IS SOUGHT AFTER 


The trend of evidence thus far 
might indicate that manufacturers 
had better not bother with county 
agents at all, as it looks as though 
it is too hard to gain their co- 
operation. Many advertisers would 
probably be justified in taking 
this attitude. Many others, how- 
ever, would not. If they have 
failed to gain the co-operation of 
these influential factors in farm 
life, it is because they went about 
it in the wrong way. Their in- 
fluence is too important to be 
lightly regarded, It is a common 
thing for an agent to introduce a 
certain kind of equipment to a 
single farmer and then to have 
that influence the purchase of 
similar equipment on forty or 
fifty neighboring farms in the 
near future. 

When silos were first coming 
into wide vogue, a single agent 
would often cause the sale of sev- 
eral dozen in a year, The instal- 
lation of a silo, of course, was 
part of the progressive methods 
that the agent was promoting. 
The sale would result something 
like this: A farmer would become 
interested in the silo manufactur- 
er’s advertising, but he would 
postpone buying. Then along 
would comé the extension worker 
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with his recommendation that 
every farm should have a silo— 
brand not mentioned. This was 
the needed puff that would sway 
the hesitating prospect over into 
the buyer’s camp. County agents 
are still doing that sort of work, 
especially in recommending new 
equipment that progressive farm- 
ers should have. Of course, they 
religiously abstain from publicly 
endorsing the equipment of any 
particular manufacturer. But very 
often if asked personally by an 
inquiring farmer they will men- 
tion the names of several brands 
which have fallen within their 
personal knowledge. 


HELP MUST BE UNSELFISH 


It must be remembered, as 
M. C. Burritt, vice-director of ex- 
tension, New York State College 
of Agriculture, expresses it: 

“The extension system is not 
intended as a medium for manu- 
facturers or other business to get 
information to farmers. It is 
purely an educational piece of 
work, supported by federal, State 
and county funds, most of which 
are raised by taxation. The work 
is, directed by public employees, 
and while the agents undertake 
educational work along economic, 
as well as production lines, they 
can in no way undertake to be 
agents of any particular piece of 
goods. Any information sent these 
agents by manufacturers is purely 
for their information and must 
carry with it no obligation on the 
part of the agent to do anything 
with the information.” 

Mr. Burritt voices the whole 
situation most clearly in those 
few words. Manvfacturers to 
win the support of these agents 
must approach them with an un- 
selfish proposition. It must be of 
an educational nature, whose 
avowed purpose is to help the 
whole industry and _ co-operate 
above all to help the farmer. A 
number of manufacturers have 
solved this problem and are suc- 
cessfully working with the county 
agent movement to their own 
profit and to the benefit of farm- 
ing. W. M. Cook, County Agent- 
Leader in Arizona, comments in- 
terestingly on helpful co-operation 


which he has received from map. 
ufacturers. He states: 

“In my own experience a fey 
manufacturers have co-operated 
with me in a most helpful manner 
and I shall be glad to tell youg 
little concerning one or two of 
them, For instance, the Associa. 
tion of Fertilizer Manufacturers 
in the United States, known as 
the Crop Improvement Commit. 
tee, has conducted demonstra 
tions’ which have been truly edu. 
cational. At one time I had one 
of their representatives at a large 
county meeting held in Carroll 
County, Missouri, when I was 
Agent there. The farmers all ap- 
preciated the information because 
it was strictly educational and the 
real purpose of the advertiser was 
kept so far in the background that 
a most appreciative sympathy was 
developed. 

“Another instance I might cite 
was that of the American Seeding 
Machine Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio, which co-operated with me 
while County Agricultural Agent 
in Greene County, Ohio, in demon- 
strating the value of a mechanical 
seeder in seeding alfalfa and red 
clover seed. It sent me one 
of its seeders without any 
strings to it. Our Farm Bureau 
and I discussed the use of the 
machine in such a manner that 
quite a number of farmers seeded 
a portion of a field with the 
seeder at half the rate per acre 
they used in hand seeding. The 
results were all favorable and in- 
cidentally the company sold doz- 
ens of machines the following 
year. It possibly would have sold 
this same number without this 
advertisement, yet it must be 
admitted that the dates of sales 
were hastened by a year or two 
at least. 

“In my experience’ and observa- 
tions county agents of the right 
sort are always watching such 
chances of co-operation as I have 
tried to illustrate when they are 
assured the firms are reliable and 
are not likely to make the mistake 
of doing injury to the extension 
work by selfishly promoting the 
company’s interests to the detr 
ment of all concerned.” 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Answered a * 


Want Ad 


in the Milwaukee Journal and got a good job. 
He’s had a warm spot in his heart for the 
Journal ever since. He uses it to satisfy all his 
wants. When he needs anything he looks for 
it in the Journal. @There are over 100,000 
“Joneses” in Milwaukee. That’s one 
reason the Journal—Milwaukee’s 
leading classified medium—pro- 
duces best results for 
National advertisers. 




















The Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mer. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. LONDON OFFICE 
Special Representatives 34 Norfolk Street 
New York City Strand, W.C.2 
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1,500,000 Homes 
Now on McCall Street 


WO hundred thousand families have moved into 
McCall Street, and its homes now number 1,500,000. 
This means—using the customary estimate of 414 persons 


to a family—that McCall Street has a population today of 
6,750,000. 


Six million, seven hundred and fifty thousand men, women 
and children! Bigger than New York City by three quarters 
of a million. Three times as big as Chicago. Bigger than the 
sum of Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver and 
San Francisco. 


That is McCall Street—the street we picture as containing 
all the homes in which McCall’s is read each month—the street 
that would stretch, house after house, clear across the continent, 
from the rocky coasts of New England to the slopes of the Pacific. 


A million, five hundred thousand women welcome the guid- 
ance of McCall’s in the decoration, furnishing, and management 
of their homes, the care and education of their children, the 
buying and preparation of the food that meets the demands of | 
6,750,000 sturdy American appetites. 


Mc 
é 


AGAZINE 
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lf the million and a half families in 
which McCall's Magazine is read all 
lived in a single street—a home every 
25 feet—the houses would line both 
sides of a roadway from Boston to 
San Diego. 





Home dressmaking on McCall Street produces a hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of clothes for women and 
children each year. Mothers and daughters, aided by 
McCall Patterns and the exclusive advance styles in 


McCall’s, make for their own wear dresses of che 
same modes that prevail on Fifth Avenue and in Paris. 


The families who are moving into McCall Stree 
will have pianos, phonographs, oriental rugs, period 
furniture—the furnishings that are found in homes 
of refinement and culture. They will possess vacuum 
cleaners, fireless cockers, washing machines, electric 
appliances—all the most modern housekeeping con- 
veniences. So will théir neighbors, who welcome them 
to McCall Street. For the people who read McCall’s 
are enterprising, prosperous, and up to date. Their 
expenditure for the necessities and the luxuries of 
modern living (exclusive of rent, taxes and insurance) 
will exceed 200,000,000 dollars a month—and they 
have learned that they can put their faith in the 
merchandise that is advertised in McCall's. 








THE McCALL CO., 236-250 W. 37th St., New York 
Cuicaco SAN Francisco’ Boston ATLANTA Toronto 


Mc Ss 


MAGAZINE 
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The Port of Brooklyn— 








: Because of Railroad and 
Steamship Terminals, 
Modern Factories and 
Unlimited Labor Market 
Brooklyn has become 
the Great Industrial 
Center of the East. 


? 


THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE 






O’Mara & Ormsbee 
A. B. C. Member Foreign Representatives 
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R. DEUTE’S article, “Must 
M Salesmen be ‘Cave Men’ to 
Make Good?” in the November 
13th issue of Printers’ INK in- 
terested me. : 

I am not now a salesman. I sit 
< on the other side of the desk— 
the receiving end—and buy space 
for a company with a fair sized 
advertising appropriation. P 

A few pen pictures of “cave 
men” salesmen I have met may in- 
terest your readers. 

Strange to say, the “cave men 
salesmen whom I have met are 
frequently men older in years than 
myself. One would naturally im- 
agine that with years they would 
accumulate experience in dealing 
with human nature, but I am 
sometimes inclined to believe that 
years on the road tend to make 
some salesmen what the army 
terms “hard-boiled.” 

Possibly I look younger than I 
am. Possibly I lack the experi- 
ence and knowledge of some of 
the men who call on me. But the 
boss has some respect for my 
ability—he hasn’t fired me once in 
several years. 

The “cave man” Salesman usu- 
ally starts in patronizingly, and 
ends his canvass in an attempt to 
browbeat me. 

First there is the domineering 
salesman. He is a type distinct. 
He enters the office “as one having 
authority,” and proceeds immedi- 
ately to take charge. His attitude 
1s so commanding that one might 
assume that he signs my salary 
checks, He hasn’t any time to 
waste, so if I’ll just get out our 
schedule we will then and there 
amend it to include his publica- 
tion, 

As a matter of fact the “cave 
man” salesman is, as a rule, igno- 
rant. Possibly his self-assurance 
is a cloak for his ignorance. (I 
’ refer now to ignorance of the 
Principles of advertising; igno- 
rance of the facts which advertis- 














“Cave Men” Can’t Sell Me! 


ime Courtesy and a Knowledge of Business Pave the Way for 
= Selling Space as Well as Soap or Spaghetti 


By a Space Buyer 


ing managers and their space buy- 
ers regard as fundamentals on 
which to base selection of me- 
diums. ) 

Frequently he spends three- 
quarters of an hour or so in a 
dissertation on a new press his 
publication has just installed. He 
tells me it cost thousands of dol- 
lars and thirty-nine cents. He 
doesn’t realize that as far as we 
are concerned they can print on 
a wheelbarrow, providing they 
have the required circulation, dis- 
tributed in the required territory 
and obtained on a basis that will 
insure reader interest. 


THESE MEN LACK PRELIMINARY IN- 
FORMATION 


There is another kind of igno- 
rance—and it is pitiful. 

Some salesmen who represent 
groups of publications don’t know 
which of the papers on their list 
our company uses and which it 
does not. They depend on me to 
furnish even this information. 

There are numerous “salesmen” 
who call on us who do not know 
our advertising manager’s name— 
and he has been with the company 
so long that I forgot just how 
long. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to meet men who do not 
know who handles our schedules. 

This fact doesn’t give me any 
personal worry—but I believe that 
if I were selling space, or any 
other article, I. would ascertain 
the name of the man who bought 
the article for the company I 
wanted to sell, or who recom- 
mended its purchase. I believe, 
too, that I would learn the names 
of his assistants, if he had any. 
(I might have to tell my story to 
the assistant in case the buyer is 
absent when I call. And there is 
always the possibility that the as- 
sistant will have the buyer’s job 
next year.) 

Next comes the salesman who 
starts with the assumption that I 
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haven’t the final “say” in the se- 
lection of our mediums. 

I’ll admit, he’s right—the adver- 
tising-manager is the court of final 
authority. But, as I have said be- 
fore, the advertising manager 
gives me credit for a_ certain 
amount of ability. Possibly when 
he discovers that I am as ignorant 
as some salesmen presume, he'll 
fire me. But he gave me my job 
—after I had handled other jobs 
for him, apparently to his satisfac- 
tion—so, at any rate, I have “put it 
over him” for some time. 

This type of salesman assumes 
a “possibly-it’s-a - waste - of - my- 
time-to-talk-to-you” air in dealing 
with me. 

Would you believe it, one sales- 
man said so recently, just like this 
—“T don’t know whether it’s worth 
while to talk to you or not.” 

Some salesmen of this type pre- 
sume on an acquaintance with the 
boss—which gets them nothing. 
He refers them to me in the end, 
and he buys space on a dollar and 
cents basis. 

Two other types may be enum- 
erated briefly: 

There is the man who wants to 
change our whole advertising pol- 
icy, so that his medium may be 
used. 

There is the man who tells the 
truth, but not all of it, “quoting 
scripture to his purpose.” (I be- 
lieve, the direct liar has quit the 
business. I don’t remember hav- 
ing met him.) 

How do they get by? 

In my opinion, some of them be- 
cause they represent mediums 
which, in their respective fields 
cannot be denied. Advertisers 
need these publications as much as 
the publications need the adver- 
tisers’ business. The publications 
get business in spite of their mis- 
representatives. 

This deduction is based on our 
own attitude. Possibly it is be- 
cause of this fact that these mis- 
representatives do not realize their 
own shortcomings. 

Personally, I find the “cave 
men” salesmen interesting for 
psychological study—and I can 
enjoy them without the amuse- 
ment tax. 

There is an 


unwritten law in 


our organization that we haye q 
reputation as a house where ey. 
ery visitor—no matter what his or 
her mission—will receive cour. 
teous treatment. The spirit of the 
organization impresses on opr 
buyers in all lines that they are 
unofficially salesmen for the house 
so every salesman for any line 
who calls on us always gets a fair 
hearing. It is this attitude of the 
best business houses, no doubt, 
which answers the question— 
“How does the ‘cave man’ sales- 
man get by?” 


Portraits of Deceased Presi- 
dents Are Registerable 
Mock & Biv, 


COUNSELORS aT Law. 
New York, Dec. 4, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your article on trade-marks (No- 
vember 27, 1919, page 126) there is a 
misstatement. The article says “Under 
no circumstances can the name or pic 
ture of deceased Presidents of the 
United States be registered, but this 
does not apply to the names and pic 
tures of the deceased rulers of foreign 
countries.” 

This was at one time correct, but 
the present practice of the Patent Office 
is and for several years has been other- 
wise as the registration of the portraits 
of deceased Presidents has been freely . 
permitted. e enclose clipping from 
the Official Gazette of November 25, 
1919, the last issue, showing the publ 
cation of the trade-mark “George Wash- 
ington,” with a portrait of George 
Washington as a trade-mark for tobac 
co. The names and portraits of other 
Presidents have also recently been reg- 


istered. 
Mock & Biv. 


R. F. Wood in Motor Truck 
Advertising 


Robert F. Wood, who during the last 
fourteen years has been with the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, | 
which time he served as a member 0 
the editorial department for seven years, 
and later as advertising manager for 4 
ge of seven years, is now a mem- 
er of the advertising department of 
the Autocar Company, manufacturer of 
motor trucks, Ardmore, Pa 


I. R. Parsons Leaves Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company 


I. R. Parsons, who during the last sx 
years has been advertising manager of 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chicago, 
has resigned, effective March 1, 1920. 
It is understood that he is planning to 
establish an advertising agency, 
headquarters at Chicago, specializing ™ 
the advertising of products 
or marketable through retail stores. 





Changing Another Habit for 
Commercial Purposes 


The Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company Builds Future Sales by Appealing 
to the Youngsters 


By Helen 


UR family doctor’s stock ad- 

vice is always “Keep your 
head cool and your feet warm 
and you'll avoid three-fourths of 
the ills that man is heir to.” But 
the family doctor knows perfectly 
well that this belief which has 
been abroad for centuries is all 
wrong; that man isn’t heir to all 
the ills on the constantly changing 
medical calendar; that as a matter 
of fact, he just goes about con- 
stantly inviting them. And the 
wise physician always does his 
best to educate him out of his 
super-hospitality and to prevent 
him -from receiving with open 
arms all the “itises,” “isms,” 


“algias,” and other forms of dis- 


ease which are gaily leaping about 
in the form of invisible, rascally 
bugs, ever ready to alight on the 
unsuspecting chap who gives them 
the ghost of an invitation. 

Most children and many older 
folk love to scamper about on the 
nice, smooth hardwood floor in 
their bare feet—they like its cool 
feel after the warm snugness of 
the blankets. But that isn’t sup- 
posed to be good for our best 
health. It’s supposed to give us 
colds and things, and so—the fam- 
ily doctor’s advice is called to our 
attention every time we are caught 
at it. 

And now a national advertiser 
has also conspired against us and 
insists that we put on our 
“comfys” the instant we leap. out 
of bed. This national advertiser, 
needless to say, makes the 
“Comfys,” and in full color pages 
in several national publications he 
is trying to change a pleasant 
habit which we have enjoyed for 
years, But into each of these ad- 
vertisements the child is intro- 
duced and plays its part in helping 
the advertiser to change the habits 
of grownups as well as becoming 
habituated itself. 


A. Ballard 


“Get the child and you get the 
whole family,” says Ralph E. 
Breck, advertising manager of the 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, 
of New York, which is doing this 
advertising. “We have proved 
that fact in our business. And I 
know of any number of instances 
where a child has introduced an 
article or brand into the home be- 
cause it insisted on its being 
bought. A young girl begins to 
go out to parties and she comes 
back and demands the luxuries 
for the home that she has seen 
in the house visited if it happens 
to be better furnished than her 
own home. A friend of mine re- 
cently came out with a new Cole 
Eight. When some of his men 
friends said, ‘Well, how did you 
ever happen to buy that car?’ he 
replied, ‘Oh, the boy sold it to me. 
He knows more than I do about a 
car, reads everything he can get 
hold of about them, advertising, 
articles, anything he can get his 
clutches on that even mentions an 
automobile, and he insisted on this 
car, so here it is.” The boy is 
sixteen years old. 


AS THE TWIG INCLINES 


“By the same token we're try- 
ing to break people of the bare- 
foot habit and get them to acquire 
the felt slipper habit by reaching 
the mother who does the buying 
through the child. Then, too, the 
child who acquires the habit early 
is sure to cling to it when it grows 
up. He isn’t going to give up 
something he has enjoyed for 
years, and he’s going to introduce 
it to his own children when he 
has a family. In short, we be- 
lieve that the more habits of this 
kind that we can break and make, 
the greater will be our volume of 
business from now on.” 

In one way or another these ad- 
vertisements hark back to our old 
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family doctor’s advice. There’s a 
health note as well as a “comfy” 
one tucked in between the phrases. 
A recent one shows “daddy” com- 
ing into the house in mackintosh 
and carrying a dripping umbrella. 
As the mother takes the umbrella 
from him their child runs forward 
holding out his slippers and says, 
“Put on your Comfys quick.” The 
copy goes on to say that your 
family doctor will tell you that 
cold, wet feet cause colds, sore 
throat, sickness, and that after ex- 
posure to bad weather you should 
always get into your warm 
slippers. In other words, form 
the habit of slipping into your 
“comfys” on coming into ‘the 
house after exposure to the ele- 
ments. 

Another habit breaking and 
making advertisement is topped 
by an illustration of a child just 
scrambling out of her nursery bed 
when mother interrupts her with 
the admonition, “Slip on your 
Comfys before you step on this 
cold floor.” The habit appeal is 
still further emphasized in the 
paragraph which follows: 

“Foot chills from cold floors are 
a wasteful drain on your vitality 
that may lead to colds and sick- 
ness. Have Comfys ready when 
you jump out of bed. Every floor 
is a warm floor and soft as a 
cushion when you wear Comfys.” 

In each of the advertisements 
appearing in the publications for 
adults, shoes for the whole fam- 
ily are shown—shoes for daddy, 
mother, the baby and for the older 
children. These latter always fea- 
ture some style particularly at- 
tractive to the child — “Bunny 
Comfys,” “Puss-in-Boots Comfys” 
or other variety named from the 
decoration on the felt. But the 
advertising in children’s maga- 
zines carries the children’s styles 
only, and the habit appeal is made 
direct to the child in one sentence. 
“Tell Daddy or Mother you want 
a pair to wear when you play 
around the house,” says one ad- 
vertisement. 

Literally hundreds of letters 
have been received from the chil- 
dren who have read the “Adven- 
tures of Bob and Boo, the Comfy 
Bunnies” which featured the felt 


slipper habit in the pages of one 
juvenile publication. “This fact,” 
says Mr. Breck, “shows us that we 
are on the right track with our 
habit forming advertising via the 
child appeal route.” 

There are probably any number 
of articles, from pins to pianos, 
where the habit appeal through 
the same vehicle can be quite as 
successfully worked. Children 
are responsible for many of the 
habits of their elders when we 
come to think of it. They get us 
into the habit of eating certain 
kinds of foods, or riding on cet- 
tain kinds of public conveyances 
—because they enjoy the ride bet- 
ter, of buying certain kinds of 
music records, of seeing certain 
“movies,” of reading certain books, 
of using certain brands of toilet 
goods, of going to stores where 
departments are maintained for 
the enjoyment of little folk, and 
they influence us in any number 
of other ways while incidentally 
forming lifelong habits of their 
own, 


C. A. Call With Federal 
Corporation 


C. A. Call, manager of the Eastern 
sales division of the Gurney Ball Bear- 
ing Company, Jamestown, New York, 
and formerly assistant sales manager 
and advertising manager of that o- 
ganization, has resigned to become sales 
manager of the Federal Corporation, 
maker of “Jumbo” spark plugs and 
“‘Syco” products, Westfield, Mass. He 
will assume his new duties next month, 
and will supervise the advertising, a 
well as the sales of the Federal Cor- 
poration. 


Appointment By “Gulf 
Marine Register” 


Zane Thompson has been ay 
manager of the Gulf Marine T. 
— by the Lightner Publishing 
ompany, New Orleans. He was for 
merly in the circulation department of 
the Chicago Record-Herald, now the 
Herald and Examiner, and for the past 
twelve years has been active in the 
anengeeeat of class papers of 

and Lincoln, Neb. 


Machinery Account for Hanser 
Agency 


The American Machinery & Equip 
ment Corporation, Newark, N. J., ba 
put its oes account in the hands 


-s Hanser Agency, Inc., 
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The Purchasing Agent of One of 
America’s Largest Metal Mining 
Companies Said: 


“T get a year’s service from the Annual 
Review and Statistical Number of En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. 


“After I’ve read it—every page—it 
goes alongside my desk. I refer to it 
constantly to find how and where to sup- 
ply the needs of our field engineers as 
they requisition this and that.” 


The Annual Review and Statistical Number 


Engineering -" Mining Journal 


Published January 17, 1920 


is a most complete. survey of metal min- 
ing production and activity. Make your 
ad in this number a “catalog announce- 
ment.” It will go to metal mines, mills 
and smelters the world over, and be kept 
and constantly referred to by the men 
who buy. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 
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about OURSELVES 


ROSS COMPANY 
is an Advertising 
Agency. We deal in 
anelasticsales medium. 
We can hold few fixed 
views. But some views 
we do hold which are both fixed and 


fundamental. 
We will cover them briefly. 


We respect advertising as an eco- 
nomic force. We consider it our duty 
to foster that force. We won’t know- 
ingly take part in advertising which 
tends to cheapen or weaken advertising 
as a sound business power. 


We know that advertising exagger- 
ations are short-lived—that they hurt 
rather than help the sound business. 
We believe that they weaken public 
confidence in advertising as a whole. 
We oppose exaggerations as a cheap- 
ening influence—a slip-shod way out 
of solid work, 

We believe there is a grip some- 
where in the truthful story of every 
worthy product or service. We know 
of no short cuts to that grip. We de- 
pend on thoroughness to carry us to it. 


lackman-lRoss 


ADVERTISING 
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about OURSELVES 
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As an example, we maintain a Test 
Kitchen. This Kitchen in charge of 
a capable woman, brings out underlying 
facts about kitchen products we adver- 
tise. It helps us to present instructive 
facts in women’s language fitted to 
home conditions. 













We aim to bring the equivalent of 
our Test Kitchen into our planning for 
products and services designed for men 
or falling outside the kitchen class. 










We believe advertising is far more 
than an external force. Practised 
soundly, we know that it is a powerful 
internal force as well. We believe the 
planning, therefore, should represent a 
thorough exchange between the Ad- 
vertising Agency and the Organization 
which employs it. 












We believe every house in a position 
to advertise should, besides an Adver- 
tising Agency, employ an Advertising 
Manager. We believe that the Ad- 
vertising Manager should be a man ot 
real calibre, paid a real salary, and 
charged with real responsibility. His 
department, if solid, will take a strong 
hand in moulding company policies. 
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Railroads Use Paid Space to 
Present Problems 


Advertising Campaign Started to Interest Public in the Fundamental 
Facts Surrounding Railroad Control 


HE difficulties which will sur- 

round the railroads when they 
are returned to the control of the 
owning companies after nearly 
two years of war service under 
Government operation, has been 
discussed for a long time in the 
columns of the press. At least 
fifteen different plans have been 
presented, either in Congress or 
by resolutions addressed to Con- 
gress, by individuals and associa- 
tions. In view of the extended 
press comment and various de- 
bates in Congress, it would seem 
that a great deal of attention has 
already been aroused. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the case, 
for almost at the last moment, the 
railroad executives have decided 
to take paid space in order to pre- 
sent more fully and consistently 
the fundamental facts surround- 
ing the present railroad situation. 
This action on the part of the ex- 
ecutives was forecast in PRINTERS’ 
INK last week. 

The first announcement to the 
American people appeared in a 
large space newspaper advertise- 
ment recently, and it is understood 
that following this preliminary 
statement, which was signed by an 
imposing list of presidents and 
executives of the large railway 
systems, a series of advertise- 
ments will appear in daily and 
weekly newspapers and other pub- 
lications. 

In a statement made simultane- 
ously with the appearance of the 
first piece of copy, T. DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, said 
in part: 

“With the return of the roads 
to their owners, the managements 
will be faced with the necessity of 
very large capital expenditures for 
betterments and improvements. 
And this work will have to be 
done at a cost for labor and ma- 
terials about double what it was 
before the war. New capital ex- 


penditures at the rate of $1,00, 
000,000 a year would, therefore 
seem to be the minimum required 
if the railroads are to be enabled 
to handle the growing traffic of 
the country. 

“To attract the new capital for 
up-building the railroads, the 
transportation industry must be 
able to earn a fair return on this 
capital. Adequate earnings are 
only possible with adequate rates 
for service. The rates now are 
admittedly too low to meet the 
greatly increased expenses of op- 
eration and leave a fair margin 
for capital.” 

It is understood that the total 
appropriation for the complete 
campaign will be close to one mil- 
lion dollars, and that every daily 
newspaper printed in English in 
the United States with a selected 
list of country weeklies, national 
weeklies, weekly farm journals, 
foreign language papers, labor 
publications, and business publi- 
cations, will be used. 

The advertising campaign of the 
Railway Executives Association 
marks one more step in the use of 
paid space instead of free pub- 
licity to bring home to the Ameri- 
can people facts about a serious 
situation, and the opinion of one 
group of men concerning these 
facts. 


Oleomargarine Campaign in 
Canada 


The Harris Abattoir Co., T 
has started an advertising campaign for 


Toronto, 


brand oleomargarine. | The 
Ontario and Western advertising is be 
ing handled by J. J. Gibbons, Limited, 
advertising agency, Toronto, while 
McKim, Limited, has charge of the ad- 
vertising in the maritime provinces. 


“HA.” 


Findlay, Business Manager, 
Toronto “Globe” 


Wm. F. Findlay, who a year ago came 
to the Toronto Globe from the Ottawa 
Journal as advertising manager, has bees 
made business manager of the Globe. 
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During First Eleven Months 
of 1919 The Indianapolis Star 
Gained 3,928,125 Agate Lines 


During the first eleven months of 1919, from January Ist 
to November 30th, The Indianapolis Star showed unprecedented 
gains in local, foreign and classified advertising, with a total 
gain of 3,928,125 agate lines. 

Local Gain 45.24 Per Cent 
The local advertising gain for the first eleven months of 


1919 was 2,173,812 agate lines, which was a gain of 45.24 per 
cent over a similar period of 1918. 


Foreign Gain 103.51 Per Cent 
The foreign advertising gain for the first eleven months of 
1919 was 1,322,355 agate lines, which was a gain of 103.51 per 
cent over a similar period of 1918. 


Classified Gain 18.47 Per Cent 
The classified advertising gain for the first eleven months 
of 1919 was 431,958 agate lines, which was a gain of 18.47 
per cent over a similar period of 1918. 


Total Gain 46.64 Per Cent 

The total lineage of The Indianapolis Star for the first 
eleven months of 1919 was 12,349,224 agate lines, as against 
8,421,099 agate lines for a similar period of 1918, which was 
a total gain of 46.64 per cent. 

No wise advertiser attempts to cover prosperous Indiana 
without the aid of the newspaper which every morning of the 
year goes into each and every one of Indiana’s ninety-two 
counties— 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest Morning and Sunday 
Circulation in Indiana 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


The Shaffer Group 


Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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Ovation Greets “Printers’ Ink 
Monthly” 


“Some Baby” Is Almost Unanimous Verdict of Unexpectedly Large Sheaf 
‘ of Congratulatory Missives 


HEN Printers’ Ink Monthly, ably along with everyone else, to 

bearing the December stamp tell you how much I enjoyed it. 
on its forehead, advanced to the There have come to my desk, 4n 
front of the platform and made its the course of a year, a few thou- 
first bow to the public, it felt a sand, I may safely say, booklets, 
little bashful. It realized its own books, catalogues, etc., as samples 
youth and untriedness and it knew of printing, layout and so on, but 
that it faced an audience, however _I have failed to see one which has 
well disposed, which was busy attracted me more than _ the 
with manifold tasks and problems Monthly. Besides being a cracker- 
and which was bound to be more jack piece of printing and make- 
or less critical and Missouri-like up, it is truly a gem of interest. 
in its attitude. The Monthly be- W. K. Wuson, 
lieved it might receive a few en- Manager, Trade Advertising 
couraging handclaps on account of and Sales Promotion, American 
the favor in which its elder sister, Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Printers’ INK, is held, but it was Mass. 


not prepared for the storm of ap- bis apt cele 

plause which swept the orchestra, 

echoed from the balcony, and Accept my hearty congratula- 
could be heard from even the re- tions upon the first number of 


mote parts of the gallery. The Printers’ Ink Monthly. It has 
opening bars of its song had been a long time since I have 


scarcely been heard when mes- seen a publication so beautiful, 
sengers arrived bearing bouquets ; typographically. Its articles _on 
and sheaves of congratulatory mis- various methods of advertising, 


sives and telegrams, into which catalogues and circulars are prac- 
subscriptions were tucked, rained tical, concise and thoroughly up to 


upon the platform. date in the information they con- 
This reception was all the more _ tain. 

pleasing on account of the fact Lauis WILEy, 

that Printers’ Ink Monthly had. Business Manager, New York 

been placed in the position of the Times. 

long-heralded guest whose arrival : => « 

is delayed so long that the other 

guests have become either impa- Volume I, Number 1 of Print- 


tient or have been inclined to lose ers’ Ink Monthly reached my 
interest. But the delays to which desk this morning, and in spite of 
the Monthly was subjected, owing the accumulation of a week’s ab- 
to recalcitrant printers, seemed to sence, I simply had to go through 
heighten the interest in it, if any- it from “kiver to kiver” and this 
thing. No sooner had it made its was not merely the natural curi- 
appearance and doffed its cloak, osity of all advertising men in 
than the audience arose, so to your’new venture. It was the 
speak, with a yell. The burden of attraction of a book so perfect in 
their cry was almost the same, its format and so interesting in 


namely: “Some Baby!” contents that it simply could not 
In the chorus of approval and be laid down without a “once 

the bundle of bouquets, the fol- over.” Hearty congratulations and 

lowing voices and messages could best wishes. 

be detected : W. A. McDermip, 


Have just finished reading your Sales Manager, The Mennen Com- 
‘new baby” and I hasten, prob- pany, Newark, N. J. 
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Herewith one berry. Send me 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for a year 
and be sure and start with the 
first number. I saw one. It’s a 
peach. 


Epwin H. Srvart, 
Macgregor-Cutler Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* | * 


*« 


The initial number of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly was received this 
morning, and it would be difficult 
to adequately express my delight 
with, and surprise at, the com- 
pleteness and attractiveness, as 
well as the many interesting and 
instructing features of the maga- 
zine—that it is destined to fill a 
long-felt requirement there can be 
no question. With my very best 
wishes for the success of the mag- 
azine, and congratulations upon 
your accomplishment. 

H. B. GItiesPre, 
Vice - President, The Michigan 


Stove Company of Detroit. 
* * * 


Please be sure that I receive 
every copy of the Monthly begin- 
ning with Volume I, No. 1. The 
sample copy which I saw con- 
vinced me that I will maintain a 
permanent file of this publication. 

Paut FISHBACK, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 
* *« * 


I’ll say it’s “some baby.” I ex- 
pected Printers’ Ink Monthly to 
be an unusual advertising maga- 
zine, but it far exceeds my an- 
ticipations. If this is the time to 
subscribe I wish you would please 
enter the following subscriptions, 
for which enclosed herewith find 
check. 

FRANK JAMES RASCOVAR, 
President, Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, New York. 
. . 

Just received the first copy of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly and a cas- 
ual glance has convinced me that 
you have the REAL thing in an 
advertising medium of interest to 
every advertising man in the coun- 
try. Of course, I have not yet 
had the opportunity of reading it 
carefully, but I expect to take at 
least two or three nights off this 
week and devote them exclusively 


to a careful reading of its pages 
and I will be mighty glad to write 
you again and tell you what | 
think of it. Don’t you ever dare 
to take my name off your gyb- 
scription list as long as you main. 
tain the high standard which you 
have set in this first issue. 
Henry Nartuay, 
Poole Brothers, Chicago, II], 


* * * 


I received last night the first 
copy of Printers’ Ink Monthly. | 
have been anticipating this peri- 
odical for some time, and am cer- 
tainly glad to have had a look at 
the first number. It is a handsome 
periodical, in almost all particulars, 
well designed, and certainly very 
carefully and handsomely printed, 
The articles in this first number 
are interesting, readable, and in 
varying degree, valuable. Of 
course, with certain of them, I 
would be obliged to differ more 
or less, but I am glad to read 
them nevertheless. With my sin- 
cere congratulations. 

GeEorGE FRENCH, 
Montclair, N. J. 


* * * 


I see that the long-looked-for 
and much anticipated Monthly has 
arrived. After looking over the 
magazine last evening and then at 
the price you are charging for it, 
I wondered why you did not make 
it $3 per year instead of $1. It is 
by far the best thing ever issued. 
The advertising world ought to be 
thirsty for it. 

P. A. Powers, 
Advertising Manager, Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


We would request you to for- 
ward to this department your new 
Monthly. We wish to compliment 
you upon the typographical layout 
and general make-up of this new 
issue, This is in line with the 
uniform high standard as set by 
the weekly, and is a_ welcome 
friend to our family of advertis- 
ing literature. Permit us to wish 
you every success in this new 
venture. 

J. S. PRENDERGAST, 
Advertising Manager, Read 
chinery Company, York, Pa 
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Printers’ Ink Monthly steps as 
easily into first place among its 
contemporaries as Foch stepped 
into supreme command—and by 
the same inherent right. Can't 
imagine how anyone, even remote- 
ly connected with advertising, 


could hope to wobble along with- 
Best of wishes. 
A. M. WAPLEs, 
Secretary, George W. Ford Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 
* 


out it. 


Here is my dollar for a year’s 
subscription to the Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. It certainly is a won- 
derful proposition, basing judg- 
ment on the appearance of the 
first issue. My only objection is 
that your subscription price is too 
low. I am sure I for one would 
gladly pay $2.50 a year. I believe 
every man interested in the prog- 
ress of advertising will back up 
your proposition to the limit. I[ 
believe it is just exactly what we 
need. 

H. C. Jackson, 
Mer. Advertising Promotion 
Dept., The National Farm 
Power, Chicago, IIl. 
+ ™ * 


Enclosed find my _ subscription 
card for Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
I have just completed your first 
issue and had not gone more than 
half way through it before I was 
firmly convinced that I surely 
wanted it every month. And when 
I had gone three-quarters of the 
way through the book, I found 
your return postcard. It required 
no persuasion for me to sign it. 
You ought to be congratulated on 
your new publication, which is a 
gem in every sense of the word. 
At the risk of saying something 
stereotyped, I have always con- 
sidered Printers’ INK the adver- 
tising man’s Bible. It is surely 
more so now by the addition of 
your Monthly, 

Cuester A. Brown, 
Publicity Manager, L. S. Plaut & 
Co., Newark, N. J. 
* * . 


Here is my dollar for Printers’ 
Ink Monthly. The new-born 
babe, like its daddy, is sure of a 
royal welcome wherever it goes. 
You are indeed to be congratu- 


lated. With Printers’ INK in 
a man’s pocket, and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly on his desk, what 
more can he ask for? 
H. B. BAKer, 
Sayre & Baker, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7 * o 


This is just a word of con- 
gratulation on the make-up of the 
Monthly Printers’ Ink, and par- 
ticularly on the character of the 
articles in it. 

C. O. Bripwe tt, 
Poster Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York. 
* * * 

I am very much pleased to see 
the first issue of the Monthly, and 
to note its handsome appearance. 
I congratulate you and wish you 
every success. 

NewcoMs CLEVELAND, 
New York. 
* ” a 

The publication far exceeds my 
expectations in its finished ap- 
pearance, and in the excellent 
practical qualities of the text mat- 
ter. It is a shame to mutilate a 
magazine that is as beautiful typo- 
graphically as the National Geo- 
graphic or House and Garden, but 
while appreciating the setting of 
the material, most of us buy the 
Monthly for the solid helpful facts 
we expect to get out of it, and 
unless you devise some system of 
inserting in handy filing form ar- 
ticles which are of a “text” book 
quality, we shall get the greatest 
value from the Monthly by cutting 
it up. 

R. P. M. Lewis, 
Pencil Sales Promotional Bureau, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
* * . 

I have just been looking through 
the first issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, which came in the mail 
this morning, and want to con- 
gratulate you on its contents and 
its appearance. I hope that it has 
before it many years of useful- 
ness. 

J. Frep Wricurt, 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, 
Conn, 
* + * 

Thanks for sending me Print- 

ers’ Ink Monthly, and I can't help 
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but congratulate you upon its ap- 
pearance and the high character 
of its contents. If Printers’ 
INK furnishes the bread-and- 
butter, we might say that the 
Monthly “takes the cake.” It’s 
bound to be a great advertising 
medium for those who have some- 
thing worth while to sell, and to 
those who “mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest.” 

OLIVER SHEPPARD, 
Samuel McMath & Co., Penn Yan, 

N. Y 

—_ os. 

Accept our congratulations on 
the very high standard of excel- 
lence attained in your first issue 
of the new baby in the Printers’ 
INK family—Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly. We shall, of course, wish to 
receive all the copies of this inter- 
esting and most promising maga- 
zine. We extend our -best wishes 
for a bright and successful future. 

Ropert CLARKE, JR., 
Advertising Manager, Petroleum 
Iron Works Company of 
Ohio, Sharon, Pa. 
* * * 

Indeed, the new Printers’ Ink 
Monthly is some baby; I bet you 
are as proud of this youngster 
as any father is of his first son. 
Here is a dollar towards a nurs- 
ing bottle. 

J. R. G. Roester, 
Roesler & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*~ * x 

Hooray for the Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, and long may it live! 
It certainly will live forever if 
subsequent issues are as good as 
the first. 


Cart J. NICKEL, 
Advertising Department, Interna- 
tional Motor Co., New York. 


ewe 

Printers’ Ink Monthly is a cred- 
it to the advertising art. If the 
December number is any sample 
of what is to follow, it will fill a 
want of many who are connected 
with the art. Printers’ Ink Month- 
ly deserves, according to the prom- 
ising indications of the first issue, 
to share honors with Printers’ 
Ink for leadership as journals 
publishing articles of interest and 
value to the arts of advertising 


INK 


and selling. Missing an issue 
would be like getting the weekly 
three times a month instead of 
four, and so you'll find a dollar 
enclosed for my subscription, You 
won't be prosecuted for profiteer- 
ing, that’s sure. Best of snecess 
to you—we'll all watch for the 
“new baby.” 
CuHartes E, Frouman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * & 

The first issue of Printers’ Inb 
Monthly has come to my desk, and 
I am certainly enthusiastic about 
it. If every succeeding issue js 
as good as this one I do not want 
to miss a single one, 

L. L. Carr, 
Advertising Manager, Interna- 
tional Heater Co., Utica, N. Y, 
* a * 


We have received the December 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 
and we congratulate you upon its 
fine appearance. We believe that 
it will be a worthy assistance to 
your weekly edition. 

C. N. Kirkpatrick, 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
rs. 
* * * 

Congratulations on the first is- 
sue of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
May each succeeding issue be bet- 
ter and bigger. Regarding sub- 
scription — you bet,—me too— 
here’s a dollar. 

James S. CAwLey, 
Eastern Manager, The Dal-Ray 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
cal * * 

Congratulations upon your first 
issue of the Monthly just received. 
It is the best thing of its kind we 
have seen, and you may enter our 
subscription for the coming year. 
Cart M. MANN, 
Manager, Fire & 


Advertising 
Engineering, New 


Water 
York. 
” * * 

Some unknown friend was kind 
enough to send me a copy to-day 
of a first issue of the Monthly 
Printers’ Ink, and after going 
through it I don’t see how I could 
very well get along without it 
I therefore enclose my check. 

WitiaM §. GILL, 
New York American. 
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_what is national advertising 


but local advertising multiplied? 


The thing that a manufacturer 
should appreciate most next to con- 
sumer demand is dealer co-opera- 
tion. 


The greatest concentrated con- 
sumer demand and therefore the 
most effective dealer co-operation, 
can be secured through newspaper 
advertising. 


To receive best co-operation from 
the trade, you yourself must give 
the best. What better can you give 
than using the local newspapers, 
thus creating the largest demand 
exactly in territories where you ex- 
pect dealer co-operation? 


Obviously that is the logical adver- 
tising method ‘to produce the 
biggest sales, to show the greatest 
net profit, and to have the lowest 
advertising expense. 


Follow that method. Extend your 
newspaper campaign to keep pace 
with your distribution. Multiply 
your Jocal advertising—that is the 
efficient national campaign. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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The Key to Happiness and Success 
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“America First” 


If advertisers desire to use the wonderful 
Roosevelt Memorial (February) Number of COMFORT, 
the title page of which is shown opposite, they are 
advised to wire reservations. 


In our last three issues this year we carried 
almost three times as much advertising as we did in 
the same issues last year. If February should show 
the same proportionate increase (and indications 
are strongly that way) we should have to refuse 
twelve to fifteen pages of advertising offered for the 
Roosevelt number. 


Surely this great, productive, patriotic issue, al- 
ways a record puller on any proposition appealing to 
farm folks, is one you will want to use. 


This is fair warning that our space is limited by 
mechanical equipment and editorial considerations to 
just so many lines of advertising. When that limit 
is reached, all further orders will be refused. 


You can be sure of space if you wire reservations 
at once. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr, 7 
New York OfSce: 1628 Aeckan Hall 
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N 1920 the Building Supply Dealers of 
America will sell to contractors and 
builders more than a billion dollars worth 
of all kinds of building materials. These 
dealers have warehouses where they keep 
these supplies ready for quick delivery. 


Contractors depend on the dealers—and 


by telling the dealers about your products, 
you are bound to widen your sales dis- 
tribution. 








So—be sure to get the message in the 


ONLY paper recognized as the DEALERS 
OWN PAPER—different from any other 
paper in the building field. | 


Offers also—a big market for motor 
trucks and all kinds of labor-saving equip- 


ment. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
NEW YORK OFFICE — 309 BROADWAY — PHONE WORTH 2 





Selling Car-Lots on the “Cash and 


Carry’ 


’ Plan 


Having Recourse to Advertising, a Minnesota Grower-Shipper of Po- 
tatoes Takes a Swat at Living Costs—Eliminates Expensive Rejections 


By J. T. 


A MINNESOTA grower-ship- 
per of potatoes, Chas. Hecht- 
man of Osseo, is using produce 
business-paper advertising to sell 
car-lot potatoes on what he calls 
the “Cash and Carry” plan. The 
advertisements have aroused con- 
siderable interest in the trade. Up 
to October 18, Hechtman had sold 
856 car-lots, invoiced at $1,043,000. 
This was over one-tenth the total 
Minnesota potato movement to 
that date, as indicated by Govern- 
ment reports. 

Hechtman declares in a recent 
advertisement that he has aver- 
aged “one kick to 55 cars”—and 
then proceeds to tell what the 
complaints were and how he rec- 
tified them. 

Like the cash and carry plan 
in the retail grocery field, Hecht- 
man’s method is an attack on 
high-living costs by eliminating 
services usually given which can 
be dispensed with. The old-line 
retail merchant, by giving credit 
and delivering goods, incurs costs 
which obviously he must allow for 
in his price scale. The-cash and 
carry store does not furnish 
these services, and is able to make 
a price reduction aside from any 
buying advantages it may have. 

Just as the appeal of the cash 
and carry store is price, so is 
Hechtman’s method of selling car- 
lot potatoes—a legitimate appeal 
when the offered cash advantage 
is a real one. Instead of selling 
potatoes f. o. b. delivery point, or 
through a commission firm—usual 
methods—Hechtman sells f. o. b. 
Osseo. 

“You don’t need reference,” he 
says in an advertisement. “Wire 
for price. I'll quote price. If you 
accept, I'll wire car number and 
number pounds and cost of car. 
You instruct your bank wire the 
Farmers- State Bank, Osseo, 
Minn. draft for the amount.” The 


Bartlett 


local bank pays the cash to Hecht- 
man upon delivery of bill of lad- 
ing. 

Simple enough, but a method 
which commends itself in some 
ways strongly to the _ shipper. 
When he sells, he knows just ex- 
actly what he is going to get, net. 
When he ships to a commission 
firm he doesn’t know, nor when he 
ships to a delivery point buyer 
who may refuse the shipment, or 
find fault with the quality or con- 
dition and demand an adjustment. 
The method, further, enables the 
shipper to do a larger business on 
less capital. Because his selling 
expense is less, he can actually 
sell for less, making an induce- 
ment to the car-lot buyer. 

It is quite possible that we shall 
see considerable development in 
the produce trade of this plan. 
Hechtman’s success with it, using 
it as an advertising point and giv- 
ing it a name which in itself in- 
terests nearly everybody, has been 
remarkable. Moreover, others are 
following his lead. A concern in 
the Wisconsin potato district now 
advertises the cash and carry 
plan, selling not only potatoes, but 
hay by this method. 


HECHTMAN’S BREEZY ADVERTISING 


Hechtman sells potatoes either 
bulk or sacked. By taking bulk 
potatoes the buyer effects a fur- 
ther saving. Hechtman handles all 
Minnesota white and red potatoes, 
but specializes on Red River Ohio, 
which he declares is the best va- 
riety grown in Minnesota. 

His advertising is decidedly in- 
formal. Not merely does this 
original potato advertiser ignore 
spelling and punctuation rules; he 
talks in his advertisements, and 
the talk—hereby recommended to 
short story writers in search of 
color—is that of a non-literary, 


experienced potato operator to the 
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“trade,” a man we would guess 
who has been a better student 
in the school of experience than 
he was in the public schools. This 
is the way he tells of a complaint: 

“Twas so soft that I was just 
about to advertise for some one to 
kick in with a complaint when— 
Bing! W. J. Shellenberger, Re- 
publican, Neb., somewhere out in 
the Tall Grass Country. This 
man was wiring in at the rate 
of $2,000 to three thousand per 
day. I don’t know him from a 
Nickel Pot of sour beans, but did 
know he was all Wool and a Yard 
Wide—when I had some 10M— 
15M dollars of his Jack in my 
Jeans, and he wired: Car so-and- 
so at Dorchester, Neb., is a car of 
‘Nutmegs,’ what-r-yu-goin-tu do 
about it?’ I said: Nothin’ to do 
about, but settle the ‘Hechtman 
Way’ — wiring return of your 
money; you handle the car. An- 


other guy at Akron, Ohio, says: 
‘Like buying a “Pig-in-a-Poke.” 
Car is-short weight 17 bushels.’ 
Next day he fainted dead away 


when he found a draft for the 
shortage.” 

In enlarging on the merits of 
the cash and carry plan, Hecht- 
man is. explicit. The buyer, he 
says, pays for what he gets, and 
gets what he pays for; he doesn’t 
have to “pay for what the other 
fellow bought and won’t pay for.” 
If everybody sold potatoes on the 
cash and carry plan, he says, there 
could be no glut in the market. 
It would stabilize the price, be- 
cause buyers would buy according 
to the demand. 

Hechtman suggests in one ad- 
vertisement that when sellers 
market car-lot potatoes on a deliv- 
ered basis they must or do add 
15 to 20 per cent to the price, to 
take care of rejections. Selling 
delivered basis, he says, is too 
much of an incentive to city buy- 
ers to speculate, and the shippers 
get orders the buyer doesn’t in- 
tend to take unless the price is 
up. He lends serious color to his 
arraignment of the common sys- 
tem by quoting prices which are 
sufficiently lower to induce a con- 
siderable number to pay him cash 
at shipping point for potatoes. 

“There are some few people in 
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the potato producing sections of 
this country who are using this 
so-called ‘cash and carry’ system 
in marketing carload lots of 
tatoes,” stated a field agent of the 
U. S. Bureau of Markets, con. 
sulted by Printers’ Inx. “It js 
nothing more than an f, 0. b, sale 
where the grower or seller re. 
ceives cash for his carload of po- 
tatoes at the time it is billed ou 
and the buyer assumes the risk 
from that point. 

“There are many advantages to 
this plan of marketing. It can 
be done and it is fundamentally 
right. It is a sound marketing 
method to employ. Such a 
method eliminates much of the 
speculative phase of buying, there- 
by tending to reduce the margin 
in each transaction. 

“This plan at present is limited 
to certain favorable conditions, 
If the grower or seller in the pro- 
ducing district has an established 
reputation for ‘delivering the 
goods,’ or fulfilling the order and 
his specifications exactly, such 
sales are possible. I mean by 
this that the buyer or broker or 
wholesaler at the other end must 
be able to depend upon the pota- 
toes or other commodity being 
just the grade and quality. repre- 
sented by the seller. This conf- 
dence sometimes develops from 
business transactions over a period 
of years or from a_ well-estab- 
lished reputation on the part of 
the grower or seller for ‘deliver- 
ing the goods.’ 

“Such a plan is feasible on an 
extensive scale by organizations 
such as the East Shore Virginia 
Potate Growers’ Association, of 
where State or Government 1- 
spection and the use of recognized 
grades makes it possible for trad- 
ing to be done on definite and 
mutually understood requirements 
and specifications.” 

So “Cash and Carry” in car- 
lots is not a “false alarm” after 
all, no half-baked plan of an ama- 
teur economist to reduce the cost 
of handling potatoes and ¢ 
produce. In grasping the intimate 
relation of the plan to present 
conditions, and in advertising # 
under an apt name, Hechtmas 
“rang the bell,” as instance the 
quantity of potatoes he has 





Scotch Tweeds to Be Co-operatively 
Advertised 


A Big Combination of Manufacturers to Advertise the Goods After They 
Are Sold 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Inx 


ee to the value of £17,- 
529, 16 shillings, 9 pence has 
already been ordered for these ad- 
vertisements” says, in effect, a 
pamphlet issued by the Scottish 
Woolen Trade-mark Association 
which describes to tailors and cos- 
tumers a big advertising campaign 
on Scotch tweeds planned for next 
spring. 

When you find a British con- 
cern coming out into the open like 
this, you begin (if you know our 
people) to rub your eyes. Most 
of us would rather tell our views 
on religion, reveal our guilty 
“past,” show our love letters, or 
let go of almost any other infor- 


mation habitually kept hidden in 


the deepest donjon beneath the 
castle moat, than allow anyone to 
pry out of us the amount we 
spend, have spent, or are going 
to spend in advertising. And the 
stern and wild Caledonian is not 
precisely famous for being less 
reticent than the rest of the Brit- 
ish, The explanation of the way 
the associated woolen men have 
acted thus unusually is that in 
taking the advertising medicine, 
they have not sipped at the dose 
in a hesitating manner, but swal- 
lowed it at a gulp. 

I am in a position to tell the 
whole story; but first you must 
understand the conditions of our 
cloth trade. 

Practically all of it passes 
through the hands of wholesale 
woolen merchants, who supply the 
goods to tailors and costumers. 
They buy in the “heavy woolen 
district,” as it is called, of York- 
shire; in Scotland; in the West of 
England—everywhere where cloth 
is woven. The custom is for 
manufacturers to prepare twice 
every year sample weavings of 
their new designs and show these 
to the jobbers already described. 


These, the wholesale woolen mer- 
chants, then order “pieces” of 50 
to 60 yards to a pattern: often 
the orders are very large. When 
the first deliveries are made the 
jobbers cut some swatches and 
bind them with a leather top and 
a suspending string. They give 
these bunches, as they are called, 
containing 100 swatches or more, 
to tailors, and also use them in 
taking orders. The tailor may 
order of regular bread-and-butter 
material a piece or halfpiece, if 
he is in a fair way of. business. 
Of fancy patterns he will order 
a few suit-lengths—about 34 
yards for a man’s suit, and more 
for a woman’s coat and skirt. 
When the tailor cannot please a 
customer with the cloth actually 
in stock, he falls back on the 
bunch, and orders a suit-length of 
the material chosen. 


REMAKING CUSTOM 


For thus breaking bulk, and for 
examining and shrinking the cloth, 
the jobber charges a pretty high 
profit. Some people think the 
profit taken is too high and one 
new firm, Nelson, Ogilvy & Co., 
Edinburgh, claims that this is in 
part through inefficient handling. 
They will have a warehouse all 
on one floor, with never-turn-back 
equipment, and their own railway- 
siding, so that parcels go straight 
into the train. They say that they 
can make the tailor sit up and 
take notice when he is quoted 
prices based on this kind of han- 
dling. They are also going to cut 
out the’ bunch system and show 
tailors how to do business in half- 
pieces at least: and also handle the 
goods that will sell the fastest— 
namely, those that are advertised 
with the Scottish trade-mark. 

It has been necessary to explain 
the merchandising of tailors’ ma- 
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terials, because this is what led to 
the advertising in the first in- 
stance. A number of Scotch man- 
ufacturers found that jobbers were 
bunching swatches of genuine 
Scotch goods along with York- 
shire cloth, some of it containing 
cotton or shoddy, and labeling the 
whole “Scotch Tweeds.” 

This got their backs up and they 
formed the Scottish Woolen 
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BRITISH, AND INTERESTING 
THROUGHOUT 


TYPICALLY 


Trade-mark Association, to regis- 
ter a mark and advertise it. By 
now 37 firms are thus operating. 
They are understood to represent 
75 per cent of the total output of 
Scotland. 

The Association is incorporated 
under the Government Department 
of Trade as “a company not trad- 
ing” for profit: for the goods are 
sold in exactly the old way by 
individual members. The incor- 
poration confines the mark to 
“goods. manufactured in Scotland 
of pure, new wool, free from cot- 
ton’ or’ other vegetable fibre, 
shoddy, mungo,. thread waste, or 
any other remanufactured wool.” 
“Pure new wool” is, in the same 
rules, defined as “wool that-has not 
previously been spun nor entered 
into the construction of any woven 
or knitted fibre, a proportion of 
silk. being -allowed .for decorative 
purposes.” 
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The advertised goods will there. 
fore be absolutely right, and oj 
the best quality. The Association 
has a fine office in Edinburgh, and 
“has appointed an Organizing sec. 
retary, F. H. Bisset, who had 
previously organized with grea 
success the Scottish Master Print. 
ers’ Federation, which first made 
efficient costing universal in jts 
trade. Members are assessed for 
advertising by a small percentage 
on output. 

Notwithstanding anything said 
to the contrary, the Scotch are a 
pushing people and good spenders 
for the right purpose. In my pro- 
fessional experience I have found 
them generous as well as enter. 
prising. They are certainly show. 
ing themselves to be both in the 
affair under discussion, By the 
time the advertisements begin to 
appear every yard of cloth adver 
tised will have been sold. The re. 
tailer will get the entire immedi- 
ate benefit of the expenditure. And 
the public will get the benefit of 
being able to recognize the best 
clothing fabric known to mankind 
by a mark stamped on the reverse 
side. Manufacturers entitled to 
use the mark will only benefit by 
the future demand. But there is 
no question of this demand not 
being big. My prediction is tha 
before the spring season is over 
every yard will have been made 
up into suits and costumes, and 
sold to the public, and that the 
gratified public will be demanding 
more Scotch tweeds than there are 
in the world. 

The advertisements prepared are 
very handsomely illustrated. The 
account is being handled by the 
London Press Exchange, Limited, 
and future plans include an ex- 
tension of the effort to the United 
States. Nothing will be done, 
however, until Mr. Bisset has vis- 
ited America and surveyed the 
field. 


Atlanta Agency Has Diamond 
Rubber Account 


The Diamond Holfast Rubber Com- 


pany, maker of auto accessories 
mechanical rubber goods, Atlanta, 
has put its advertising account i® 
hands of the George W. Fo 
pany, advertising agency, Atlanta; fa 
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OF NORTHERN OHIO 

Just as gold is the money standard of America, so is 
THE PLAIN DEALER the advertising standard of 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. With its 77-year 
record of keeping faith and making good THE PLAIN 
DEALER carries more advertising of standard prod- 
ucts than any other medium in this substantial terri- 
tory of 2,800,000 consumers. You standardize your 
product in the most fruitful field between New York 
and Chicago when you advertise it in this standard 
medium of Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bidg., New York Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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7Six Billion Dollar 


™ 


¥ Opportunity 


HAT the railways must pur. 

chase and do to meet pre 

ent and increasing demands 

the transportation systems of this 

country—that is the big, live sub. 
ject covered by the 


SIX BILLION DOLLAR MARKET NUMBER 
of the 
RAILWAY AGE OF JANUARY 2, 192) 


The railways are at least four 
years behind in facilities. Pro: 
pects of their being able to rais 


large amounts of capital are bet 
ter than at any time during the 
last fifteen years. Big Busines, 
yes, the Biggest ever done by 
manufacturers who supply the 
railways’ innumerable wants, lie 
just ahead. 
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Facts and Data concerning what 
the Railways must acquire and do 


to meet present and increasing demands will be fully 
given in this unusual issue—this “Six Billion Dollar 
Sales’ Market” number with its guaranteed circulation 
of 15,000—this number which will be read by 50,000 


railway men here and abroad. 


As a matter of sound business policy, those who supply 
the railways, those who desire to enter this vast market, 
should adopt a well defined and purposeful advertising 
campaign to start in the Six Billion Dollar Sales’ Market 


number of January 2, 1920. 


Time is limited—forms close December 
24— but quick action will enable you to 


Get into this Big Number with a Punch! 


SIMMONS - BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Building - - 


Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Washington 
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‘ ” bd 
‘Iron Age” Omits Issues 
During Strike 

The Iron Age, New York, is one of 
the trade publications which has decided 
not to ‘print the issues delayed by the 
recent printers’ strike in New York. In 
a circular letter to advertisers, it is ex- 
plained that The Iron Age deems it bet- 
ter to give the news of “today.” It will, 
therefore, omit the issues of October 9, 
16, 23, 30 and November 6, 13 and 20. 
It renewed weekly publication with the 
issue of November 27. During the 
strike, The Iron Age issued “weekly 
emergency issues” containing market 
reports, etc., without advertisements. C. 
S. Baur, advertising manager, has in- 
formed advertisers that schedules will 
be advanced. 


L. E. Pratt Resigns Vice-Presi- 
dency of A. A. C. of W. 


Lewellyn E. Pratt has resigned the 
first “vice-presidency of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, an 
office which he has held since July, 1918. 
This resignation was made necessary by 
the demands of the Lewellyn E. Pratt, 
Inc., advertising service, New York, an 
organization which Mr. Pratt has con- 
ducted during the last six years. While 
vice-president of the Associated Clubs 
Mr. Pratt introduced a budget plan for 
the financial maintenance of the organ- 
ization which is now in full and success- 
ful operation. Mr. Pratt was for many 
years chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the associated clubs. 


a = 
Prof. Starch Gives Harvard 
. 
Course 
Professor Daniel Starch is on leave 
of absence from the University of Wis- 
consin during the present year and is 
giving the course on advertising in the 
iraduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University former- 
ly given by Professor Paul T. Chering- 
ton. Professor Starch has given a 
course on advertising at the University 
of Wisconsin for the past eleven years. 


George Seton Thompson Staff 
Increased 


John M. Haggard, who recently re- 
turned from overseas service has 
joined the advertising plan department 
of the George Seton Thompson Com- 
any, Chicago. Another addition to the 
hompson staff is John W. Barney, re- 
cently with the Bert L. White Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


J. R. McLennan in Tire 
Advertising 


J. Roy McLennan, who has been head 
of the advertising department of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Brooklyn 
N. Y., has become a member of the copy 
department of the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Company, New York. 


New Men With Detroit 
Agency 


A. R. Barbier, for five years with 
the advertising department of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, and for 
the last two years in charge of the busi- 
ness management of that department, 
has joined the Power, Alexander & Jen. 
kins Company, Detroit, and will be in 
charge of the research and investigation 
department. 

Another new member of the staff of 
this agency is Wm. C. Dudgeon, for 
eight years connected with advertising 
work in the fields of manufacturing, re. 
tail and agency advertising, and recently 
with the Gardnér Advertising Company 
of St. Louis. 

The Salisbury Axle Company of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is a new client of 
the Power, Alexander & Jenkins Com. 
pany. Plans are now under way for 
a campaign in national publications, 


F. S. Montgomery to Go With 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co, 


F. S. Montgomery, for the past six 
years advertising manager of the Ne 
tional Metal Molding Company, Pitts 
burgh, and prior to that, for several 
years district manager in charge of the 
Atlanta office of the same company, has 
resigned, effective December 31, after 
which date he will be associated with 
the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York. 
Mr. Montgomery’s successor with the 
Pittsburgh company has not been an- 
nounced. 


R. W. Knox With New York 
Hudson Co. 


R. W. ‘Knox, formerly advertising 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, is director of the 
sales and publicity department of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company of New 
York, Inc., and not of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company of Detroit, of 
which organization O. H. McCornack 
is sales manager and George W. Cush- 
ing, advertising manager. 


New Advertising Manager of 
Brooklyn Store 


Earnest Hastings, advertising director 
of Lansburgh & Bro, department store, 
Washington, D. C., will become direc 
tor of publicity of A. I. Namm & Son, 
department store, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
February 1. S. Charles Blumenstock, 
at present publicity director, will at 
sume new duties in the merchandise di- 
vision on that date. 


E. W. Timmerman Represents 
“Good Housekeeping” 

E. W. Timmerman, formerly with the 
Chicago office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Inc., newspaper representatives, is now 
a_ member of the Chicago selling foree 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine, New~ 
York. 
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A Half Billion 


Com- 

cAUTOMOBILE and truck 

manufacturers of Indiana plan 
a production in 1920 of total 
value of $650,970,000. The 
twenty-six manufacturers will 
produce 437,500 motor vehi- 
cles. Making automotive ve- 
hicles is but one of the several 
industries in which the In- 
dianapolis Radius is among 
the world leaders. 


This making, booming, buy- 
ing territory is dominated by 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Use Newspapers On A Three-Year Basis 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager _— First National Bank Building 
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ae Opl . Sign 


F VERE is a simple, single-faced Oplex Sign 

' ' —=<no “‘frills or fixin’s."” The letters»are 
of raised, snow-white glass. The back- 
ground is of black‘metal. Directly behind each 
letter are the lamps, so'arranged that practically 
none of the light rays are wasted. They all 
shine through the glass letters when the “‘juice” 





“is on. 


This means that Oplex electric signs are not 
only the most efhcient type of electric night 
signs, but excellent day signs as well—raised, 


white letters on ‘a dark background. At night 


each character stands out of the darkness, a. 


solid, blazing letter. of light—no broken out- 
lines. They have greatest reading distance, 


You need electrical advertising—the Oplex 


‘kind _—for your front, your dealers’ fronts. 


Write for a sketch showing how the new sign 


will look. 


The Flexlume Sign Co. ,,,Diss*sict! Advertising 


~ Pacific Coast Distributors Canddian Distributors 
Electric Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 4 Toronto, Ont. 
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Making “Human Interest” Pictures 
Really Human 


it's $o Easy to Find Logical Compositions and Ideas That There Seems 
to Be No Excuse for Gross Exaggeration 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


GHE was the mother of three 
children—two of them boys of 
the snagged-pants age, and she 
was strangely excited over an ad- 
vertising illustration she had seen 
in a current magazine. This pic- 
ture featured a boy of ten, shoot- 
ing an arrow from a bow. 

“What a bad thing to do,” she 
exclaimed, “and I argue with my 
two boys to keep them from play- 
ing with bows and arrrows. Here 
they print a full page illustration 
of a youngster at it and the in- 
ference is that the sport is all 
right. If one of my lads saw that, 
he would bring it to me and re- 
mark: ‘But, mother, bows and ar- 
rows are safe; see, this boy in the 
picture is using them, and it’s 
Dad’s magazine, too.’ 

“Some parents might not ob- 
ject to shooting arrows. I do. 
once saw a little fellow’s eye put 
out in innocent play. It was a 
tragedy. I shudder when I even 
think of a bow and arrow. Boys 
are so careless.” 

The advertisement mentioned 
was for garments for boys and 
while the advertiser may have his 
side of the story, nevertheless, 
there will be many mothers who 
will agree with the “fussy” one 
who does not believe that a bow 
and arrow is a safe instrument in 
the hands of careless youth. Now 
advertising illustrations should not 
be open to the criticism of any 
class. It is just as easy to make 
them above even casual reproach. 

We are reminded of a Valspar 
drawing—one of a_ series—that 
called down the wrath of many 
parents, despite the fact that it 
was beautifully drawn and became 
a logical part of the advertiser’s 
varnish story. While mother en- 
tertained' a guest in the dining 
room, Little Ethel—of tender 
years—hadvremoved a kettle of 


boiling hot water from the gas , 
3 


range, and was deliberately pour- 
ing its contents out upon the 
kitchen floor. This little lady was 
saying to a profoundly inter- 
ested child friend: “Oh, no, 
mother won’t mind. She did this 
herself the other day just to show 
Mrs. Bates how perfectly wonder- 
ful the floor is since we had it 
varnished.” 

Valspar has used many similar 
illustrations, all designed to bring 
out an important selling fact con- 
nected with the product. Most of 
them have been of the “hot water 
accident variety” and therefore 
entirely permissible. But any 
mother will tell you that her child 
—any child—should not “fool 
around the stove.” It is almost an 
inflexible rule in every well-con- 
ducted home that small tots shall 
not go near boiling hot water. 
They nearly always scald them- 
selves. Little Ethel, in this case, 
doubtless made the demonstration 
without her mother’s sanction or 
knowledge, but this does not ex- 
cuse the design. It is an infringe- 
ment upon good sense. It is set- 
ting a bad example. Children 
pick up magazines and _ look 
through them. They see pictures 
and they are born imitators. A 
kettle of boiling hot water is no 
plaything for a small child, 


DEPICTING NATURAL SCENES 


Advertisers have grown to see 
the wisdom of what, in the ver- 
nacular, is known as the “human 
interest” illustration. This. means 
—or should mean—a picture’ that 
reflects some normal scene in 
everyday life. People and condi- 
tions are not exaggerated. Things 
must be as they are. And such 
illustrations are invariably better 
than any distortion. The reader 
questions exaggeration. It fails to 
reflect a condition in his. own life 
or experience, 
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“We must knock ’em cold this 
time,” is a pet way of saying that 
no commonplace picture will do. 
And by commonplace is doubtless 
meant the quietly normal. What 
a grave error this is. For truth 
is indeed stranger—and more in- 
teresting—than fiction. All of the 
little and big dramas of existence 
are played by “real folks” at some 
time or another. We need invent 
or exaggerate nothing. 

Manufacturing. tailors, of late, 
have encouraged the human inter- 
est picture, patterned closely after 
things as they are, and reports 
show that.never before has there 
been so much enthusiasm over ad- 
vertising illustrations. 

Nothing makes the artist quite 
so ill-tempered and disgusted as 
to have-the “rank outsider” called 
in as critic. If he would only stop 
to think. it over, however, he 
would recognize that the public 
in general, with no_ technical 
knowledge of commercial art, is 
the final arbiter. 


COMMITTEES THAT DECIDE 


A number of advertisers, after 
many troublesome “breaks,” now 
deliberately call in a mixed com- 
mittee to pass upon advertising 
designs. It may include everybody 
from the office boy to the head of 


a production department. These 
people are asked to look the de- 
signs over and discuss them with 
perfect frankness. Some splendid 
criticisms result and mistakes cor- 
rected that might otherwise have 
been overlooked. 

There. is the type of design used 
by Paramount-Artcraft to present 
its motion picture story in a hu- 
man way. Quite the most appeal- 
ing of these so far, is the scene 
in the small-town hotel lobby, with 
the guest who has just arrived, 
asking: “What’s the best show in 
town?” of the night clerk. Out 
through the open doorway can be 
seen the entrance of a bright little 
motion picture theatre—just as 
they -are so often found. The 
smiling clerk,.the traveling man, 
nonchalantly leaning against the 
desk,-the bejl..hop. with the grin 
and the Jobby atmosphere are all 
admirable. “T’ve . been right 
there,” is the comment. 


INK 


The ‘nearer artists come, in ad. 
vertising, to people and scenes and 
incidents that most readers haye 
seen, the more sure the 
It’s so natural that this should 
the case. “Queer” pictures ai. 
ways invite speculative suspicion 
That they attract attention is 
a very poor answer. 

“Has it occurred to you,” said 
an agency man not long since 
“that the apparent cause for much 
of the so-called wrangling tha 
takes place in securing 0, K’s 
on schedules, is centred around 
this one problem—the illustration? 
Pictures are matters of opinion 
And the folks at the factory have 
a perfect right to their persona 
viewpoints. 

Photographic subjects hare 
come into favor largely becaus 
clients have wearied of persuai- 
ing an artist to see it the publics 
way—the way that is not cluttered 
up with too much sentiment and 
too many idealisms of art. Th 
accuracy and truthfulness of a 
photograph is not questioned a 
a rule. 


WOMAN SEES WHAT IS WRONG 


A full page drawing was sub- 
mitted at the plant one day and 
the president of the company 
asked his lady secretary to e- 
amine the design and to give a 
expression of opinion as regards 
its merits and demerits. The at 
vertisement concerned piston rings 
and pointed out that women 
should be interested in such me 
chanical parts, since weak com- 
pression in cylinders meant a non- 
responding car. : 

The sketch was semi-cartoon m 
character, in that a group of 
women, who might drive their 
own cars, were grouped about at 
immense piston ring, at which 
they were looking with critical m- 
terest. A caption read: “Wome 
who drive cars or who may drive 
them in the future, should be iD- 
terested in this piston ring. 

“Well, what do you think of it” 
the president asked the secretary: 

Her eyes swept the design from 
top to bottom and then she salt: 
“Women are not wearing hats 
like that. The automobile coat @ 
the figure at the right is ao ® 
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Proof 


of the Pudding 


Results are the final, determining test of the 
value of an advertising medium. Letters 
from which the following excerpts are taken 










around 

ed are on file in our othce: 

veo ‘‘Our full page coupon advertisement in 
the Herald and Examiner was the most 

wae successful of any we have tried in Chicago: 

ersuat Returns show that by using your paper in 

— connection with one of the other Chicago 

a a papers, we have covered Chicago with a 






thoroughness that could not have been 
accomplished in any other way.”’ 


‘‘We are using seventeen newspapers and 
magazines. The Herald and, Examiner 








$ sub- 

a has proved by far the cheapest and best 
ey medium for bringing results.” 

it ‘‘Our campaign featuring Player Pianos 
e al: at $585 brought twice as many inquiries 






from the Herald and Examiner as from 
the other morning paper and nearly ten 










| me 
com times as many as from the evening paper 
wf in which the same campaign was run.” 
n in has F m . 
af Advertising in the Herald and Examiner 
+4 pays the advertiser. Is it on your list? 
hich . 
| in- fh. Bichoon . 
we General Manager 
iD- 
it?” 
ary. 
-q 
“i The Gateway to the Chicago Market 

NEW YORK OFFICE: DETROIT OFFICE: 
or Room 802, the Astor Trust Bldg. Kresge Building 
m Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739 Telephone, Cherry 6618 
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style—it hasn’t been worn for a 
year.” 

“But what of the idea—the lay- 
out—the theme of the picture?” 
the president insisted, rather im- 
patiently. 

Every attempt to pin her down 
to the main issue was frustrated 
by the “little details,” thereby 
showing that women are even 
more exacting and critical than 
men and rather resent errors that 
might escape even an art director 
or a dignified committee meeting. 
On the other hand, that their ob- 
servations are constructive, may 
be admitted from another inci- 
dent of this same interview. 

Someone suggested that the il- 
lustration was somewhat irrele- 
vant, It would be better to picture 
a woman in a car, in the midst 
of street traffic, fumbling at the 
gears and quite distracted over 
her inability to make the engine 
respond as it should under stress 
of extreme conditions. 

“No,” I do not think that would 
be a good idea,” said the lady 
quickly, “for it would frighten 
women unnecessarily. They would 
imagine that the same thing might 
happen to tkem, and while it il- 
lustrates the point you are trying 
to make, it has the bad reaction of 
frightening us from driving cars 
at all. I rather imagine that man- 
ufacturers of automobiles who are 
doing everything in their power 
to increase the percentage of 
women who drive, would resent 
this negative appeal.” 

And there you are! 

Those campaigns which, heavily 
illustrated, seem to receive the 
most interested and enthusiastic 
reception, universally, are nearly 
always natural in picture and in 
text. 

Happily, the modern trend is 
more and more'in this direction. 
Artists are using models and not 
trusting so much to imagination. 
“Draw real folks” is the adver- 
tiser’s cry. 


G..V. Van Doren has been made ad- 
vertising manager of A. Laitner & Sons, 
makers of “Laco” trade-marked brooms, 
Detroit, succeeding R. A. Sigmann, 
who recently joined the staff of the 
Griswold Press, Detrwit. 


INK 


Life Insurance Increasing 
Leaps and Bounds 


The total of new policies i this 
year will reach nearly $8,000,000,000, a 
against Aap ems ge ‘in Pn 
est previous record, according to a 
ment made by President Witte “t 
Day, of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at a meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 

“In round millions,” Mr. 

“the volume of new insurance which 
life insurance companies have. induced 
the people to take during the year 1919 
promises to reach the enormous total 
of $7,712,000,000. This is $3,010,000, 
000, or 64 per cent more than was writ 
ten last year. It is nearly $4,613,000, 
000 more than was written in the year 
1914, or 149 per cent. In amount it 
exceeds all the insurance outstanding 
in all the companies twenty years ago, 
and it equals over one-fourth te 
entire insurance in force in all com 
panies at the beginning of the present 
year.” 


Dress Industries Want Foreign 
Trade 


A special bureau to be devoted to 
details governing export trade is to be 
opened in New York by the Associated 

ress Industries of America. At a re 
cent convention held in Atlantic City by 
the association, the formation of this 
bureau was decided upon, since the 
members believed that it would be pos 
sible for them to obtain an increased 
business of millions of dollars next year, 
and that part of that increased business 
would come from the proper dev 
ment of Latin-American countries. The 
Latin-American countries were pointed 
out as the biggest new fields open to the 
garment trade. 

The new bureau will send out data on 
the desirable markets for the American- 
made dresses. The association has re- 

uested the co-operation of all manu 
acturers in this first step toward the 
development of foreign-trade business. 


“The Dial’ Has New Owners 


Scofield Thayer and J. F. Watson, 
Jr., have purchased The Dial, a fort 
nightly publication, New York, from 
Martyn Johnson. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, 1920, the new owners will make 
The Dial a monthly publication. R. C. 
Brumbaugh remains as advertising man- 
ager, and Mr. Thayer becomes editor 
of the publication. Mr. Watson becomes 
president of the publishing company. 


Canadian Exhibition In 
London 


A Canadian Industries Exhibition will 
be held in London, England,.Juhe 3-17, 
~~" oy ae of eo Sn un- 
ertaking to make strong a lor ex 

rt cate at that exhi iffen, and the 
anadian Manufacturers Association § 
urgently inviting all of ‘its ‘members to 
participate. 
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& Smith 


Besides Willard 


the clients of 


Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Co ‘ 
“Lynite”’ and “Lynux"’ Castings. 

The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
The “Multigraph.” 

The Austin Company, 

Standard and Special Factory- 
Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“ Beaver vd.” 

The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines, 

The Bourne-Fuller Company, 

Iron and Sieel Jobbers. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Add: oy gated and Calcu- 
lating Machines. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co., 
Lake Steamship Lines. 

The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry 
Supplies. 

The, Cleveland Provision Company, 

jiltshire” Meat Products. 

The Craig Tractor Co., Farm Tractors. 

Denby Motor Truck Company, 

Motor Trucks. 

Field, Richards & Company, 
Investment Bankers. 

The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and *‘Jap-a-lac” 
hold Finishes. 

WBlectrie Cont Works of General 

Electric 
“Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors & Illumi- 
nating Glassware. 

Landon School of Cartooning and I!lus- 


trating, 
Correspondence School. 


House- 


National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Co., 
Masda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Co., Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Co., Automobile Accessories. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 

‘exto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tin- 
smiths’ Tools and Machines; Build- 
ers’ Hardware, 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday” Electric W ‘ashing Ma- 
chines. 

“Gainaday” Electric Cleaners. 
H. H. Robertson Company 
Asbestos Protected - = Groen 
Roofing, Road Material, 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc 
valing Hotels Statler, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, and 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, Firearms. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor 
Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Roller arings. 


University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Upson Nut Company, 


Manufacturers of Iron and Sieel 


uchs. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 

Passenger Cars. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 

turing Co. 
Central Station, Railway and Power 
Plant Equipment, Motors, Fans, 
Heating Devices, Automobile Starting. 
Lighting and Ignition Equipment. 
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Above all, the conditions 
of farm life must all be 
shaped with a view to the 
welfare of the farmer’s wife 
and the farm laborer’s wife, 
quite as much as to the wel. 
fare of the farmer and the 
farm laborer.— 

Theodore Roosevelt, 


The master mind of Roosevelt recognized 
the importance of the farm woman in the domestic economy 
of the farm and of the nation. He realized that there could 
be no permanent improvement in agriculture, or in rural 
social conditions, without the sincere, enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the farm woman. 


While there are approximately 175 farm 
publications in the United States devoted to the interests 
and welfare of the farmer, there is only one magazine in the 
United States devoted to the interests and weifare of the 
farm woman. : 


The advertiser who wants to reach the farm 
market—the greatest potential market of the world today— 
can reach portions of the farm market through many differ- 
ent mediums. He can reach and talk directly to farm women 
through only one medium. 


If you are interested in the farm market, 
you should have full facts and knowledge about this one 
medium for farm women. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE © 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers 


Western Retresentatives Ke “ 2 Eastern Representative? 
Standard Farm Papers Inc. A/OxdnZ Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. , 
1341 Conway Building ere 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois De” New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


























Sells Service Along with Its Prod- 
uct to Counteract:Profiteer- 
ing Charges 


Advertisements for Crossett Shoes Give Timely Hints on How to Make 
Shoes Last Longer 


WHEN the prices of shoes be- 
gan to rise with leaps, a shoe 
dealer on the Pacific Coast started 
to look for ways to sidestep some 
of the advances as they came 
along. One day after a long talk 
with a shoe manufacturer’s sales- 
man, he ordered a certain favorite 
model in a slightly inferior grade 
of leather. The shoes were de- 
livered. 

As old customers came in (and 
they were just average samples 
of the general public) the old 
model in the new leather was 
offered them. The dealer ex- 
plained that a slight change in 
the leather enabled him to save 
the customer a rather stiff raise in 
price. To the dealer’s great sur- 
prise, however, the customer did 
not regard his well-meant act in 
a favorable way. The most fre- 
quent comment was, “That’s all 
right, but we would rather pay 
more and get the same shoe that 
we have been used to wearing.” 

This experience is quoted sim- 
ply because it has been typical of 
the experiences of shoe dealers all 
over the country. 

It is only a few years ago that 
wiseacres were prophesying that 
shoes would some day be made 
entirely of leather substitutes. 
While such substitutes have crept 
into use, they have not, with the 
exception of sole materials, be- 
come a factor to anywhere near 
the extent expected. 

One of the manufacturers who 
has consistently stood on an “all 
leather" platform is Lewis A. 
Crossett; Inc., of North Abington, 
Mass. This company was also one 
of the pioneer ‘advertisers in the 
shoe field. 

Its latest campaign deals with 
the high cost of shoes in a most 
interesting way. While charges 
of profiteering have been made 


against the retail shoe industry, ‘ 


it has been the experience of the 
Crossett people that quite a num- 
ber of dealers have become so 
sensitive to the charge that they 
have pared off profits to a point 
where they have not gotten the 
customary margin. Meanwhile. 
conditions over which neither 
manufacturer nor dealer has any 
control have steadily caused shoes 
to go upward in price. 

When the rise in price first be- 
came marked, a page advertise- 
ment appeared on Crossett shoes, 
showing exactly what the rises 
were in a definite way, and mak- 
ing it plain that neither the shoe 
manufacturer nor the shoe dealer 
was profiteering. Whilé this 
caused a great deal of favorable 
comment, it was felt that if such 
a vein of advertising were con- 
tinued in, it would soon perhaps 
begin to sound defensive rather 
than constructive. The desire of 
the advertiser, however, was to 
relieve the situation in any way 
possible. 


DIRECT ADVERTISING BASIS OF NA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN 


For several seasons the manu- 
facturer has been providing his 
dealers with a little folder on the 
care of shoes, This fall the hints 
in the folder suggested the basis 
for a simple and friendly series 
of national advertisements which 
is now running. 

The series can be best under- 
stood by knowing more about the 
booklet out of which it grew. It 
was designed to get added good 
will, both for this make of shoes 
and for the dealer who sells 
them, Its text was made up en- 
tirely of odd and useful informa- 
tion about the care of shoes. 

For example—when shoe leather 
cracks, the average .wearer no 
doubt places the blattié entirely on 
the leather, which he supposes to 
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be of inferior grade. It is a fact, 
however, that often this cracking 
is caused simply by perspiration. 
The booklet pointed out that for 
this reason shoes should be alter- 
nated in wearing, giving each pair 
a chance to dry out thoroughly, 
and thus prolonging the wear. 

The booklet also advised the 
reader to dress his shoes often; 
not for appearance alone, but “to 
replace the tanning preservatives 
that are lost in wearing.” The 
interesting. fact was also brought 
out that excessive friction in. pol- 
ishing shoes should be avoided, as 
the heat is apt to “burn” the sur- 
face of any leather. 

Again the reader was cautioned 
not to dry wet shoes in an oven, 
over a radiator, register, or near 
any strong heat, as leather sub- 
jected to even hot sunshine may 
be impaired in its wearing quali- 
ties. Added to these facts were 
other useful hints which made up 
ten small pages of reading matter. 

When prices rose to still new 
levels during the past fall, the 
Crossett people decided to use the 
booklet ideas as a basis for mag- 
azine advertisements. These ad- 
vertisements have been directly on 
the care of good shoes, although 
a strong closing paragraph re- 
minds the reader that “Wear in a 
shoe is hidden. Hence the neces- 
sity of a brand that means some- 
thing to you when selecting a 
shoe. The name Crossett on your 
shoes is a definite guarantee of 
full value and longer wear.” 

The advice on the care of the 
shoes will, of course, apply to any 
make, but obviously good will is 
generated directly for the adver- 
tiser, 

One advertisement is headed: 
“Alternate Your Shoes,” and ex- 
plains why shoes so worn give 
the longest wear. Another is 
headed: “What Polish Does for 

d Shoes.” Others have the 
captions: “The Drying of Shoes,” 
‘Keep Heels Square and True” 
and “The Necessity of Shoe 
: It is the object to put 
in all of these advertisements ad- 
vice which, if followed, would 
materially increase the service ob- 
tamed from a pair of shoes. 

In the problem of building 
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further good will under trying 
circumstances; the Crossett- idea 
seems one that might be applied 
to other lines of merchandise. It 
gives such strong evidence of the 
desire of the manufacturer to be 
of service, that the customer can 
hardly fail to assume that such 
an advertiser is fair and just in 
the matter of fixing his prices. 





Signs of the Times in a New 
Want-ad Column 


A new column in the want-ad depart- 
ment for the local newspapers in Syra- 
cuse has recently made its appearance. 
It is headed “Wearing Apparel,’” and 
consists of notices of second-hand cloth- 
ing, such as overcoats, evening gowns, 
men’s suits, sets of furs, shoes and 
hats, and other articles that are being 
advertised for sale. 

The newspaper men say that about 
90 per cent of the new advertisements 
are inserted by women. The women 
put in the advertisements for the 
women’s wearing apparel, and most o 
the advertisements for men’s clothing 
are also inserted by the women, who 
when overhauling their husbands’ ward- 
robes find sundry articles which they 
think they can sell, 

One cloak and suit man when asked 
about this sale of second-hand gar- 
ments declared that it helped business. 

“The women who make $10 or $15 
or more from the sale of second-hand 
garments,” he said, “invariably put this 
money toward the purchase of a new 
suit. They may have some rather out- 
of-style garment lying around the 
house and think it better to realize a 
little something on it than to go out 
and pay the cost of a new one and let 
the old one hang in the closet where 
it is a liability to them rather than an 
asset.” 





Paul Fishback With National 
Canners Association 


Paul Fishback, secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana Canners’ Association, ha< 
been made assistant to the director of 
the editorial bureau of the National 
Canners’ Association, and will handle 
the co-operative advertising of the asso- 
ciation from Washington. Mr. Fishback 
has also been secretary of the National 
Hominy Canners’ Association since its 
formation. 


F,. W. Cowlishaw Succeeds 
F. J. Best 


F. W. Cowlishaw, who during the 
last ten years has been private secre- 
retary to Jesse Isador Straus, will suc- 
ceed Francis J. Best as advertising 
manager of R. H. Macy & Co., depart- 
ment store, New York. Mr. Best re 
cently resigned as advertising manager, 
effective January 1, 1920. 
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The Unseen Arrows in the 
Layout 


They Rivet the Busy Reader’s Fleeting Attention 


N olden days one form of land- 

scape gardening was a maze— 
a labyrinth of paths divided by 
thick, dense bushes with all kinds 
of blind alleys and false turns 
that led back into each other so 
that even the man who designed 
it would have lost himself in it 
had he not known of certain 
signs — unseen arrows — that 
pointed out the way to and from 
the heart of the maze. 

Nowadays we have the Grand 
Central subway station in New 
York—and some advertisements. 
The subway station is such a maze 
that the authorities were com- 
pelled to paint a black line (and 
a green one) on the ceiling with 
arrows that showed the mystified 
traveler the most important thing 
to him—the train going where he 
wanted to go or the exit. 

And some advertisers, wise in 
their line, have unseen guiding 
arrows and black lines in their 
advertisements. They lead your 
eyes to the most important part of 
the advertisement—which may be 
a name,.a price or a package. At 
first, they put actual arrows in 
the advertisements, until the pub- 
lic found that it wasn’t neces- 
sarily interested in going where 
the arrows pointed, so that the 
more subtle plan was evolved of 
using invisible arrows that led 
readers to the proper spot without 
treading. on the corns of their 
consciousness. 

Every advertisement is more or 
less of a maze to the general peri- 
odical reader. The turning page 
visible for only a fraction of a 
second unless something arrests 
the momentary glance, is a jumble 
of picture, type and space. But if 
the signposts are placed properly 
not even the most fleeting look 
will fail to catch the import of the 
message. The arrows will be as 
the black line in the subway point- 
ing out the train to the nearest 
store where the advertised article 
can be purchased—or an exit. 


Of the many advertisers who do 
this well, the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany is entitled to one of the front 
seats in the orchestra. Nearly all 
its layouts are designed to bring 
out the trade-mark and firm name. 
The masses of color, in illustration 
or text, are arranged so that, 
whether the magazine reader reads 
the advertisement or not, whether 


THE ARROW I8 HERE, THOUGH NOT 
FLAUNTED IN THE READER'S FACR, 
LEADING TO THE TRADE-MARK 
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he knows that he sees the trade- 
mark or not, it has been recorded 
through his eyes into his brain. 

It is not essential to have the 
unseen arrow continuous. There 
may be breaks in it, but they are 
so short that the eyes jump the 
gap as they do on a moving pic- 
ture screen and the effect is con- 
tinuous. 

White arrows—blank spaces— 
can be used just as effectively for 
leading the eyes through an adver- 


tisement but it is more difficult, - 


espécially on a right-angled page 
or within.a squared border. The 
curving sweep must be made with 
the masses on the edges of the 
white space—which in itself pre- 
sents a technical problem not easy 
to solve. 

The advertiser who plans an ad- 
yertisement that takes an hour to 
read will get few readers. He 
who would take five minutes or 
even one minute of a reader’s 
time, limits his audience to one 
or two, or at best a few in a hun- 
dred. But the advertiser who fig- 
ures on a few seconds only will 
have the greatest number of pos- 
sible readers and if he put m the 
arrows judiciously, he will get 
most of them where he wants 
them even in this breathless day 
and age. 


McCann Agency Increases 
Staff 
The H. K. McCann Com 


x ny, adver- 
tising mcy, New York, has recently 
increa: its staffs at its San Francisco, 
Cleveland and New York offices. 
Homer Havermale, who was formerly 
executive secretary of the University 
of California Alumni Association, and 
director of the State University Mili- 
tary Bureau in California, has joined 
the San Francisco staff. He has served 
on the news staffs of several Pacific 
Coast newspapers, and has been identi- 
fied with the production of industrial 
and advertising motion pictures, and 
screen advertising. This office has also 
added C. E. Persons, formerly Western 
news editor of the Associated Press, 
and more recently director of education 
for the Fuel Administration and the 
War Trade Board. Mr. Persons will 
ae the company at San Diego, 
Howard Meermans has joined the 
Cleveland office. He has been engaged 
in advertising work for the William 
Taylor Sons & Co. department store, 
Cleveland, and the Lees Company, ad- 
Vertisingagency, Cleveland. Other ad- 
ditions to the staff of the Cleveland 
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office of the McCann company include: 
R. G. Deutelbaum, who was formerly 
with Van Patten, Inc., New York, and 
later with the Lees Company, and - Bd- 
ward Durkin, who has en engaged 
in advertising work for the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

At the New York office Miss Mar- 
gery Strong and Lloyd O. Colter have 
een made members of the copy eee 
ment, and Fred Glanser and H. L. Mil- 
ler have been made members of the 


art department. 


Campaign for Pyrene Safety 
Cleanser 


An advertising campaign, in which 
national women’s publications, begin- 
ae with February, 1920, issues, will be 
used, will be undertaken by the aS ag 
Manufacturing Company, New ork, 
for its new product, Pyrene Safety 
Cleaner, a non-inflammable liquid for 
cleansing purposes. This company is 
also planning to undertake an advcr- 
— campaign for the Dillon automo- 
bile lens, for which product it.has ex- 
clusive sales rights. 

The following appointments have re- 
cently been made in the sales and ad- 
vertising departments of the Pyrene 
company; J. D. Acker, assistant general 
sales and advertising manager, and J. P 
Maloney, general field sales manager. 
At its various branches it has appointed 
the following managers of the sales and 
advertising departments: D. Cole, 
Chicago; S. _M Riggs, Kansas City; 
George R. Harris, San Francisco; C. A. 
Ragland, Atlanta, and Frank W. Davis, 
New York. 


Banner Silk Knitting Mills 
A New Advertiser 


The Banner Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., 
New York, makers of silk jersey cloth, 
has put its advertising accounts in the 
hands of the O. J. Gude Company, New 
York outdoor advertising service, and 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 

Outdoor electric display advertising 
service will be given this advertiser by 
the Gude af at New York and 
at Atlantic City, J. 

A campaign in which color covers of 
national magazines will be employed in 
addition wivertivians space in tot 
papers, and possibly in n . wi 
~ undertaken in 1920 by Sherman & 

ryan, 


Business Papers Will An- 
nounce Agency Relations 


The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, expects to make known the 
details of a new plan governing agency 
recognition during January, 1920. The 
Agency Relations Committee, of which 
Harry Tipper, of the Automotive In- 
dustries, New York, is chairman, re- 
cently met in New York for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements 
for putting into effect the 

which the association adopted at ita re- 
cent convention, 
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Fifty More Advertised Slogans 
Registered in the “Clearing 
House” 


Twelfth Instalment of the List—The Total Is Now Six Hundred 


HE following list of fifty ad- 

yertised slogans includes 
those used by advertising agents, 
publishers and manufacturers. 
Some have been nationally adver- 
tised; others are known only in 
restricted sections. But they have 
been advertised and therefore en- 
titled to registry in the “clearing 
house.” It matters not whether 
the slogan has had in back of it 
a million dollar advertising appro- 
priation or one of far smaller 


proportions. 


Always in the Lead. Detroit News. 
Always Writes All Ways. W. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
America’s Best Ribbons. Johnson, 

Cowdin & Co. 

Aristocrat of Auto Jacks (The). Duff 
Mig. Co. 

Best Food the Grocer Sells (The). 
Campbell System, Inc. (Bakeries). 

Best for the Camp—Bears the Gold 
Medal Stamp. Gold Medal Camp Fur- 
niture _— Co. 

Defies Weather and Wear. Sun Var- 
nish Co. 

Deliciously Good Candies. Southern 
andy Co. 

Disinfecting White Paint (The). Car- 
bola Chemical Co. 

Don’t Forget That’ Koveralls Keep 
Kids Klean. Levi Strauss & Co. 

Dries Hard Overnight. Billings- 
Chapin Co. (U. S. N. Deck Paint.) 

P Every Bite a Delight. Grennan Cake 
orp. 

Everything Between the Formula and 
the Sale. Illinois Glass Co. 

Famous for Flavor. Williamson-Hal- 
sell-Frasier Co. (New State Coffee.) 

Famous Southern Praline (The). 
Southern Candy Co. 

Finest Chocolate in the World (The). 
Bachman Chocolate Mfg. Co. 

For the Man Who Cares. Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 

Goes Home and Stays Home. Balti- 
~— so P 
owe Products Must Make Good or 
We Will. Howe Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
(Ceeieative Equipment , 

nown for Tone. Pacific Phonograph 
Mfg. Co. (Stradivara.) = 
‘ Life of the Party (The). Boston Con- 
ectionery Co. 

. Lubricants of Quality. Manufacturers 
Oil & Grease Co. 

Make Our Cars—Your Cars. Broad- 
way Anto Renting Co. 

(Toys.) Happy Boys. Ives Mfg. Corp. 
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Makes Shoes Wear Longer. Farns- 
worth, Hoyt Co. (Red-line-in.) * 
_ Miles Ahead. Converse Rubber Shoe 


o. 

Name’ Back of Saw Value (The). E. 
C. Atkins & Co. 

Only a Button to Press. 
Engineering Co. 

Paint Saves the Surface; Zinc Saves 
the Paint. New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Paper That lazes Trade 
(The). New York Commercial. 
Paving That’s Saving (The). 
son-Wright Co. (Paving Blocks.) 

Plump on the Boardwalk. Alamac 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Power Behind the Dough (The). 
Jeunes Mfg. Co. (K C Baking Powder.) 

ailroad Timekeeper of America 
(The). Hamilton Watch Co. 

Real Restful Rest on Steel Feathers. 
Ohio Spring Bed Co. (Hercules bed 
spring.) 

Rope That Endures (The). Whitlock 
Cordage Co. 

Safest to Use the Best. 
Publishers’ Assn. 

Tanks for the World. 

Steel Tank Co. 
That Well Dressed Look. H. Black 


Matthews 


Trails 


Jenni- 


Agricultural 


Columbian 


o. 

Tough as a Rhino. Cupples Co. 
(Tires.) 

True in the Long Run. Triumph Ice 
Machine Co. 

Truth Well Told. H. K. McCann Co. 

Use Face Brick—It Pays. American 
Face Brick Assn. , 

Utmost in Rope Value (The). Whit- 
lock Cordage Co. 

Voss O'Clock am Sure 9 O'Clock. 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. (Washing Ma- 
chine.) 

Wilson-that’s Haul. J. C. Wilson Co 
(Motor truck.) 

Window Walls. Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 

World’s Standard for Zinc Products. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

You Can’t Describe It Until You've 
Tried It. Ronnoco Coffee Co. 

Your Money Back If You'll Take It 
Pep Spark Plug Co. 


Simmonds & Simmonds Agency 
Has New Copy Chief 


F. M. Simmonds, Jr., who was at 
one time a member of the advertising 
department of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J., is now head of the copy 
department of Si ds & Si : 
advertising agency, Chicago. This 
agency is placing copy in metropolitan 
dailies for the Central Refining Co..' 
Lawrencevi and the Midco Oil 
Sales Co., Chicago. 
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The Product Advertised by 
Industrial Occupation 


Interesting the Workmen, Trade by Trade 


HERE is a “something” about 

the advertising of the Kitchen 
Overall and Shirt Co., Limited, 
Brantford, Ont., which seems to 
give you a pleasing impression 
about “Railroad Signal” overalls. 
The casual reader finds his eye 
drawn to the advertisement and 
often wonders why. 

This result is not accomplished 
by magic nor by hifalutin copy, 
but .rather by doing the obvious 
thing; by advertising in the way 
which seems to be the most rea- 
sonable and sensible to the user 
of the product. This is just what 
the Kitchen Overall & Shirt Co. 
did when it planned the cam- 
paign for “Railroad Signal” over- 
alls. It is comparatively simple 
to weave nice-sounding words and 
assemble pleasing illustrations, 
but when it comes to getting the 
combination across _ successfully 
with the man in the overalls the 
problem resolves itself into one 
of the first magnitude. The 
man in the overalls seems to have 
a sixth sense which tells him when 
things are on the level. 

Long experience had taught the 
Kitchen people that overalls are 
bought primarily, firstly, second- 
ly, and lastly for work clothes, 
that they are so intimate with 
labor that disassociation with 
workmen or work would deny to 
their advertising the one natural 
point of contact with the user. In 
other words, the obvious thing to 
do was to stick to the basic idea— 
the real purpose for which over- 
alls were created. Then there was 
the other phase—the organization 
of the users as represented by 
trade unions. 

The advertising, therefore, had 
a clearly defined market and a 
definite place in that market, but 
the greatest problem was how to 
achieve a place in it in face of 
the keen competition existing. The 
obvious thing was to make a try. 

campaign was launched and 
from the very first the copy at- 


their support. 
1 


tracted wide attention because 6f 
its simplicity and genuine natural- 
ness. Each advertisement was 
aimed at some one class of work- 
men as miners, linemen, and rail- 
road men. The illustrations in 
each case were typical scenes from 








PICTURING THE PRODUCT AS USED IN 
TYPICAL SCENE 


the daily work of their class. 
Much care was exercised to see 
that every detail in the illustration 
was natural and at the same time 
emphasized the popularity and 
durability of “Railroad Signal” 
overalls, The scenes were so typi- 
cal of the workaday world that 
one’s eye instinctively leaped to 
greet an old familiar friend thus 
explaining why the advertisements 
appealed so to both the user and 
non-yser of overalls, 

The inclusion of the garment- 
makers’ union label in all the ad- 
vertisements carried an indirect 
appeal to the various unions for 
Every union man 
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recognized it as the call of a 
brother union man, but this was 
not so potent a business getter.as 
the impression fostered by the ad- 
yertisements that the Kitchen 
Overall was the accepted overall 
among the rank and file of that 
particular union. For instance, 
linemen who read the advertise- 
ment addressed to them would get 
from it the impression that Kit- 
chen overalls were the brand worn 
by most linemen, and it is human 
nature to want to be with the pro- 
cession and well up front with the 
band. 

The results have been greater 
than expectations. The business 
of the company, which was of no 
mean dimensions prior to the 
campaign, has been enormously 
increased. With the same sales 
force covering the same territories, 
an increase of over 40 per cent 
in the number of dealers has been 
secured. One of the most marked 
results of the campaign has been 
the breaking down of the resist- 
ance on the part of the dealer 
against stocking the Kitchen line. 
The salesmen find it a great deal 
easier now to open new accounts 
than formerly. 


Figuring the Number 
of Smokers 


(CONSIDERABLE curiosity has 
4 been expressed from time to 
time as to how many cigar 
smokers there really are in the 
United States. When we stop 
and consider the great growth of 
the cigar industry during the past 
decade or so, as is evidenced by 
the fact that through the United 
Cigar Stores alone over 400,000,000 
cigars were sold last year, it is 
surprising to learn that this in- 
teresting information has not been 
compiled hitherto. Accordingly, 
when the Saturday Evening Post 
addressed a query to the United 
requesting help along this line 
for business research purposes, 
it was decided to carry out 
the suggestion. It was conceded, 
of course, that only relatively ac- 
curate figures could be given, but 
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the effort to put them together 
seemed well worth while. The 
first data obtained were the total 
male population of the United 
States over twenty-one years of 
age, which the Census Bureau 
states to be 28,000,000. Of this 
number, according to the best in- 
formation obtainable, it is esti- 
mated that 20,000,000 (five men 
out of every seven) are smokers. 
The report of the War Industries 
Board, showing that 8,000,000,000 
cigars are consumed every year in 
the United States was also used. 
As compared with this total, the 
United’s annual cigar sales, 400,- 
000,000 cigars, is 5 per cent, or 
one-twentieth of the total number 
consumed. Dividing these figures 
by 365 days, makes the United’s 
daily cigar sales, in round num- 
bers, 1,100,000 cigars, and the total 
number consumed daily, 22,000,- 
000, or twenty times as many. As 
the company serves on an average 
1,000,000 customers every day, it 
may be assumed that the number 
of our customers bears the same 
relation to the total number of 
smokers as our cigar Sales com- 
pare with the total number of ci- 
gars consumed in this country. In 
other words, this gives 20,000,000 
as the probable number of smok- 
ers in the United States, which 
figure incidentally ¢oincides with 
the estimate computed above. 

Our records show that about 
40 per cent of our customers are 
cigar smokers and applying the 
same ratio, twenty to one, to the 
total number of smokers, gives 
8,000,000 as the probable number 
of cigar smokers in the United 
States. For the purpdse of a 
check the habits of the cigar 
smoker were considered. There 
was a difference of opinion in the 
trade as to the average number of 
cigars smoked per man per day, 
ranging from two to five, but after 
a careful survey it was agreed 
that there is a. fair estimate. Ap- 
plying this figure to the total num- 
ber of cigars annually consumed 
gives a result so close to 8,000,000 
that we are inclined to believe this 
as fairly accurate. (If you don’t 
believe this, figure it out your- 
self.) —“United Shield.” 
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Uses Depositors to Advertise a 
Bank 


The Syracuse Trust Company Does It in an Industrial Series of News- 
paper Advertisements 


“ HY —I never knew before 
that that was made in our 
city,” exclaimed the woman who 
was browsing through the pages 
of the rotogravure section of the 
da r. 
there we probably thousands 
of people in our large cities and 
hundreds of people in the large 
towns who have not even a re- 
mote idea of the commercial ac- 
tivities of the place in which they 
reside, The citizens of Syracuse, 
New York, are receiving a liberal 
education on this subject through 
a series of industrial advertise- 
ments, which are appearing in the 
Sunday rotogravure section of the 
Post-Standard over the name of 
the Syracuse Trust Company. 
While each advertisement in the 
series is in reality for the purpose 
of bringing new commercial de- 
positors to the bank, it neverthe- 
less is first-class advertising for 
the manufacturer whose name is 
used. At first glance, each adver- 
tisement—which occupies about 
one quarter of a page space—ap- 
pears to be purely an advertise- 
ment of the product manufac- 
tured. Then as one looks at it, 
he discovers a little additional note 
about the business service ex- 
tended to these concerns by the 
Syracuse Trust Company, and the 
name of the bank at the bottom 
of the page, together with a small 
cut of the front of the bank itself. 
Each piece of copy rings with 
a note of community pride—each 
calls the attention of the reader 
to the industrial progress of Syra- 
cuse—each time from a new angle, 
and each one frankly states that the 
bank is proud of its depositors. 
Aside from being decidedly edu- 
cational, this series of advertise- 
ments serves the purpose of dou- 
ble ‘endorsement. The fact that 
these manufacturers bank with the 
Syracuse Trust Company is in it- 
self a recommendation for that 
company—for a bank is as strong 


as its depositors, a fact which the 
advertisements emphasize. At 
the same time the featuring of the 
products themselves from a real 
advertising standpoint, with the 
endorsement of -a_ well-known 
trust company attached, recom- 
mends them to Syracuse readers 
and makes them better acquainted 
with the industrial activities in 
their own city. 


A TYPICAL ADVERTISEMENT OF ONE 
DEPOSITOR 


The advertisement of the A. 
E. Nettleton Company, maker of 
men’s shoes, is typical of the pride 
in the company’s depositors as 
well as the pride in community 
progress which each advertise- 
ment brings out. It reads: 

“Go anywhere in the U. S. A. 
and you will find Nettleton shoes 
sold to men who want quality. 

“The growing demand for their 
goods has necessitated a steady 
increase in output each year. 

“Only years of careful man- 
agement have made possible this 
splendid showing. 

“The Nettleton Company is typi- 
cal of Syracuse factories. 

“The best goods made in the 
best way are what we all want to 
bear the name of our city through- 
out the country. 

“As bankers, the Syracuse T 
Company are glad to be among 
their depositories, for.we know 
that years of close acquaintance 
have been beneficial to'us and the 
Nettleton Company. ey have 
never hesitated to consult with us 
about business problems, It might 
be to your advantage to do like- 
wise.” . 

The advertisement is headed’ by 
the picture of a man just starting 
out from his home for. an. after- 
noon’s hunting expedition with his 
dog, the house showing in_ the 
background and the trade. name 
of the shoe above it in: big Jetters. 


in A good illustration of a shoe ad- 
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vertisement, and yet a bank 
uses it! 

As the result of this advertising, 
the products as they are featured 
week by week are bound to be- 
come better understood and better 
appreciated in the city in which 
they are manufactured. It is an 
unconventional but profitable form 
of advertising. 

How could a bank that came out 
openly and talked community 
pride, while it strongly advertised 
the good points of its own deposi- 
tors’ products, fail to be appre- 
ciated by the citizens of the com- 
munity? Such advertising cannot 
fail to build good will, and also to 
bring in new business. 





Motion’ Picture Theatre 
Owners Organize 


The Motion Picture Theatre Owners’ 
Association, comprising practically every 
organization of motion picture exhibi- 
tors and theatre owners in the United 
States, has been formed in New York. 
Sydney S. Cohen, president of the New 
York Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League, 
a State organization, is temporary, chair- 
man in. charge, and Sam Bullock, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland, Ohio, Exhilttors’ 
League, is secretary of the new organi- 
zation. It is reported that the associa- 
tion was formed in order that through 
its operation film theatre owners would 
receive direct benefit from the advertiser 
whose film is shown upon: screens in 
their theatres. 


L. J. Kline Succeeds Anderson 
Pace 


L. J. Kline, who since being dis- 
charged from the air service of the 
United States Army, has been sales 
engineer and chief of the technical de- 
partment of the Mercury Manufacturing 
Company, maker of industrial haulage 
equipment, Chicago, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of that organization, 
succeeding Anderson Pace, who is now 
with Fhe Literary Digest, New York. 
Before entering Government service. 
Mr. Kline was a member of the new 
business and advertising department of 
the Continental Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. 


Minneapolis Will Have 
Another Newspaper 


Minneapglis will have 2 new daily 
sveging newspaper when the Minnesota 
Daily Star appears on January 1, 1920. 
This new pitblication will be put forth 
by’ The Northwest Publishing Company 
of . Minneapolis. he officers. of the 
company are Herbert E. Gaston, presi- 
dent;' Thomas Van Lear, vice-president; 
Thomas V. Sullivan, secretary. 
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China Will Get Genuine 
American News 


American business men founded 
@ corporation in China to pe Kn 
private capital the American News 
Agency established durin the war and 
deprived of Government ‘unds after the 


signing of the armistice, acc 
oe ny Trust Company of i. 
ork, 


Among the plans of the organins 
there are those for the dissemtnation a 
such news as will be especial} helpful 
to American business men in Chi the 
carrying out of advertisin campaigns, 
and the publication of trade magazines, 

A volunteer organization of 400 agents, 
all Americans, has undertaken the wor 
of distributing information and report: 
ing on Chinese news and opinion. Agents 
are located in nearly every province of 
China. Their work is aided by a staf 
of paid reporters. A mailing list cp. 
taining the names of 25,000 prominent 
Chinese has already been developed. 





Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, 
Mich., Have Joint Ad Chib 


The Twin City Advertising Chi, 
drawing its members from the inhab- 
tants of Benton Harbor, Mich, ai 
St. Joseph, Mich., has been. established 
at Benton Harbor, Mich. The officers 
of the new advertising club are: 2 
Calvert Haws, advertising managet of 
Baker-Vawter Company, president; 
E. C. Davidson, president of Powe 
arming Press, vice-president; Hubert 
Price, Kidd, Dater & Price, secretary; 
Forest Woodley, Engberg Electric 
Company, treasurer. The members of 
the executive committee are: Frank 
Prideaux, Rapp & Prideaux; James 
Pound, secretary of the Benton Har 
bor Chamber of Commerce; Ralph 
Smith, advertising manager, Cooper 
Wells Knitting Company; J. H. Klock 
president of News-Palladium, and Her- 


bert D. Allen, advertising manager o 


Power Farming Press. 





German Shoe Merchants Us 
American Trade-Mark 


In their fight to capture the Rov 
manian market, foreign shoe salesme 
are making great use of the Ameria 
flag. Shoes whose short vamps revel 
their manufacture in factories of west 
ern Europe are displayed in Bucharet 
shop windows with an American 
peeping forth from each pait. 

“Made in New York,” the sign reads 
although the modeling indicates German 
handiwork. hil 

The American Red Cross Commission 
to Roumania reports tremendous bus 
ness opportunities for sellers of Amer: 
can goods. Already the hotels of Be 
charest are filled with German’ am 
French salesmen. One _ hears Germat 
spoken everywhere. _ American _ met 
chants who go into Roumania 3 
hearty welcome, for the work, of the 
Red Cross has created a demapd ‘fer 
American goods. 
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“THE WORLD-HERALD 


NEBRASKA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Prints More Than 44% of: Al 
the Clean Advertising in Omaha’; 





Total Inches of Clean 
Advertising in All 
Omaha Newspapers 
Jan. Ist to Nov. 30th, 1919 

Inclusive 
*  ‘News........ 504,292 
Bee......... 476,167 
Total..... 980,389 
.. ee 776,855 

. J > 

Local Display 

Mews... ..... 327,412 
edie: nse 315,99; 
Total..... 643,405 
ee eae 435,411 

. > > 

National Advertising 

DLS ac: ono 83,178 
NL a 73,196 
etal. ... .. 156,374 
WM. ...505. 135,582 

> +. a7 

Want Ads 
Seo 93,632 
tes c6u<%e 86,978 
Total..... 180,610 
_ Se 205,862 


This leadership is not new— ~ 
for the WORLD-HERALD : 
has published. more adver- 
tising than any, of the other , 
Omaha newspapers for ONE 
HUNDRED & TWENTY- 
SEVEN consecutive months, 


Leadership is acknowledged 
supremacy; and, in the ; 
newspaper world, comes 
with the accomplishments 
of all its departments, 


The . WORLD-HERALD 
has justly earned its position 
of leadership.. Tts policy of 
protecting its readers, and 
of: serving its advertisers 
and the community BEST, 
has built a confidence “that 
is: shown by its larger total 
and city circulation and by 
the continued larger volume 
of advertising. 


*The WORLD-HERALD does not publish 
medical or fake financial advertising, same 
being deducted from the figures of the other 
two Omaha newspapers. 





O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Chicago—New York 
Special Representatives 
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The Star Location 
of the Boardwalk 


‘Atlantic - City’s famous Hygeia 
Baths at Rhode Island Avenue 
appear from a distance to be 
built over “The Great Wooden 


Way.” Note the star. On the 
left is the Saint Charles, the 
Breakers and other beach-front 
hotels, and on the right the 
Garden Pier. An electric sign 
on the Hygeia roof will abso- 
lutely dominate the Boardwalk 
all the way to the Steel Pier, a 
dozen blocks away. 
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Now Available for 
an Electric Sign 


The mammoth frame, 30x70 ft., 
commands a half-mile unob- 
structed exposure and reaches, 
through Atlantic City’s 20-mil- 
lion annual visitors, every State 
in the Union. Though this sign 
has no equal outside of Atlantic 
City in exposure, prestige, dom- 
inance, National scope and qual- 
ity circulation, our price aver- 
ages but $1,000 per million cir- 
culation—$20,000 a year. We 
advise wiring for tentative res- 
ervation. 
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FEBRUARY, 1920 


Will be the 


10th ANNIVERSARY 


of the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


and We Are Planning to Make the February 


BoyS$LIFE 





Greatest Number Yet Published 


This Edition will be kept Indefinitely by the 
tens of thousands of Scouts and Officials and 
the many thousands of readers who are not 
members of the scout family. It will, there- 


fore be of 
LASTING VALUE TO ALL ADVERTISERS. 








Advertising Forms Close December 3/st. 


The Paid Circulation Is Now Much in Excess 
of 100,000. 


This is the only publication covering the Scout 
Field. 


National Headquarters: Western Office: 

200 Fifth Avenue 37 So. Wabash Avenue 

New York Chicago, Ill. 7 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














How to Sell the “Come-Back 


Customers” 


Creat the Impression That You Are Doing Him a Favor—Make Him 
Say “Please” and “Thank You” 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


NFORTUNATELY, the 

“come-back customer” has 
come back into his own. Accord- 
ing to my pet dictionary, the 
“come-back customer” is one who 
generally orders merchandise and 
then sends it back to the house 
from which it came. As the goods 
come back to the house from 
which they were purchased and 
as the salesman is usually forced 
to see this customer again we 
will henceforth call him the “come- 
back customer.” 

The “come-back customer” is 
usually a weakling who has not 
* the power to refuse a salesman, 
nor the strength of character to 
abide by his decisions. This type 
of man may be of the “hard- 
boiled” variety or even a “glad- 
hander.” In any event, whether 
he is proprietor or buyer, he does 
not belong to the twentieth-cen- 
tury business world. 

Merchandise values are obtained 
by adding expense and profit. The 
salesman who has wasted a day 
to sell one customer when he 
might have sold three times the 
quantity to three different buyers 
during the same period of time 
has unconsciously increased the 
expense item, which proportionate- 
ly raises the selling price. Few 
salesmen, however, to their own 
disadvantage, realize this. 

Let us become specific. Mr. 
Jones was the proprietor of a 
Buffalo" concern which jobbed 
druggist supplies. As he was in 
a position to handle and distribute 
large quantities of merchandise 
his store became very popular with 
traveling salesmen. Incidentally, 
Mr. Jones had acquired quite a 
reputation as a crank. Personally, 
he was a fine type of man, but in 
business he was sour: He as- 
sumed this attitude because it held 
him aloof from salesmen. 


Whenever he met a strong- 
willed persistent salesman, he suc- 
cumbed and placed an unusually 
large order. Often as soon as the 
salesman left, Jones immediately 
wrote to the salesman’s house and 
canceled the order or else de- 
creased the quantity. 

But a certain New York con- 
cern taught Mr. Jones a lesson. 
This organization sent its sales- 
man to interview Jones,- instruct- 
ing him beforehand what he was 
to sell. After a long battle of 
words Jones yielded and pur- 


chased an usually large order. No 
sooner had the order been placed 
than Jones immediately called his 
stenographer and dictated a letter 
cutting the quantity considerably. 


THIS RETAILER WAS OVERSOLD, BUT 
TAUGHT A LESSON 


On the following morning, when 
Jones went to his store he found 
several trucks outside loaded with 
the merchandise which he had 
bought the day before and which 
he had subsequently canceled by 
mail. Unable to persuade the 
trucks to return, he was forced to 
accept his order intact. Naturally 
he was furious to be tricked. 

Smilingly, the New York sales- 
man returned to Jones, and con- 
gratulated him upon his purchase. 
Jones wanted to return the entire 
order, but the salesman was pre- 
pared for this. He threatened to 
sue unless Jones lived up to every 
condition of his contract. 

Jones consented to keep the mer- 
chandise, claiming that he would 
be forced to display same on his 
shelves for years. But the sales- 
man knew better. He introduced 
a younger man to Jones to assist 
him in marketing this huge quan- 
tity of supplies. As no expense or 
obligation to Jones was involved 
the latter consented. ! 
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Within a month Jones wrote to 
the New York house and apolo- 
gized for his attitude! and, inci- 
dentally, requested a duplication 
of the order. This younger sales- 
man convinced Jones that he was 
too pessimistic for his own good 
and too sceptical of conditions. 
Since this actual demonstration, 
Jones has changed considerably 
and now greets all salesmen with 
a smile and, in most cases, with 
an order—bona-fide. 

Another concern tried to elimin- 
ate returns by creating a service 
department whose duty it was to 
decide whether there was any real 
merit to the “come-back cus- 
tomers’” claim. 

The arguments most frequently 
advanced by the “come-back” is 
that the goods were not as 
samples, that a mistake had been 
made in the quantity ordered, that 
the price was prohibitive, and that 
they were inferior to other brands 
and would consequently be un- 
salable. 

One firm which was greatly an- 
noyed. by this practice distributed 
a small leaflet, the text of which 
was: Reciprocity. It contained 
several pert suggestions such as: 
“If you want your goods shipped 
promptly, pay promptly! We pay 
cish for all our merchandise and 
we expect you to do likewise! We 
do not send you any merchandise 
unless we receive your order, 
therefore, please do not return 
any of our merchandise until you 
receive our order to do so! If we 
do the wrong thing you are justi- 
fied in complaining to us; if you 
do the wrong thing are we justi- 
fied in complaining to you?” The 
general text of this leaflet was 
“Do unto others as you wish 
others to do unto you.” 

As stated previously the “come- 
back customer” is a weakling, and 
may be easily molded by the ex- 
perienced salesman. The tactics 
to be employed when dealing with 
this individual are simple. Do not 
consider yourself fortunate when 
receiving a large order trom hin. 
Instead, create the impress.on that 
you are doing him a favor, and 
that he is in no way doing you 
one. Try and make him say the 
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“Please” and “Thank You” stuf 
because you have accepted his 
order. When filling the order ship 
only half the original quantity, 

You will find when you inter- 
view him again that you have 
gained a friend, and, in addition, 
a valuable customer. 


Dodd-Du Bosque Agency 
Voluntarily Dissolved 


The Dodd-Du Bosque Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, has 
voluntarily dissolved, in accordance 
with the vote of its stockholders, due 
to its executives engaging in other lines 
of business. 

Philip S. Dodd, who was president of 
the agency, is now advertising manager 
of the International Nickel Company, 
New York. “Clayton Du Bosque, who 
was treasurer of the agency, and who 
was not actively associated with the 
business during the last two and one 
half years, is now with Montgomery & 
Co., bankers, New York. 

Harold Henion, who was secretary 


of the agency, is now head of the Na- 
tional Trade Bureau, which he has or- 
ganized for the purpose of undertaking a “ 
general printing business at New York 


i 


R. V. Dixon Succeeds 
J. E. Pickens 


Ramon V. Dixon, who was with 
Seelye & Brown, Inc., advertising 
agency, Detroit, before entering Gov- 
ernment service, has been made assist- 
ant advertising manager and transporta- 
tion engineer of the Federal otor 
Truck Company, Detroit, succeeding J. 
E. Pickens, who has become advertis- 
ing manager in charge of transportation 
engineering of the Selden Truck Sales 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 


New Publication for Fertilizer 
Industry 


The Fertilizer Green Book is a new 
monthly publication which will make 
its appearance in Chicago in January. 
It is being brought out by the publish- 
ers of Pit and Quarry, who are now 
incorporating under the name of the 
Complete Service Publishing Company. 


Hartford Agency Has New 
York Office 


The Manternach Company, advertis 
ing agency, Hartford, Conn., has opened 
an office in ‘New York under manage- 
ment of Herbert K. Carter, formerly 
with the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Harboro I. Lill, who held the rank 
of captain in the A. E. F., has become 
associated with the Chambers Advertis- 
ing Agency, New Orleans, as business 
manager. 





Advertising Facts and Figures 
Instead of Products 


“White Coal” for Black is Urged by a Hydro-Electric Manufacturing 
Concern in a Series Whose Theme is Entirely Educational 


By F. E. Hanchette 


N these days of advancing win- 
| ter, industrial disturbances, and 
constant searching for improved 
methods of obtaining heat, light 
and power, the word “coal” fig- 
ures largely in public conversa- 
tion. Coal ordinarily signifies 
simply black coal, the carbon de- 
posit left by earthly processes. 
But there is another kind of 
power, another source of heat and 
light with which the public is not 
yet very familiar. It is meta- 
phorically called “White Coal.” 
By the term is meant the vast 
power, as yet only partly utilized, 
latent in our numerous rivers and 
streams. 

To educate the public and the 
leaders of industry as to the pos- 
sibilities of “white coal” and to 
the magnitude of this power, the 
greater part of which is wasted, 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, has in- 
stituted an advertising campaign 
appearing principally in business 
and technical papers. Its slogan 
is: “White Coal—The Solution of 
the Power Problem.” 

The company makes no direct 
reference to its own products or 
services, and the information pub- 
lished, which is of a comprehen- 
sive character, has been of such a 
nature that every manufacturer of 
hydro-electric apparatus as well as 
the advertiser, has benefited. 

The idea has seemed to exist 
that because the greater part of 
existing water-powets has been 
developed in'-the Western or 
Mountain States, that the in- 
creased use of such power in the 
States where our great industrial 
activity chiefly centres_is a mat- 
ter of minor. importance, and it 
was to combat this idea that! the 
“White Coal” campaign was in- 
stituted, 

Taking up the question State 
by State, the’ Cleveland company 
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has shown that the development 
of the water-power existing. in 
practically every State would be 
of tremendous advantage to old, 
and would encourage the location 
of new industrial enterprises, 
through the incentive of cheaper 
and plentiful power. 

In double page and single page 
spreads the copy is made to carry 
a message directly to each State 
by utilizing the State outline as 
the type box and showing around 
it scenes typifying the industries 
of that State. The products of 
the advertiser are omitted entirely, 
the object being to visualize the 
enormous possibilities of the unde- 
veloped water-power in the va- 
rious States and the probable 
creation of a future demand for 
the equipment whereby the bene- 
fits of these natural resources 
might be capitalized. 


DRIVING HOME THE ADVANTAGES 


While this is not an entirely 
new attitude for a manufacturing 
concern, the “White Coal” series 
of advertisements presents, the 
facts in such a manner that it 
drives home to the users of pawer 
the advantages of . more _ and 
cheaper power which is, in many 
places, flowing idly past.their very 
doors, while their production..is 
perhaps kept much below capacity 
by reason of inability to secure 
adequate power. 

The aim of this advertising. is 
to stimulate the demand for 
greater development of our water- 
powér resources and the removal 
by the Government of the present 
restrictions covering the develop; 
ment of power sites which, in a 
large percentage of cases requires 
a federal permit but which car- 
ries no definite tenure and which 
is subject »to revocation by the 
Government, 

According to the figures given 
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in various advertisements there is 
in the United States an estimated 
potential water-power of about 
38,500,000 horsepower, of which 
only about 6,000,000 horsepower 
(which is about equal to the total 
power generated in the United 
States from coal) has been de- 
veloped. 

If the available water-power, it 
is shown, amounting to 3,250,000 
horsepower in the North Atlantic, 
3,250,000 horsepower in the South 
Atlantic and about 2,000,000 horse- 
power in the North Central States, 
a total of about 8,500,000 horse- 
power were utilized, it would pro- 
vide a volume of power equal to 
that produced by the burning of 
28,000,000 tons of coal per year and 
save the labor and equipment nec- 
essary for the transportation of 
that amount of coal which would 
require the use of 11,200 trains of 
fifty cars each, each car of fifty 
tons capacity. 

Intelligent utilization of the 
water-power resources of the 
country would not only mean a 
greater incentive to the expansion 
of our varied industrial capa- 
bilities by providing economical 
and dependable power, the Cleve- 
land concern contends, but would 
relieve the constantly growing 
pressure on our already over- 
burdened transportation facilities 
by eliminating the problem of fuel 
transportation. 

The necessity for water-power 
development is shown by the fact 
that in each successive decade we 
have consumed as much coal as 
im all the previous history of the 
nation and unless methods of con- 
servation are adopted we shall 
have used up all our coal in an- 
other hundred years. This alone, 
it is argued, is a good and suffi- 
cient reason for putting a stop to 
the reckless waste of power in 
our waterways and limiting the 
burning of coal to such uses as 
electricity produced by water- 
power cannot be applied. 


Canadian Bakers’ Agency 
Appointment 


The Nut Krust Bakeries, Toronto, 
have placed their advertising in the 
hands of the Baker Advertising Agency, 
Ltd., of that city. 


pany, 
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Boston Has a New Adverts 


and Selling Service 
The Callaway Associates, Ing y 
a. and selling service orga: 
zation, has been established at Boster 
by John Callaway, President; 4) 
fred J. Holm, secretary; William [ 
Crest, treasurer. 

r. Callaway, who has been engage: 
in advertising sales work during the 
last fifteen years, was, until Nove 
ber 1 of this year, New England: repre 
sentative of Critchfield & Company, 4 
vertising agency, Chicago. He was x 
one time in charge of the service & 
partment of the P. F. O’Keefe Adve: 
tising Agency, Boston. Mr. Holm hy 
been engaged in sales agency wot 
with the Yawman & Erbe Mannix 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y,, a 
the Art Metal Construction Company, | 
Jamestown, N. Y. 4 


H. Tyler Kay With Madison 
Tire & Rubber 


_ H. Tyler Kay, who has been engage 
in advertising work during the lag sr 
en years with the Milwaukee Jourd 
and with the Nemours Trading Cx 
poration, New York, and who was ds 
charged from the army a short tim 
ago, has been made advertising mu. 
ager of the Madison Tire & 
Company, Inc., New York. 

The Madison Tire & Rubber Co 
pany, Inc., manufacturer of automobik 
tires and tubes, has recently put is 
advertising account in the hands of th 
Sacks Company, Inc., advertising agency 
New York. 


Advertising Conferences of Pi- 
grim Publicity Association 
The Pilgrim Publicity Association, 

Inc., of Boston, has, thro its ede 

cational committee, arran for eight 

advanced conferences on advertising and 
selling, together with eight elementay 
talks on advertising pee These 
conferences are described as: 

“A practical discussion-and-qui f 
rum on typical problems of distribution, 
marketing, medium selection, and adve 
tising expression for students, adverts 
ing and sales managers and busines 
executives.” 


Meyer & Kurz Agency Estab 
lished at St. Louis 


The Meyer & Kurz Advertisn 
fomey has been established at & 
Louis by Fred Meyer, president; Loar 
Meyer, vice-president, and 4 
Kurz, secretary and treasurer. Bot 
Fred Meyer and George A. Kurz wet 
formerly with Palm-Fechteler & (& 
New York. The new agency bas 
tained the following accounts: Pals 
Fechteler & Co., New York; 
Works, of American Can © 
Chicago, Ill., and Solar Electric 
hicago. 
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YOU SEE THIS CALENDAR 
on the desks of more business men 
than any other calendar published 
—because it is the most useful. 

If you wish one—let us know. 
The Youth’s Companion itself is 
most useful to the advertiser be- 
cause it reaches the largest families 
—the Y C—5-plus families. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Building Chicago Office: 1228. Michigan Boulevard 
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The Square Deal 


—a platitude that is not obnoxious 
because it is true—is given to both 
reader and advertiser by each of 
the 57 newspapers represented in 
the List. 


Three-fifths of the ENTIRE popu- 
lation of our field—male and female 
—can be covered by the papers of 
this List at one time and for one 
price. Our Rate Cards are absolute- 
ly fixed. They do not possess the 
mercurial tendencies of a ther- 
mometer. 


A big little booklet—filled with fat 


facts for advertisers—will tell you 
quite a bit about Ohio. We have 
that book. You may have it for 
the asking. 


ROBERT E. WARD 


Director of Advertising 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 


Pomeroy News 
Portsmouth Times 

Salem News 

Sandusky Register 
Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Tribune and Herald 


Greenville Advocate 

Hamilton Journal 

Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Gazette 

Lima News and Times-Democ-at 
Lorain Times-Herald 


Alliance Review and Leader 
Ashland Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon 
Athens Messenger 

Bellefontaine Index-Republican 
Bellevue Gazette 


Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 
Bucyrus Telegraph 

Cambridge Jeffersonian 

Celina Standard 

Chillicothe Gazette 

Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age 
Delaware Gazette 

East Liverpool Review 

East Palestine Leador 

Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
Findlay Republican 

Fostoria Times 

Fremont News 


Mansfield News 

Marietta Journal 

Marion Star 

Martin's Ferry Times 
Marysville Tribune 
Middletown News-Signal 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News 
New Philadelphia Times 
Newark Advocate 

Niles News 

Norwalk Reflector-Herald 
Piqua Call 


Troy News 
Uhrichsville Chronicle 
Upper Sandusky Union 
Urbana Citizen 
Urbana Democrat 

Van Wert Times 
Warren Chroniclo 
Wimington News 
Wooster Republican 
Xenia Republican 
Xenia Gazette 
Zanesville Signal and 
Zanesville Times-Reoorder 
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New Officers of Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Co. 


Col. William H. Eaton, after more 
than a year’s service abroad, has re- 
turned to the Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
any, manufacturer of writing papers, 
ittsfield, Mass., assuming the duties of 
treasurer, and Col. Winthrop M. Crane, 
Jr., who has recently been discharged 
from military service, has returned as 
secretary. General Charles Brewster 
Wheeler, who recently resigned from 
the army after thirty years of service, 
has been made third vice-president of 
the company. 


E. G. Frank and W. A. Mof- 
fett With Detroit Agency 


Frank’ and William 
joined the forces of 
the Campbell-Ewald Co, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, Detroit, Mich., the former 
as a member of the copy department 
and the latter to take charge of the 
bureau of publicity. Mr. Frank was 
advertising manager for six years of the 
Truscon Laboratories. Mr. Moffett. was 
formerly city editor of the Detroit Free 
Press. 


Emmanuel G. 
A. Moffett have 


F. F. Roeding With LaPorte & 
Austin 


Frederick F. Roeding, formerly a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
New York Evening Journal, is now in 
charge of the newspaper display depart- 
ment of LaPorte & Austin, advertising 
agency, New York. This agency has 
recently obtained the advertising ac- 
counts of the Prentiss Vise Company, 
New York, and Thomas Morton, manu- 
facturer of cable chains, New York. 


G. A. Townsend Succeeds Don 
G. Gardner 


George A. Townsend, formerly central 
district manager of Power Plant Engi- 
neering, Chicago, has been made western 
manager at Chicago of Southern Engi- 
meer and Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., succeed- 
ing Don G. Gardner who has decome 
advertising representative in Cincinnati 
of Iron Age, New York. 


Potts-Turnbull Agency Has 
Omaha Office 


The Potts-Turnbull Advertising Com- 

pany, Kansas City, has recently estab- 

shed a branch office at Omaha, Neb., 
ae the management of A. G. Degen, 
formerly general service representative 
at the parent office of the agency. 


“Munse 3” Advances Subscrip- 
tion Price 


with the January issue of 
Munsey’s agazine, the subscription 
rate goes to $3 a year and the news- 
stand price to 25 cents a copy. 


Beginnin, 
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Z. L. Potter, Business Man- 
ager, New York “Post” 


J. S. Seymour, who has been pyb- 
lisher of the New York Evening Post, 
has resigned, and is succeeded by Z. L. 
Potter, who takes the title of business 
manager. Robert B. McClean, who has 
been business manager, and who has re. 
signed, will assume the management pf 
the David Lawrence Syndicate in Wash- 
ington. 

These changes precede the assumption 
of the presidency and the general man- 
agership of the Evening Post by Edwin 
Francis Gay, formerly dean of the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration, 
on January 1, 1920. Mr. Gay will have 
as his assistant, Donald Scott, who has 
been associated with the Century Com- 
pany, New York, and who during the 
war was with the United States Shippin 
Board, Washington. Mr. Scott wil 
— the title of assistant to the presi- 

ent 


Put the Customer Into the 
Copy 

At a recent meeting of the New York 
League of Advertising Women, John G. 
Jones, sales manager of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, and lecturer on 
salesmanship at the School of Com- 
merce, New York University, said in 
speaking of methods of direct mail ad- 
vertising: 

“Most direct mail selling is too pro- 
saic. There is not poetry enough put 
into the copy. The advertiser should 
paint a picture of the product, but put 
the customer into it, making him_ see 
himself — it or connected with it in 
some way t is the same psychological 
principle that makes a man always look 
first for himself in a group picture. 
Write such a letter as a Maine farmer 
would write to you if he were trying 
to describe Broadway.” 


Four Newspapers Appoint 
Frost, Landis & Kohn 


Frost, Landis & Kohn, special repre- 

sentatives, New York have recently been 

sppointed representatives of the Ashe- 

Times; Greensburg, N. C., 

Record; Meridian, Miss., Dispatch, and 
Rome, , News. 


Addition to 0 Shaw-Walker 
Staff 


Miss Dorothy Strobeck has been add- 
ed to the advertising staff of the Shaw- 
Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
as. cartoonist, artist and assistant edi- 
tor of the “Skyscraper,” the company’s 
house-organ. 


Dye Account for Kobbé 
Agency 
The Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., New 
York, has obtained the advertising ac- 
count of the White Tar Analine Cor- 


poration, New York, manufacturer of 
Dixie Dyes. 
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Important Revision 
of Advertising Rates 


UE to excessive and constantly rising production 

and paper costs, together with the rapidly increas- 
ing circulation of Cosmopolitan, jumping beyond our 
most optimistic calculations, an immediate revision of 
Cosmopolitan’s advertising rates is made imperative. 


Effective immediately with the March issue, and 
rescinding all previous rate announcements, all esti- 
mates must be revised and orders for space in Cosmo- 
politan must be figured as follows: 


Two columns 
One column 
Line Rate 


All covers and inserts printed in 
four colors only. Prices include 
cost of plates. 


Artgravure 


Two color pages (black and 
one other color). 


Complete rate cards in standard form recommended 
by the American Association of Advertising Agents 
will be mailed as soon as possible. 


J. MITCHEL THORSEN, 


December 12, 1919 Business Manager. 
a) 
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The Kansas City Star ¢ th 
America to attain a city ca 


110,000 SUB 


December 11 The Kansas City Star broke all its p: 
that day The Star delivered, through its own gzclu 
City 111,774 copies of the morning issue 110 
exclusive of sales through newsboys and né\sde: 
distribution through out-of-town agents. It ficlu 
to the homes of Kansas City people, delivered ther 


The total circulation of Pec 


City Circulation— Evetng. 
Cees ow . ss 2 ee + 
Strect Sales . . 2. 1 wt el ee 
Newsdealers . < + ae 657 

Total Cty . . . estes - 

Country Circulation 
Suburban -......- «+e 
a 
Agents . . 5988 


Total Country ....-. - 
Total Circulation ee ? 


THE KANSAS | 


New York Office: 2 Rector Street | 
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n America! 


y Star g the first newspaper in 
In a city carrier circulation of 


UBSCRIBERS 


roke all is previous records in carrier circulation. On 
its own gzclusive carriers, to homes in Greater Kansas 
ssue anJ 110, 101 copies ‘of the evening issue. This is 
} and néysdealers, mail and suburban circulation and 
its. It ficludes only the circulation that goes directly 
delivered there twice a day by The Star’s own carriers. 


lation of Pecember 11 in detail: 








Evetng. Morning. 
. . TIQil 111,774 
a 194 4,562 
a 489 
—121,992 —116,825 
21429 21,859 
2085 20,508 
59,128 58,997 
—101,342 —101,364 
223,334 218,189 
Chicago Office: 1418 Century Building 
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Handsome, well-gotten-up circu- to w: 

lars and catalogs will do it. ( a 

And when your appeal is to wo- = 

men, color counts for a lot—you need office 

the right color, which not only at- = 

tracts, but appeals to good taste and the | 

artistic sense. I am 

; , they 

Hammermill Cover, made in a - 
} wide variety of colors, gives won- a 
| derful value for its moderate price. vane 
! For samples, write Hammermill "a 
. ‘ 

Paper Company, Erie, Pa. the 
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For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising wa 


























Credit Policies That Keep Repeat 
Orders Coming» 


Collection Letters That Hold Customers’ Accounts in Shape for More Sales 


By H. Uehlinger 


Assistant Treasurer Hilo Varnish Corporation. 


WHEN a customer makes a 
definite promise of payment 
at a future date and we agree to 
the extension, it is the policy of 
the office to write as follows: 
“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“The promise of payment indi- 
cated in your letter of the 28th 
is appreciated. We will consent 
to the extension if you close the 
account by signing a note due on 
the date specified. Such a note is 
enclosed.” 

It has been discovered that a 
note is more often honored than 
a mere promise of payment. 

It is the policy of our collection 
office not to “beg” for money; not 
to write, “We are short of funds,” 
“We will require cash for a ‘pay 
roll,’ or a ‘building,’ or ‘merchan- 
dise maturities.’ ” 

It is the policy of our collection 
office never to word a letter which 
will leave an opening for the cus- 
tomer to say, “You ask whether 
the goods have been satisfactory. 
I am holding off payment because 
they are not.” 

It is the policy of our collection 
office never to draw on a customer 
unless he has been advised in ad- 
vance that a draft will be issued 
in a reasonable number of days. 

Here is a letter that brings out 
the point: 

“Mr. CusToMER: 

“It is likely that our letter of 
the 20th, requesting payment of a 
bill long past due, has been over- 
looked. It sometimes happens 
with the best of us. 

“May we have your check for 
this item direct, or will you honor 
a draft ten days hence through 
the Central National Bank of your 
city! 

“Unless your check is received 
we will assume we have permis- 





Portion of address before Convention 
of the Better Letters Association. 





enclose a statement of account in 
13 


sion to draw and that the draft 
will be honored.” 

We know each customer’s bank 
—our cash books provide space to 
record the bank on which all 
checks are drawn. A customer 
with any regard for his credit 
standing will either honor the 
draft or write back making a set- 
tlement or a promise of payment 
to avoid the draft. 

If a customer makes his first 
purchase and fails to pay when 
due it is the policy of our collec- 
tion office to ascertain the status 
of the customer from a sales view- 
point before writing for a settle- 
ment. 

If there is no correspondence 
from the customer, or a salesman’s 
report indicating that the goods 
are satisfactory, collection is de- 
ferred until we know something 
definite. 

If a customer in response to a 
demand for a settlement writes, 
“A check covering your account 
will be mailed positively on‘ the 
28th of November,” and then de- 
faults, it is the policy of the col- 
lection department to incorporate 
the letter in its letter to the cus- 
tomer. 

Here is the letter: 

“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“This is an exact copy of a let- 

ter received at this office early in 


November. 
‘Nov. 2, 1919. 
‘Hilo Varnish Corporation, 

‘Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘GENTLEMEN : 

‘Pardon delay in making settle- 
ment. A check covering your ac- 
count will be mailed positively on 
the 28th of November. 

(Signed) ‘A. Customer.’ 

“With this promise in mind we 
ask that you make payment on 
Thursday of this week.” 

It is the policy of our office to 
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every letter whether or not refer- 
ence to the statement is made in 
the body of the letter, on the 
theory that a customer will fre- 
quently destroy the letter and ask 
his cashier to verify the correct- 
ness of the statement and then 
remit. 


DUNNED BUT EMPLOYEES. WON'T 
KNOW IT 


Business men do not like to be 
dunned, much less do they like 
their employees to know that they 
are being dunned. 

If a customer does not respond 
to collection letters and the sales- 
man fails in his efforts, it is the 
policy of our collection office to 
use telegrams, and we have de- 
veloped a style which has saved 
us customers and cash. Such a 
telegram reads: 

“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“Time limit on proposition de- 
fined in our letter October tenth 
expired yesterday. What is your 
decision ?” 

The recipient of this message 
may not know whether we are 
talking about sales, contracts, or 
real estate. He is, therefore, like- 
ly to examine his files and locate 
the particular letter. 

One of the telegraph companies 
has issued a circular containing 
fifty sample telegrams for use in 
the ¢ollection of delinquent ac- 
counts—every one of them useful 
to a collection manager who 
operates his department on a sales 
making basis. 

If a customer, after making his 
first purchase, registers a com- 
plaint as to non-delivery, error in 
price, wrong goods, or for any 
other reason, we issue a Com- 
plaint Sheet which acts as a bar 
to letter writing until satisfac- 
torily adjusted. This sheet is 
filed in the collection folder. 

If a customer disregards our 
letters, neglects to make payment, 
but continues to send us business, 
we wire back: 

“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“Awaiting favorable reply our 
letter October one. Ten barrels 
ready on shipping floor your order 
nine forty.” 

If no reply is received -we write 
somewhat as follows: 


INK 


“Mr. CUSTOMER: 
“It is likely when you sent pur. 


chase order No. 940 for goods 
amounting to $500 that you dig 
not know what correspondence: 
passed between us, for we fee 
reasonably sure that if sucl? were 
the case you would not have asked 
us to ship the goods, unless, of 
course, a check accompanied the 
order. 

“A telegram from you indicat 
ing that a check is on the way 
will prevent loss of time in de 
livery.” 

It is our policy to give each man 
charged with the responsibility of 
corresponding on sales, credits or 
collections, a route list indicating 
where each salesman is traveling 
day by day. By using this list 
salesmen are picked to help along 
a collection. Letters are not writ- 
ten to reach a customer imme 
diately preceding a visit or too 
closely after it. 

To make possible better credits 
and better letters, we encourage 
the credit and collection managers 
to make frequent visits to the 
trade. 


TO STRAIGHTEN OUT DIFFERENCES IN 
LEDGER BALANCE 


Two weeks ago, in the company 
of a salesman, I visited a cus- 
tomer in New England. I met 
and interviewed every employee, 
including the bookkeeper. 

On my return to the office, while 
dictating my impressions of the 
numerous concerns [ had visited, 
including this one, our collection 
manager said, “A difference exists 
in their account with us, They 
sent a check—it did not agree 
with amount owing. The check 
was accepted because they are not 
strong financially.” 

The following letter was then 
sent to the. salesman: 

“Mr. SALESMAN: j 

“Talk to that very charming 
friend of yours who manages the 
accounts of this concern. Tell 
her I'll appreciate her verifying 
the balance shown on the state- 
ment and O. K.ing a check to our 
order.” 

This personal appeal was suc 
cessful, ‘ 

If an account has become 
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Helped 


Armour, Lever Brothers—scores of advertisers have derived 
benefit, in addition to that arising from the publication of adver- 
tising copy in the Telegram, from Telegram cooperation. The 
Telegram is more than an advertising medium— it is the National 
Advertiser’s contact point with the re ailer in Worcester. 


The Telegram is first choice when plans are made to cover the 
city with its 200,000 population. The circulation of the Telegram 
is 45% greater than that of one evening contemporary, 30% 
greater than that of the other. Its total advertising volume for 
November—1,266,480 lines, exceeds the advertising of its contem- 
poraries, in one case by 79%, in the other by 140%. 


Every factor necessary for successful advertising in Worcester and 
Worcester County is supplied by the Telegram—sympathetic 
interest with agency and advertiser, the prestige that comes from 
initiative and leadership—dominant circulation. 


Shouldn't you check up these claims ? 


The Worcester Telegram 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Represented by 


New York Boston 
Chicago ; Detroit 
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regular through either underpay- 
ment, overpayment, excessive de- 
ductions, merchandise returned, or 
for any other reason, it is the 
policy of the collection depart- 
ment to substitute a ledger sheet 
for a statement when writing the 
customer, which has been found 
to help admirably in smoothing 
out and locating differences. 

The collection office writes: 
“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“The ledger sheet attached is an 
exact copy of the original—our 
accounts do not seem to agree 
with your record. Please compare 
each item on both sides of the ac- 
count with your ledger and advise 
us of any discrepancies. It is 
likely you are just as anxious as 
we to locate the trouble that is 
holding up a settlement.” 

The account of John Jones, as 
seen in the ledger, indicates he 
invariably pays the salesman (our 
ledgers show how cash, checks 
or money orders are received, 
whether by -mail, collector or 
salesman). 

It is therefore the policy of our 
collection department to insist 
that the salesman keep on collect- 
ing—that no letters be written di- 
rect to the customer. 

So we write the salesman: 
“Mr. SALESMAN: 

“Our records show this cus- 
tomer makes all his payments to 
you, Your route list indicates you 
will be in Troy next week. We 
expect you to collect the bill owing 
then.” 

It is the practice of our collec- 
tion office to watch dividend an- 
nouncements and pick out those 
who are neglecting merchandise 
obligations. 

We write these debtors like this: 
“Mr. TREASURER: 

“Tt was a pleasure to read in one 
of our leading newspapers that an 
initial dividend of 1% per cent has 
been declared payable to stock- 
holders in ten days. We congratu- 
late you on the progress that this 
indicates. 

“It occurred to us that you will 
now be able to pay for goods pur- 
chased and overdue, as indicated 
by the statement attached. 

“We will look for a settlement 
Saturday.” 
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It is the practice of our office 
not to couple a request for settle. 
ment of account with a suggestion 
that an order be included, 

A customer may find it incon- 
venient to send a check, and 
tender an order, in whith event 
it would be embarrassing to turn 
it down for credit reasons, inas- 
much as the order has been g0- 
licited. 

If a customer buys a certain 
class of goods on which the profit 
is negligible, the ledger sheet 
should show the facts. 

It is the policy of the house to 
make reference to the goods in its 
collection correspondence: 

“Mr. CUSTOMER: 

“An examination of your rec- 
ords will indicate several pur- 
chases made last month on strict- 
ly thirty days’ time. 

“We hardly need to mention 
that this material (name it) was 
sold to you as an accommodation, 
and payment is therefore expected 
by Friday of this week.” 

When a customer owes a con- 
siderable sum and collection let- 
ters do not bring results, it is the 
policy of the collection office to 
wire the customer: 

“Mr. TREASURER OF 
Mr. Proprietor: 

“Am making special trip to 
(city or town) day after to-mor- 
row to see you. Refer to letter 
eighteenth.” 

The telegram will be found ef- 
fective in more than half the cases 
where it is tried. 

If for any reason an account 
becomes undesirable, or there is a 
change in the name or address, it 
is the policy of the collection office 
to issue a Change Sheet. This 
record passes through all the de- 
partments and finally is filed atop 
of all correspondence in the gen- 
eral files. 

I am reminded. of an experience 
that showed the importance of 
using such a form. 

As trustee for the purpose of 
liquidating the business of one of 
our customers who burned out, I 
received the company’s mail. For 

a period of two years, letters, cir- 
culars, advertising: matter, toys 
(enough to keep my four children 
happy) kept coming in—an end- 
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The magazine of the greatest group in Americg= The 
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Rate Notice a 


To Advertisers and Agencies: ua 


FFECTIVE January 1, 1920, the 
new advertising rates of 


The . e zine ¢ 
A merican power 


ee k ly ex-ser 





group 

will be as follows: (Based on 50c per a subs 
line per 100,000 copies.) There 
January to June issues $3.00 per line. Over 
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zine of The American Legion. This 
powerful and patriotic organization of 
7 ex-service men represents the greatest 
group in America. Every member is 
per a subscriber. 








There are at present over 6,500 posts. 
ne. Over 1,000,000 men are enrolled to 
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less waste! It would have been 
avoided if. a form such as I have 
suggested had been used. 


WAYS OF WRITING THE FINAL 
LETTER 


If an account appears to be un- 
collectable by letter, draft, tele- 
gram, or through the salesman’s 
efforts, the collection department 
will then be obliged to decide 
whether it will continue its good 
will methods or force the account 
in a way that may mean the part- 
ing of business friendship with the 
customer. 

It is difficult to explain how we 
operate in the final attempt to 
effect collection at such a stage 
and still retain the customer’s 
favor, 

Just as difficult as it was to re- 
spond to a letter I received from 
an officer of a very large concern 
recently in which he referred to 
an article I had written and asked 
for a number of specimen collec- 
tion letters. I was obliged to re- 
ply, “If you will send an abstract 
of, say, ten of your accounts with 
their respective credit folders, and 
general correspondence, I will 
cheerfully accommodate you.” 

There is no such thing as the 
one best letter for two million 
concerns doing business in this 
country. 

May I say, in writing this dif- 
ficult letter, we aim to place the 
burden of any drastic action we 
are obliged to take, right on the 
customer; in the following fash- 
ion: 

“Will you give us consent to 
place your unpaid account with an 
attorney for collection?” or 

“Will you permit the institu- 
tion of a suit that may destroy the 
established credit ratings you have 
in the latest agency books?” or 

“By your silence you are giving 
consent to our passing your ac- 
count to David Gladstone, our at- 
torney in your city,” or 

“Do you willingly consent to our 
drawing a lawyer’s draft through 
the Central National Bank with a 
notice attached, that if the draft 
is dishonored your bank is em- 
powered to place the draft for col- 
fection with the best attorney in 
town?” or 
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“If you are facing a 
difficulty in your business, will you 
permit us to help you, or will you 
disregard this letter and thereby 
leave us mo recourse except tp 
law ?” 

If the credit office declines ap 
order on credit from a new cys. 
tomer, for reasons which it ¢op- 
siders sufficient, it is the policy 
of the credit man to write a tact: 
ful letter that will not bar the 
way to future dealings in the 
event of the prospect improving 
his financial condition, 

Right here may I say that every 
well ordered credit department 
should certify the credit of pros- 
pective customers before business 
is solicited so as to avoid the nec- 
essity of writing letters denying 
credit. 

The following paragraphs indi- 
cate the tone of these letters: 

“Our credit office has just re- 
ceived a notice indicating that 
several unpaid bills owing by you 
were placed with attorneys for 
collection, We are hoping the in- 
formation is in error. Will you 
write us promptly giving details, 
for we are anxious to execute 
your order on sixty days’ time if 
at all possible.” 

“Your very welcome order is in 
our shipping department. You 
have failed to accompany the or- 
der with a statement of your 
financial affairs. If you have such 
a statement may we have it for 
the confidential use of our credit 
department? If you are without 
one, we gladly offer our assistance 
in preparing it for you.” 

“It is customary, when opening 
an account, to go over the question 
of credit. We would therefore 
appreciate your calling to see the 
writer, We have no doubt. that 
the result of the interview will 
be our shipping the goods selected 
and granting an additional line on 
usual terms. If you prefer the 
writer to visit you instead, please 
at he will be very glad to 
ca ” 


Just what should be said in a 
letter denying credit depends al 
together upon the information 
contained in the credit folder. 

Before definitely turning down 
an account, the credit man 
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consider whether the account 
could be sold for cash, on a guar- 
antee, or C. O. D. 

If his judgment is to turn down 
an account he will do it as gently 
as possible, as for instance, asking 
the applicant to submit something 
which he cannot, or to remedy a 
condition that cannot be corrected. 


CEMENTING RELATIONS WITH CUS- 
TOMERS 


There is another type of letter 
which helps to make better busi- 
ness. We call them Business 
Service Letters. 

If the credit office receives in- 
formation that a customer’s rating 
has been reduced, it is the policy 
of our house to write as follows: 
“Mr. CUSTOMER : 

“The welfare of our customers 
is a first consideration, so when 
we received a notice from an im- 
portant commercial agency indi- 
cating your financial standing was 
reduced from ten to five thousand 
dollars, we felt it was something 
you ought to know. 

“Judging from the information 
imparted to us by our salesman, 
we are sure that the reduction is 
due to some mistake. We offer 
our services in securing for you 
a financial rating entirely com- 
mensurate with your worth. 

“May we help?” 

“Mr. CusToMer: 

“In a weekly report of accounts 
reaching the hands of collection 
attorneys, there appeared under 
your name an item of $200. 

“Reference to your account with 

us indicates a satisfactory, healthy 
condition. We believe that the 
Blank Lawyers Reporting Com- 
pany have made an error, and 
would suggest that you write them 
for an explanation.” 
_ There are unlimited opportuni- 
ties of demonstrating an interest in 
your customers’ welfare through 
the medium of letters of this 
type. They help to create busi- 
hess sentiment that helps to make 
the customer a permanent one for 
the house. 

Credit and collection policies 
such as I have described pay 
handsomely when embodied in let- 
ters that are written, even though 
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they may violate some of the or- 
dinary rules of expression. 

That they pay is indicated by 
an experience only ten days old. 

A very large buyer telephoned. 
He usually speaks to the presi- 
dent, but in this case he insisted 
upon speaking to the collection 
manager. 

“What I have read recently,” he 
said, “concerning the methods you 
employ in collection, bears out the 
treatment you have accorded me 
when I was struggling along.” 
The collection manager thanked 
him and asked whether he needed 
any information as to contracts. 
The reply was: “Nothing at all— 
my regards to,the president. I 
wanted to tell you how I feel and 
tell you directly.” 

I have not been able to draw up 
ten letter writing commandments 
that when followed ott would 
prove successful, 

I do know, however, that if you 
will follow the policy of dealing 
with every customer on a unit 
basis, you will have no difficulty 
in creating favorable sentiment, 
building good will, holding and in- 
creasing the number of your cus- 
tomers; your bad debt losses will 
be reduced in amount; there will 
be a reduced cost of stationery, 
cabinets, supplies, and a lower pay- 
roll; there will be a saving of in- 
terest on money borrowed because 
the system will reduce the amount 
of money tied up in Accounts 
Receivable. 

The essence of better letters is 
a better standard of business. 
Raise the standard of letters and 
you raise the standards of busi- 
ness. 


H. E. Myers With John 
Ring, Jr. 


H. E. Myers, recently with Erwin- 
Wasey Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of the John Ring, Jr., Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


C. G. Gray With Farrar 
Agency 


C. G. Gray, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the James H. Matthew Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is now with the Far- 
rar Advertising Company, Pittsburgh. 
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Agricultural Publishers Association 


Farm Paper Demonstration 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
COMMODORE HOTEL 


JANUARY 13, 14, 15, 1920 


An Unusual Opportunity for 
Advertisers, Advertising Agencies 
and All Others Interestzd in Every 
Phase of Business Development 
that Has to Do With Farming 


READ NEXT PAGE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
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Every Advertising Agency in the country, together with several 
thousand advertisers, received an invitation within the past ten days to 
share in this Demonstration. The Exhibit staged in Chicago the last 
week in October was admitted by all who saw it as the most up-to-date 
thing of its kind ever attempted. Our experience in Chicago will enable 
gs to do even larger things in New York. Advertisers, ADVERTISING 
4GENCIES, SPACE BUYERS, and all directly and indirectly interested 
in reaching THE FARMER, should see in this the biggest kind of an 
opportunity. . 

The Exhibit itself consists of several hundred individual cards which 
have been specially gotten up by our Association, solely for exhibi- 
tion purposes, each measuring 19x35 inches, and on each card is ar- 
ranged advertising or sales promotion literature that has proven success- 
fal. These are outlined with effective air-brush work, and to this is 
added the right kind of lettering, the entire individual exhibit being 
arranged by a man who is an artist and who has specialized in this kind 
of work. They are then arranged on a frame work surrounding the 
entire reom, and the effect is simply wonderful. Already many firms 
of National prominence have made their reservations. 

Wouldn’t it be a case of Good Judgment on your part to send in 
the necessary material TODAY? 

Address same to the AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 76 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Send clean, clear copies and pack carefully. 

Already we are assured of the co-operation of The Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the National Advertising Com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and other 
associations of National prominence. 

There will be a noon-day luncheon and an evening dinner on each 
day of the Demonstration when men who are recognized authorities on 
the subjects assigned them will speak. 


The time is short, the space is limited, and we ought to have quick 
action. 


YOU ARE INVITED—WE’RE DEPENDING ON YOUR CO. 
OPERATION. 


A thing of this kind needs concerted, solidified effort 
It ought to be and it can be made 


WORTH THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


to every man and ins‘itution represented 


NEW YORK DEMONSTRATION 
COMMODORE HOTEL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
JANUARY 13, 14, 15, 1920 


You're interested, of course. Write us today 
for details 


fam. 
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Agricultural Publishers Association 
76 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 















































Another Old-Time “Bulk” Produce 
Now Being Trade-Marked 
and Advertised 


New Method of Packing Makes It Possible to Advertise Nut Meay 
to Consumer 


& O¥ERIISING is being used 
to open up to the consumer, 
under the protection of a trade- 
mark, another product that hereto- 
fore has been consumed almost 
entirely by manufacturers. The 
product referred to is walnut 
meats. 

True enough, these meats have 
always been sold more or less by 
retail grocers. But they were 
sold in bulk and _ unbranded. 
Grocers were not wildly enthu- 
siastic about the business. It was 
difficult to keep the meats sweet. 
Besides the demand was small and 
spasmodic. As a result, it was 
only large grocers, having a fancy 
trade, who paid much attention to 
the nut meat business. 

But the leaven of advertising 
has been set to work to change 
this situation. As has been the 
case with so many other adver- 
tised products, the advertising of 
walnut meats has been made pos- 
sible by the discovery of a package 
that will keep the meats in good 
condition. But perhaps we had 
better let “Diamond Brand 
News,” the organ of the Associa- 
tion, tell the story. In describing 
this new campaign of the organ- 
ization, it says: 

“The walnut meat business of 
the Association has grown rapidly 
from being only a side line or by- 
product to being an increasingly 
important branch of the business. 
The output of meats extracted 
from the culls has been increasing 
rapidly owing to improvements in 
the method of handling this work 
and a very satisfactory trade has 
been built up which has resulted 
in highly satisfactory prices being 
paid to growers for their cull wal- 
nuts. 

“As is well known, walnut meats 
will not keep sweet and fresh for 
very long unless they are placed 


in cold storage or in hermetically 
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sealed containers. As grocers do 
not generally have these facilities 
at hand and as the consumer de 
mand has not been heavy enough 
to warrant the grocer stocking 
walnut meats even if he had cold 
storage space, the outlet for this 
product up to the present time 
has been entirely to the wholesale 
confectioners’. and bakers’ supply 
houses, who are able to purchase 
the 25-lb. cartons of meats and dis- 
pose of them before they become 
rancid. This trade has been highly 
satisfactory and will continue to 
be developed, but the sales depart- 
ment has for a long time realized 
that the outlet to these wholesale 
manufacturers must ever be only 
a limited one. It has been the con- 
stant aim of the Association to 
place its products as directly as 
possible into the hands of the con- 
sumers and there was every rea- 
son to believe that a consumer de- 
mand for walnut meats could be 
developed if they could be placed 
on the retail grocers’ shelves. 


THE MISSING LINK 


“After considerable experiment- 
ing it has been found that walnut 
meats will keep sweet and fresh 
indefinitely if; packed under vat- 
uum in cans and_ hermetically 
sealed. This is the missing link— 
it enables the housewife to buy 
walnut meats for use on cakes, sal- 
ads, etc., in a perfectly fresh con- 
dition all the year around, 
opens up the great consumer mar- 
ket for these goods. 

“This year many of the light am- 
ber halves and light amber pieces 
will be packed in these Thermo- 
kept cans and it is estimated that 
the output will be something like 
a million eight-ounce cans. 
Association has purchased the éx- 
clusive American rights to use the 
vacuum sealing machines for nuts 
and is now installing a comp 
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equipment in the Los Angeles 
plant. . 

“Of course from a merchandiz- 
ing point of view much will have 
to be done. im the way of educat- 
ing the consumer to the use of 
walnut meats’ packed in this way. 
The advertising campaign this fall 
carries an appeal along this line, 
and once the consumer takes hold, 
the returns will be greater than 
when the entire output of meats 
was sold to manufacturing con- 
fectioners.” 

As suggested in the foregoing 
this new package is given prom- 
inent mention in the current ad- 
vertising. In the Christmas copy 
the new package is shown in its 
true colors. A cut-line like this 
is run with the illustration: “And 
now you can get Diamond Brand 
quality in walnut meats too— 
mixed halves and pieces, shelled 
and vacuum-packed, all ready for 
use in salads, desserts and confec- 
tions, etc. Ask your dealer for 
this eight-ounce can.” 

The campaign of this associa- 
tion plays up the “use” note 
strongly. Readers are encouraged 
to use walnuts in various new 
ways. To this end, a book of “100 
delicious walnut recipes” is of- 
fered. Copy now appearing, of 
course, smacks of holiday flavor. 
It should not be forgotten though 
that the advertising of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole thus far has had 
the effect of making walnuts a 
twelve month seller. Before the 
advertising started walnuts were 
regarded as a luxury to be con- 
sumed only around the Santa 
Claus period. 


W. J. Tice With Western 
' Advertising Co. 


_ William J. Tice, for the last five yeats 
in charge of the order department of 
the Schiele Advertising Company, Inc., 
t. Louis, is now head of the order de- 
forenent of the Western Advertising 
ompany of the same city. 








L. B. Ousterhout Joins 
Bonnett-Brown Co. 


.L. B. Osterhout formerly associated 
with the central advertising department 
of Butler Brothers, wholesale general 


merchants in Chicago, has joined the 
a. Sof of the onnet-Brown Com- 
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Advertising Can Decrease. Con- 
sumption Chicago Finds 


There is such a thing as advertising 
to people in an effort to persuade them 
not to buy. During the miners’ strike 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
which supplies electricity to Chicago 
and suburbs, ran some large ‘ajvertise- 
ments in Chicago newspapers asking 
people to use as little electricity.as pos- 
sible. It was explained in some detail 
that if everybody would make it his 
business to get along with a little less 
light and to be unusually careful in 
turning off lights when they were not 
in use, there would be a saving of coal 
that perhaps would prevent a_-drastic 
curtailment in electricity. The first step 
of the Commonwealth ‘Edison’s cam- 
paign in that direction was to persuade 
the surface and elevated lines to have 
no heat in the cars. It was estimated 
that this made possible a saving of about 
twenty tons of coal a day. he adver- 
tising requested the co-operation of 
every citizen of Chicago to the end 
that electricity would be used only for 
essential purposes. It was urged that 
they mg as far as possible the use of 
electrical energy for display lighting of 
every kind and to curtail to the abso- 
lute limit the use of light and power. 


St. Louis Has New Advertising 
Agency 

The Stinson-Gifford Advertising Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, was organized last 
week with H. H. Stinson, ormerly of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, as presi- 
dent and general manager. The other 
stockholders are H. J. Gifford of the 
Associated Trade Press, St. Louis, and 
William R. Lesseig, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cecil Lesseig Printing 
Company, St. Louis. Mr. Stinson was 
formerly editor and business manager 
of the “Flying Fisk,” a United States 
naval aviation publication, and has been 
connected with the editorial and adver- 
tising departments of several publica- 
tions. 








Tent and Chemical Accounts 
for Collins-Kirk. 


The U. S. Tent and Awning Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is starting a compre- 
ensive campaign in various trade papers 
and farm Px Say The copy_is being 
genes by Collins-Kirk, Inc., of Chicago. 
his agency has obtained the account 
of the Graggmne Chemical Company, 
maker of “Orangeine” Powders, Chi- 
cago. Copy will be placed in metro- 
politan newspapers to run through the 
winter and spring for this account. 


Pancake Flour Copy Placed By 
Turner-Wagener 


The Little Crow Milling Company, 
of Warsaw, Ind., is conducting a news- 
paper advertising campaign in behalf 
of its Little Crow pancake flour. Copy 
is being placed by the Turner-Wagener 
Company, Inc., Chicago, advertising 
agency. 
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Thing S oer people like: 


She crisp, inviting lexture of good paper’ 


Among the inanimate things Rupert Brooke 
loved, he named “Firm sands . . grainy 
wood . . . the crust of friendly bread é : 
And he might well have added “The crisp; in- 
viting texture of good paper”. There are few 
people who do not react favorably to a fresh, 
snappy bond paper—the sight of it—the feel of it. 
Systems Bond is the “rag-content, loft-dried paper 
at the reasonable price”. A business man’s sheet. 
Available nationally. Consult your printer about 
it. He can obtain for you free our book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper,” valuable 
to every buyer. 

Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a com- 
prehensive group of papers—a grade for every 
Bond and Ledger need—all produced under the 
same advantageous conditions—and including the 
well-known Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Man- 
ifest marks. 


Eastern Manufacturing Company 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price 
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The County Agent As 
Advertising’s Ally 
(Continued from page 36) 


Manufacturers who have prod- 
ucts that require demonstration, 
so that the farmer will under- 
stand how they work, are in an 
advantageous position to co-oper- 
ate with county agents. For ex- 
ample, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company for ten years have been 
advocating ‘the use of dynamite 
for stump and boulder blasting, 
for ditching, tree planting, for 
subsoiling, etc. The company’s 
demonstrators have always made 
in their practice to invite county 
agents to its farm demonstra- 
tions. 

“As a consequence,” writes 
F. W. Wilson, of the company, 
“many county agents have be- 
come more or less expert in the 
use of dynamite for the purposes 
above specified, and having be- 
come convinced of the practica- 
bility of the methods we advocate, 


they have, in many cases, advo- 
cated same to the farmers in their 
counties.” 

The Hebe Company, of Chi- 
cago, has been doing some inter- 


esting . advertising directly to 
county agents. In explaining the 
campaign to Printers’ INK, S. D. 
Roberts, a special representative 
of the company said: 

“We believe in the County 
Agent movement, recognizing in 
it a step towards better agricul- 
ture, and anything that tends to 
increase the efficiency of the farm 
is bound to redound to the wel- 
fare of the: country as a whole. 
The County Agent, by reason of 
his work, becomes—it would seem 
—an advisor and instructor of the 
farmer, and probably in some in- 
stances his confidante; therefore, 
his opinion and advice are no 
doubt sought in matters kindred 
to agriculture. This being so, it 
would seem the part of wisdom 
that when you have a message for 
the farmer—especially if that mes- 
sage be educational in character— 
that you get the ear of the Coun- 
ty Agent. 

“The Hebe company markets an 
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alternative food product 
Hebe. To acquaint the oan 
with this and other facts as 
relate to his business, we have 
been conducting a campaign in the 
farm press. The County Agent 
naturally becomes a factor in this 
work and, therefore, we have spe- 
cifically directed some of our copy 
to him. Education being one of 
the slowest of human processes jt 
is too early to determine just how 
successful our efforts will be in 
this direction. We do know, 
judging from the number of in- 
quiries received, that we haye 
aroused considerable interest and 
discussion on the subject and that 
our work has been successful to 
that extent at least, for we have 
everything to gain by a fair and 
frank discussion of the subject,” 

Now let me quote briefly from 
several letters received from 
county agent leaders in which 
they outline other ways in which 
manufacturers can co-operate with 
them. Says P. H. Rolfs, of the 
University of Florida: 

“I think the manufacturers 
should look upon the county 
agent as one of the factors which 
are of indirect service to them 
rather than to expect to enlist 
their direct co-operation. The sole 
duty of the county agent is to 
improve agricultural conditions of 
his region. If he does this con- 
scientiously it will undoubtedly 
prove advantageous to the region 
and make that region better able 
to support the manufacturers. 

“One of the best and most di- 
rect ways of bringing these ma- 
terials to the attention of ti 
county agent is through exhibits 
at the county fairs. Another very 
potent factor is that of correct 
and conscientious advertising. 
Much has already been done m 
this direction by eliminating spu- 
rious and noxious materials from 
the advertising columns. It 3s 
not enough for the honorable and 
honest companies to put out 
straight advertisements but they 
need to use their force and if- 
fluence in eliminating not. only 
the spurious but also the inferior 
advertising and publicity work. 

“If the manufacturers have afy- 
special plans for demonstrations 
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in connection with their products,” 
writes the county agent leader of 
Rhode Island, located at Kingston, 
“his may be taken up with this 
office, and wherever the proposi- 
tion can be legitimately handled 
by the Extension Service, such co- 
operation will be gladly given to 
the manufacturers.” 
WAYS OF WORKING WITH COUNTY 
AGENTS 


A valuable suggestion is ad- 
yahced by Jesse M. Jones, di- 
rector Co-operative Extension 
Work for the State of Virginia, 
when he tells us: 

“Manufacturers can do a great 
deal by advising their salesmen 
and dealers to co-operate with the 
county agent in all the work 
which he may desire to do toward 
the advancement of agriculture in 
his county, They can assist him 
in putting on demonstrations, and 
often suggest that demonstrations 
would be a good thing. If he has 
other lines of work going at the 
time and cannot take up the sug- 
gestions of the business men at 
that time no hard feelings should 
be felt because the agent must 
handle his work in the best way 
he can, duties falling upon him 
are innumerable. 

“Whenever any kind of meet- 
ing is advertised by the man or 
woman county agent, the dealer 


. and thé salesman should co-oper- 


ate in every way toward securing 
a large audience for the meeting. 
The manufacturer can familiarize 
the agent with the merits and uses 
of his product by asking him to 
call, and showing the agent that 
he is anxious to co-operate in for- 
warding his work. Whenever 
prominent men or farmers from 
the county come into the place of 
business of the dealer or sales- 
man, a good word dropped in fa- 
vor of the county agent or ex- 
tension work will go far toward 
helping the agent in improving 
agriculture, and indirectly im- 
proving business conditions, so 
that the goods for sale will have 
a more ready market.” 


IDEAS FOR MANUFACTURERS 


_A. D. Wilson, director of Ag- 
ricultural Extension for Minne- 
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x 
sota, sends in this money-making 
idea: 

“It seems to me that manufac- 
turers would do well to learn the 
nature of the programme of the 
various Farm Bureaus in their 
territory and plan to meet the de- 
mand that will be created by the 
various projects that are being 
promoted by the local Farm Bu- 
reaus. 

“For example: In the near fu- 
ture nearly all of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureaus will give special 
attention to the method of treat- 
ing seed grain so as to eliminate 
smut in the crop. This means 
that farmers will be purchasing 
large quantities of formalin 
which is the basis of the smut 
treatment, the usual plan being 
to treat the grain with a mixture 
composed of one pint of 40 per 
cent formalin and forty gallons of 
water. Furthermore, various con- 
cerns have devised machines for 
doing this work more expedi- 
tiously than it can be done by 
hand and manufacturers would 
doubtless find that they could sell 
smut machines to good advantage 
in territories where smut demon- 
strations have been given. 

“Another example is that of 
silos. Nearly all of our county 
agents have been giving special at- 
tention to promoting the build- 
ing of silos as we feel that they 
are highly profitable for large 
numbers of farmers. Manufactur- 
ers of silos thus have an oppor- 
tunity to capitalize the work that 
has been done by the Farm Bu- 
reau. 

“At certain seasons of the year, 
our home demonstration agents 
give considerable attention to the 
matter of instructing the families 
of farmers in the methods of can- 
ning farm vegetables and meats. 
This gives a good opportunity for 
the manufacturers of fruit jars to 
promote the sale of their product. 
I believe that you fully understand 
that an institution supported by 
public funds cannot promote the 
use of any particular make of ma- 
chine or product. But nearly 
every improved practice in agri- 
culture and in the home calls for 
the purchase of more or less 
equipment, and furthermore, every 
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In the November 
issues of 


FORBES 


We Carried Business 
as follows: 


No. of 

AGENCY Lines 

N. W. Ayer & Son - - - 2,720 
Guenther-Law --:- - - - 2,329 
Medley Scovil, Inc. - - - 2,275 
Albert Frank & Company - 1,438 
Franklin P. Shumway - - 1,360 
Barton, Durstine & Osborne 680 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. - - 680 
Johnson-Read & Company- 680 
Martin V. Kelley Co. - - 680 
Smith & Paris - - - - - 680 
J. Walter Thompson - - 680 
Blackman-Ross Company - 448 
E. Bird Wilson, Inc. - - - 441 
Doremus & Company - - 372 
Van Patten, Inc. - - - - 340 
John Ring, Jr, Adv. - - 200 
H. S. Hadden, Inc. - - - 170 
H. K. McCann, Inc. - - - 170 
Critchfield & Co. - - - - 112 
Rawkins & Preston - - - 112 
Wm. H. Rankin Company - 99 
Erickson Company - - 86 


Mallory, Mitchell & aie. 56 
Brown Advertising Agency 28 


United Service Adv. - 28 
Guenther-Bradford Co. - - 14 
ho. b+ = don 











Over 
35,000 net paid 


November Issues 


$200 a page 


+ 680 line 
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More worth-while people 
ina shorter space of time 


Just as a steam engine does not start off at full speed, so Forbes 
Magazine had to go slowly at the start. We had, however, the prin- 
cipal requisites for making progress. With B. C. Forbes as Editor 
in Chief directing our editorial programme, we have been building 
a publication of which it was recently said:— 


“Forbes Magazine has reached more worth-while people in a 
shorter space of time than any periodical in America.” 


As an influence, reaching business men, Forbes Magazine offers ad- 
vertisers exceptional value. With 35,000 net paid circulation at 30 
cents a line it is only necessary to appraise the tremendous pur- 
chasing power that Forbes readers represent to realize immediately 
its value for many 1920 advertising campaigns. 


A few of the well-known general advertisers who are either already 
using large space in Forbes, or will start immediately after January Ist. 


Unrrep States Rosser Co. Sranparp Or Co. 

Stone & WEBSTER L. V. Estes Company 

Swirt & Company C. E. Kwoeprer & Co. 
Wiitys-OverLanp SHERMAN SERVICE 

Awnevuser Buscu Guaranty Trust Company 
NationaL CasH RecisTEer Banxers Trust Company 
Avexannper Haminton Instirure Nationar City Company 
Amertcan Cuicie Co. In~pustTrRiAt RELATIONS SERVICE 
Bustness CHartTING INsTITUTE Witson & Co. 

Pacxarp Motor Car Co. NationaL Banx or CoMMERCE 
Acueson Grapuite Co. Banson’s STATISTICAL SERVICE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 


The month of November, 1919, established a new high record for 
Forbes. Indications point that each succeeding month will surpass 
the previous record. Now we are carrying our advertisers in record 
speed to important markets. 


Will you reserve space for 1920? Let us hear from you. 


TY MAGAZINE 





Sears & Irving Walter Drey 


Western Managers Vice-President 
Peoples Gas Building 299 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. > 


New York, N. Y. 
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Compare Your Catalog with 
This Booklet 


OMPARE the clearness, legibility and 
beauty of the type matter—the delicate 
shadings -nd accurate details of the engrav- 

ings, the registry of the color cuts and the general 
effectiveness of your book with the same features 
of our Demonstration Booklet of 


White Mountain 


Enamel 
A Whitaker Standard 


Perhaps your observations may enable 
you to discover wherein your advertis- 
ing appropriation fell short of maxi- 

mum efficiency. At any rate, other 
business executives and advertising 
managers have profited by this sug- 
gestion. Our only desire is to be of 
service. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Baltimore Detzoit Atlanta 
Birmingham Richmond, Va. 
Columbus,O. New York Boston 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
4 Denver Chicago Dayton, O. 


























improved agricultural practice 
should result in an additional in- 
come to the farmer and thus his 
purchasing power is enlarged.” 

An interesting view is that com- 
ing from A. J. Meyer, of the Uni- 
yersity of Missouri. He writes: 

“The question of co-operation 
between manufacturers and coun- 
ty agents is one that has been 
given considerable thought, _be- 
cause on the one hand the Gov- 
ernment restrictions require that 
Mi agents keep absolutely away 
from any line of activity which 
suggests a connection with com- 
mercial dealing; on the other 
hand, the various enterprising 
producers of farm material and 
equipment, and the consumers of 
raw farm products are anxious to 
form their contacts with farm 
people through the county agricul- 
tural agents. 

“In Missouri we feel that we 
are working out the solution of 
this problem by placing the local 
direction of the county agricul- 
tural agent under a well-organ- 
ized county farm bureau. We 
are hoping that contacts with farm 
people will be made, so far as 
commercial interests are affected, 
through the secretaries of the va- 
rious farm bureaus, going com- 
pletely past the county agent.” 

L.A. Clinton, director extension 

work for New Jersey, makes this 
interesting point: 
_ “County agents are interested 
in results. Any manufacturer 
who can place before them a 
statement showing the results of 
the use of their products will get 
attention to his statements. These 
must be brief and right to the 
point. The use of the graph is 
one of the most effective ways 
of showing the results.” 

The director of extension work 
for the. State of Maryland has 
this to say: 

“It has always been our policy 
to keep up with the times in the 
manufacture of new things in ag- 
riculture and my suggestion would 
be that you advise all manufac- 
turers to send such information as 
is available and desirable to the 
county. agents, and particularly 
to advise the dealers to get in 
touch with the county agents in 
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the respective counties and to 
show interest and co-operation in 
all movements for the betterment 
of agriculture in the counties. 
We recently have received splen- 
did co-operation from the farm 
implement dealers and they are 
aiding our seryice in every prac- 
tical way.” 

I hope this article has not given 
you the impression that farmers 
have authorized county agents to 
do their thinking for them. Farm- 
ers still are in the habit of doing 
their own thinking and of arriv- 
ing at their own decisions. Any 
advertiser who imagines that he 
can ignore the farmer in his ag- 
ricultural campaign and reach him 
indirectly through the county 
agent is badly mistaken. The 
heavy artillery of all farm cam- 
paigns must still be directed to 
the farmer himself, But if the 
advertiser has a lot of educational 
and demonstrational work to do in 
connection with his product, he 
will find the county agent an in- 
fluential and loyal factor to work 
with. Those advertisers who 
have no promotional work of this 
nature to do and who have no 
proposition of any nature to put 
up directly to county agents, 
nevertheless should not entirely 
ignore the existence of these ex- 
tension workers. County agents 
can be reached through regular 
agricultural advertising, just as 
the farmer himself: is reached. 
The advertiser’s regular copy will 
influence them, there is no doubt, 
because of their keen interest in 
anything that is calculated to ad- 
vance agriculture. 





G. R. Pocklington Establishes 
Agency at London 


G. R. Pocklington, who was for 
eleven years chief of the literary staff 
of W. H. Smith & Sons’ Advertising 
Agency and Press, London, has _ re- 
cently established the G. R. Pockling- 
ton Advertising Agency, at London. 





Kingman Brewster, President, 
Millers Falls Co. 


Kingman Brewster, who has been 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass., has become president 
of the Millers Falls Company, Millers 
Falls.’ Mass. 































































The Emphasis That Comes with 
Script 


One Form of Hand Lettering That Possesses Marked Advantages in the 
Matter of Display 


By W. Livingston Larned 


AND : lettered text has its Directly opposed to’ this view js 
enemies. the position taken by many adver- 
Persons there are who can see _tisers, who see atmospheric charm 
no legitimate excuse for using it, in drawn text. They contend tha 
and they contend that their reason it provides individuality and a 
is based on logic. It is seldom charm that can be secured in no 
as legible as plain type; then why other way. Some there are who 


not use type? 
And to carry 


derful and artistic 
styles of type may 
be had for all pos- 
sible purposes. 
Hand-lettered text 
is even approxi- 
mated. There are 
graceful legible 
letters, in period 
design. There is 
the widest possible 
selection. If artis- 
tic all-type dis- 
plays are thought 
necessary, the 
type-book provides 
it 


These staunch 
supporters of plain 
type are willing to 
concede that there 
are occasions when 
hand-lettered dis- 
play is admirable. 
One must do 
something differ- 
ent every go often. 
It would be a dull 
advertising world 
if experiments 
were not made 
and “stunts” per- 
sisted in. 

But safety first 
is a good slogan, 
they contend, 
where the human 
éye is concerned, 
and there’s noth- 
ing quite so clean 
and clear and 
easily read as type. 


the argument 
further, they point out that won- 


adopt script lettering as a trade. 


* Tie Panis Sor oF America” 


(© 
Crvry available 
example of the 


e Apprcaching e Mode 


4d be. ng ferniatded by 


our representatives 


mow Aft Beis 


Nib same Lime 


out own Designers 
ave daily inlro~ 
ducing new ideas 
for unmediate wear 
which indicale the 


Aden, 


a LOfe “Cheme 


NEW YORK PARIS 
WASHINGTON 
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HERE, 


DENOTES EXCLUSIVENESS 





SCRIPT LENDS DIGNITY AND 


mark characteristic of entire cam. 
paigns, using it year after year, 


without radical 
change. 

Such _ lettering 
is very successful 
when applied to 
signatures, name 
plates and catch 
phrases used 
throughout a se 
ries of advertise- 
ments. In one of 
the most extensive 
national cam- 
paigns it has ever 
put out, the Kel- 
logge Toasted Corn 
Flake Company is 
using script for 
a: subtle reason. 
The name of the 
company has al- 
ways appeared on 
the container in a 
flowing style, al- 
most as if written 
with a stub pen. 
It is virtually W. 
K. Kellogg’s sig- 
nature, modified 
and made legible 
for all possible 
purposes. Follow- 
ing the same bold 
hand, the leading 
body of text m 
every advertise 
ment is written 
out and_ signed 
Perhaps the eye 
grows  somew 
weary of just 
type. 
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(= BY THE ST.LOUIS STAR=—— 
im 


According to an analysis of all metropolitan 
newspaper circulations made by Advertising 
Age and Mail Order Journa! of Chicago— 


The St. Louis Star Led All 
Morning and Other Evening 
Newspapers in the United States 


in percentage of Circulation Gains in comparison of 
government statements of October, 1913, and Octo- 
ber, 1919. During the period The Star gained 
123% %, its closest competitor in the local field— 
the Post-Dispatch—gained 2 and 1-10%. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


STAR RUTLOING STAR SQUARE ST LOVIL MO 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA New York 
People’s Gags Bldg. Colonial Bldg. Fifth Ave Bidg 


Don’t Say “Paper”—Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 
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At all events, these displays 
certainly do attract attention. It 
is human to want to read hand- 
writing. It is the element of in- 
terest that surrounds a personal 
letter. There is personality behind 
it that one does 
not find in plain 
type. The Kellogg 
plan is entirely 
legitimate, since 
the hand - written 
script text is eas- 
ily read. 

One of the clev- 
erest little cam- 
paigns the local 
agency of the 
Keystone Tire and 
Rubber Company 
ever ran in New 
York’ newspapers 
was nq more than 
a single sentence 
written in an easy, 
unaffected hand, 
in double column 
proportion, depth 
varying. “Just ask 


for Keystone—the 


6,000 mile tire,” 
said that script an- 
nouncement, and, 
set down in a 
mass of type, it 
blazed its way to 
the optical centre. 

It is the very 
spontaneous, nat- 
ural, easy - going 
quality of such 
copy that gets it 
over. A signature 
on a letter has 
more iife than the 
typewritten corres- 
pondence proper. 

Sometimes it re- 
quires only a touch 
or a line or a word to give 
new life to an advertising cam- 
paign. Note the individuality that 
is supplied by a_ single hand- 
written word in recent Edison 
phonograph copy. Across the 
lower portion of a photograph, 
showing famous singers in the 
recording room, “Official” has 
been written in, with absolutely 
no attempt at smartness of com- 
position or elaborate lettering. 


afer your Swonmer Comfort 


COLGATE’S 


THIS QUERY IN SCRIPT LINGERS 
THE MIND 


That one word does Supply the 
official atmosphere. 

Colgate advertising for its tak 
powder resorted to Script; as an 
added _ catch-phrase- sales jg 
“Deo You Use Tale Often Enough? 
was looked upon 
aS a message that 
should accompany 
every piece of 
copy. In type, it 
might have been 
lost. Hand-written, 
it is almost the 
first thing the 
reader sees, 

Manufacturers 
provide the deal- 
ers with special 
window cards, an- 
nouncing sales, 
The grocer is fre- 
quently favored in 
this regard. One 
advertising depart- 
ment found that 
elaborate, colored, 
hand lettered and 
illustrated cards 
wer e_ nowhere 
near so_ popular 
with the dealer as 
a plain white sheet 
upon which clever 
copy was tram 
scribed in crude 
hand - writing. It 
was the unusual 
individuality of the 
stunt that pleased 

There is anoth- 
er form of script 
almost equally im 
teresting. While 
taking on the 
spirit of actual 
writing, it & 
rounded of 
sleeked-up and 
penmanship grace. Incr 
dentally, there is nothing more 
dificult to do. Lettering spe 
cialists in this field are handsome 
ly paid and acquire the art om 
after long apprenticeship. It & 
said that a good letterer “paimis 
with his lettering.” He instine 
tively feels the various forms 
spacings. If he does not posses 
this natural instinct, his work 
show it and there is a sharp © 


DER 


given 
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:| Tip From Tinsman 
ide. 

ut “Few of us realize the tool we have 
a in the successful business paper organ- 
pany ization. These papers have research 
» departments and their field work com- 
been prises a human reference library, to 
rs which the advertising agent is welcome 
the if his intentions are serious and sincere. 
ers “Very few of us seem to realize this 
¥ fact and make the most of this mine 
oe of information at our disposal.” 

de —By Robert Tinsman, President Federal Advertising 

re- Age wr | ) Yon addressing New Orleans Conven. 

in ane C. of W. 

ne 

4 No agent or advertiser need guess or experiment, for lack 
: of essential data pertaining to markets, demand, distribu- 


tion, and competition, if he will give the right business 
paper a chance to cooperate. Accurate knowledge of this 
kind is the stock in trade of a good business paper. 


Ask Us For The Name 


Just tell us what data you want, and we will either furnish 
it or direct you where to get it. You are invited to con- 
sult our Advisory Service Bureau freely concerning any 
matter connected with the use of business papers. 









All Business Papers are good, but some are better 
than others. The phrase ‘‘Member of the Associa- 
ted Business Papers, Inc.,’’ means proven circulation 
PLUS the highest standards in all other departments. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


The Internati ization of Trade and Technica) nen 


ieemertere “220 W. 42d Street New York 
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The Relation of Advertising| 
to Merchandising 


‘Merchandising is the market- 
ing machinery which moves a 
product from factory to con- 
sumer. 


Advertising is but one of the 
cog-wheels in this machinery. 


We understand the mechanism of 
Merchandising and Advertising, 
and how to apply it to your busi- 
ness. We will be glad to have you 
consult us on this subject. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


ERNEST I. MITCHELL (Incorporated) PAUL E. FAUST 
President Secretary and Treasure 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 


Occupying the Eighth Floor of the Security Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1904 


ges soo sce 











vulsion of the eye against half- 
baked ability in this respect. 

The firm of Gidding has for 
many years confined its advertis- 
ing activities to really beautiful 
hand-lettered script copy, which 
to-day stands as a pattern of its 
kind. There is a flowing, graceful 
rhythm to it that holds it well 
apart from the plain type. 

Working cut these lettered com- 
positions requires time and pa- 
tience in goodly volume. It’s very 
often a puzzle to match up the 
lines and keep to given limitations 
of space, for there should be no 
broken words and no running out 
of artistic alignment. 

Dreicer & Company and Gar- 
rard & Company, Ltd., advertising 
in women’s publications, long ago 
settled upon hand-drawn script of 
a somewhat similar character. 
There is abundance of white mar- 
ginal space and short, crisp text, 
perfectly appointed. 

For campaigns, around which 
sentiment, romance and _ super- 
quality must be woven, the French 
script is a valuable asset. It 
seems to suggest the very elements 
that make up the business. No 
mere type-case set-up could hope 
to match these bits of creative 
artistry. 

The list of firms employing sig- 
natures in script is imposing and 
many of these name-plates are 
indelibly impressed upon the pub- 
lic mind, never to be forgotten. 

The Gorham Company employs 
a talented woman to hand-letter 
its copy and this style has been 
retained for many seasons. -The 
Hampton Shops run to hand-let 
tered text, with a sprinkle of 
script in headlines and name- 
plate; Brooks Brothers, Vantine’s, 
R. H. Macy & Co., and many 
others sign their advertising with 
this intimate, personal touch. 

_ Occasionally a “stunt” adaptation 
is hit upon, as in the case of the 
standing newspaper display used 
by the Carlisle Sales Company for 
Its automobile tires. Script let- 
tering has been formed of cord- 
ing, and as the tire is a cord tire, 
the application is pat. 

_ One advertiser writes messages 
in his own hand at the bottom of 
complete displays of picture and 
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type—little lively “after-thoughts” 
as it were, and it attracted so 
much attention when first tried 
that it has become a fixture. 

Ridgway’s Tea has been put- 
ting out two-column displays with 
just a word or two in script 
slanted in the upper left hand cor- 
ner—postscripts that people will 
read because they can’t quite 
help it. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
banking on the human tendency 
to read the other person’s hand- 
writing, issues half-page news- 
paper copy, all of which is penned 
boldly, simply and with intense 
directness. 

Script may be set down as an 
almost infallible means of making 
people read brief messages, or, in 
its more exalted forms, as a path 
to atmospheric embellishment. 


Hartford “Globe” Bought by 
“Courant” 


The Hartford, Conn., Globe, a Sun- 
day newspaper, has been sold to the 
Courant, Hartford, a daily and Sunday 
publication. The owners of the Globe 
report that the sale was made necessary 
by the limited circulation, the scarcity 
of print paper, and the high cost of 
other elements of production. The 
Courant has purchased the entire stock 
of the publishing company and _ will 
close up its affairs. 





M. A. Wood, Service Man- 
ager, Frailey Agency 

Merrell A. Wood, who was at one 
time manager of the Cleveland office of 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, has been made manager of 
service of the Frailey Advertising Com 
pany, Youngstown, 





New British Fiction Magazine 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Company, Lon 
don, publishers of Hutchinson’s Story 
Magazine, have launched another al 
fiction magazine in The Sovereign Mag- 
azine. The first issue of this new — 
lication appeared in November. F. W 
Bennett is advertising manager of The 
Sovereign Magazine. 





“Current Opinion” Will 
Change Size 


Current Opinion, a monthly publica 
tion published by the Current Litera 
ture Publishing Company, New York, 
beginning with its lanuary, 1920, issue 
reverts to a size 7 x 10 inches; type 
pages 5% x 8 inches. 























































Japan’s Trade-Mark Alibi 


American Trade-Mark Specialists Do Not Believe That Japan Has “Made 
Out Her Case” 


OME of our Japanese friends, 

and more especially some 
Americans who have espoused the 
cause of the Japanese commer- 
cially, do not rest comfortably un- 
der some of the aspersions that 
have recently been cast in con- 
nection with the discussion of 
trade-mark piracy in the Orient. 
In an effort to justify the trade- 
mark practices and policies of Ja- 
pan, there have been prepared at 
Tokyo unofficial statements which 
seem to seek to prove an alibi for 
the Japanese and to place the 
blame for much of the existing 
hard feeling on American business 
men who have been dilatory or 
wholly neglectful in protecting 
their trade-marks in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

American specialists have de- 
clined to admit that Japan has 
“made out her case.” Naturally 
none of the authorities consulted 


* cares to irivite controversy to the 
extent of being quoted by name on 
so delicate a subject, but they in- 
sist that any attitude of “injured 
innocence” on the part of Japan, 


“does 


as one official expressed it, 
real 


not fairly represent the 
situation,” 

It has sometimes been charged 
that the Japanese infringe on 
American patents and _ trade- 
marks deliberately. Trade-mark 
specialists in the United States, 
while positive that there is ground 
for this charge, admit that there 
is clever strategy in the Japanese 
defense which links trade-marks 
with patents. The American view 
is that the conditions with respect 
to American patent rights and 
American trade-mark rights in the 
Orient are by no means parallel. 
Most American manufacturers are 
fully aware that they cannot pro- 
tect their inventions in the Far 
East unless they take out patents 
in Japan, and they act accordingly. 
However, the element of the indef- 
inite and the intangible enters in 
more extensively in the case of 
trade-marks. 


In a recent communication from 
Japan the statement was made: 
.“According to one of the best for. 
eign law firms in Yokohoma, Je 
pan, in many cases brought to 
court there has been no legal ip. 
fringement.” Here, retort trade. 
“mark specialists in the United 
States, is the “joker” in the entire 
Japanese trade-mark _ situation, 
which, of course includes also the 
trade-mark situation in China 
Korea, etc. Japan has always been 
a stickler for legal forms. The 
fact that in Japan the disposition 
is to recognize the first applicant 
for trade-mark registration as the 
true owner of the mark rather 
than requiring proof of initial use, 
as in the United States, only 
serves to becloud the situation 
further. There are numerous 
cases on record in which the 
Japanese courts have held that no 
redress could be obtained for the 
invasion of trade-mark rights, al- 
though the Japanese “double” of 
an established American trade 
mark differed from the original 
only in the omission of a letter, 
the misspelling of a word or other 
insignificant detail that would bk 
wholly lost on the average casual 
consumer. 

Defenders of Japanese policy 
regarding American trade-marks 
set up a man of straw and proceed 
to pummel him by the assumption 
that one of the chief grievances of 
American victims of trade-mark 
counterfeiting arises from the 
comparatively small damages a 
sessed upon Japanese infringers. 
They demur that Japan is “yet a 
child industrially” and does not 
think in large figures, whereas 
they contend that some Americat 
firms are prone to overestimate 
their trade-mark values in Japan 
and expect excessive amounts @ 
damages. Some American officials 
are inclined to say this is dodging 
the issue. They believe that 
American manufacturers as a ¢ 
are not nearly so much inte 


in collecting damages for infringe 
0 
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H. DEVITT WELSH 


Mr. Welsh has been chosen a member of this 
organization because of his attainments in the 
province of artistic industry. 

Equally proficient with brush, pencil or the 
copper plate and dry point of the etcher, he is 
especially adapted to consult with our clients and 
advise them on the matter of the art work they 
may desire from our studios. 

It is this ability of our representatives to 
visualize customers’ needs into practical terms of 
the uttermost artistic possibilities of the subject in 
hand, that makes their services so-widely sought 
after. We are pleased to add Mr. Welsh to 


the list. 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR, Inc. 
Counsel in Art 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 
Tel. Mad. Sq. 511 
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NON-LEAKABLE BOILABLE 
T 
vemersau sro “| tine 


Adopted by the U.S. Sony. Approved by the Dental Profession. 


‘or Conductive os Loce! A 


Qusanp ‘Laskprool at both ends, if ward io cosjunc- } ° 4 f 
tion sith Metsan Metallic pepe Capit Washers 
and Plunger Peck: a SP more ol soaked leather 
caslan to potter lth, and germs. @ No glass barrel ig gt st 
bresk, oo costly a A 
Boiling the Hypo Improves the Washers! 
@ Can be bovled for sterihzatioe for hours without re- ss 
moval of or ingury to aay of the washers 
Metsan Washers Prevent Clogging of the Needle! 

Use Metsan Needles for Results. 
Made of enuie, bghly ee mapas steel phage rasor 

lore: Sanitary metal 


maker 





ondee tanto 


METALLIC HYPO-WASHER co. 
211 East 62nd Street, New York City 











This rather homely half page advertisement has run 
in ORAL HYGIENE, practically without change, 
since November 1917. 


And the advertiser, Dr. A. M. Bandman, has found 
it in his heart to write us ““You know I swear by 
ORAL HYGIENE, the biggest little money-maker 


1»? 


in the world, bar none! 





ORAL HYGIENE is now in (Printers’ Ink page size) toa 
its ninth year. 176-page publication. 


It is reaching every member of The magazine is editorially cour- 
the dental profession whose name ageous. It is read and respected 
and address can be secured. and liked. 


The monthly circulation is in It is not strange that Dr. Band 
excess of 45,000 copies. man, and others, are able to write 
Within the last twelve months _ us in this way. It would be more 
ORAL HYGIENE has grown remarkable if they were not able 
from a magazine of 112 pages_ to do so. 


Oral Hygiene 


**The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession”’ 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. Linford Smith, Publisher 
William W. Belcher, Editor Merwin B. Massol, Business Manager 
Geo. L. Kinter, Asst. Business Manager 
Frank.C. Thomas, Eastern Manager, 37 W. 39th St., New York 
W. B. Conant, Western Manager, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
A. D. McKinney, Southern Manager, Post Dispatch Building, St. Louis 
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ments (if such infringement could 
be accounted a closed incident), as 
they are in preventing repetitions 
of the practice. Consequently the 
American trade-mark owner might 
condone a disposition on the part 
of Japanese judges to assess puny 
trade-mark damages if those 
judges would offer restraint that 
would discourage repetition of the 
same offense. st 

Experience has shown that it is 
dificult to bring about the cancel- 
lation of a registration whereby a 
Japanese subject has taken pos- 
session of a mark that originated 
in the United States but the own- 
er of which did not promptly make 
application for entry in the Em- 
pire of Japan. 

Nor do trade-mark specialists 
serving in advisory capacity to the 
United States Government set 
much store by the “priorities” 
which are supposed to be enjoyed 
by American trade-marks in Japan 
by reason of previous registration 
in the United States. In extolling 
the virtues of the Japanese sys- 
tem it has been pointed out that 
if, after a trade-mark has been 
registered in the United States, an 
application for registration is 
made in Japan within four 
months, the action within the 
four months limitation established 
a prior right over a previous ap- 
plication. The Washington view- 
point is that in so far as practical 
purposes are concerned, the prior- 
ities period of grace might as well 
be four days instead of four 
months. Moreover, after the 
period has elapsed, a Japanese sub- 
ject can obtain a vested right in 
any trade-mark he may see fit to 
register. Summed up, the most 
charitable view of the Japanese 
trade-mark situation taken by 
specialists in the United States 
is that while, unquestionably, 
American trade-mark owners do 
not pay as much attention as they 
might to the niceties of Japanese 
trade-mark law, it is impossible 
for the majority of Americans to 
avoid the impression that there is 
in Japan a disposition to aid and 
abet natives in taking advantages 
of all of the minor technicalities 
oe hedge about trade-mark prac- 
ice, 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Does any one know of an 
automobile section of a 
daily newspaper that carries 
as much advertising line- 
age week after week as 
that issued by The Wash- 
ington Times? 

For instance, the most re- 
cent Saturday issue—Sat- 
urday is the automobile day 
—had 13,497 lines of dis- 
play advertising, mcre than 
48 columns. The preceding 
week’s issue had _ 10,461 
lines of display advertising, 
more than 37 columns, 

It is generally believed 
that The Times leads all 
the papers of the country 
in automobile advertising in 
regular issues. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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**AYER NO VUELVE’”’ 
The Key to Business in 


Latin America and Spain 


Absolutely necessary for the intelligent 
development of any business 


CLASSIFIED 
Latin American 
Trade Directory 


1920 Edition 
(Anuario de la America Latina) 
Published by BAILY-BAILLIERE 

elona 


Bare 


Including: 


West Indies, Mexico, Central, 
South America and Philip- 
pine Islands 


2 vols. (Spanish) 3,000 pages 


Contains a complete classified list of 
merchants, importers, manufacturers, com- 
mission houses, agents, contractors, build- 
ers, plumbers, carpenters, architects, farm- 
ers, ranchers, dairies, doctors, dentists, 
engineers, lawyers, jevelers, banks, hotels, 
railroads, printers, L .raries, schools and 
colleges, periodicals, ‘ruggists, insurance 
agents, amusements, (:overnment officials, 
bakers, churches, etc. throughout Latin 
America and Philippi Islands. 

Latest custom house tariffs of every 
country, separate maps, and a complete 
index to trade in English and Spanish, 
statistics and general information on com- 
munications, population, routes, produc- 
tions, ete. 


(The advance sale of this Directory will 
close December 15th). 


Price: $15.00 
Morse International Agency 


American Distributors 


449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Also (classifications as above) 


Directory of Spain, 3 vols., $15.00 
Directory of Cuba, 1 vol., 6.50 


Foreign markets and how to merchan- 
dise in them has been our special study 
for 20 years. We know these Directories 
to be reliable and to give up-to-date in- 
formation—they are one of the indispensa- 
ble aids. We will be pleased to give ad- 
a information on this or any other 

etail. 
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New Division of Bureau of 
Commerce Created 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has established a Western 
European division in order to meet: the 
growing and _ insistent demands of 
American business for facts on whai 
is now the key situation in world trade, 
according to Philip B. Kennedy, direc. 
tor of the bureau. For the present the 
new division will devote itself to Eng. 
land, France, and possibly Holland. 

The large volume of industrial, finan 
cial and commercial inquiries relating to 
Western Europe have heretofore been 
handled by experts connected with the 
various units in the bureau, but the 
mass of information now coming in 
from the many -special investigations 
conducted during the summer and fall, 
and the outstanding importance of the 
situation in Western Europe as a fac. 
tor in future commercial developments, 
have made it necessary to expand the 
facilities. for handling the work and to 
cent:e them in one division under one 
head. 


Ithaca Papers Merge 


The Journal of Ithaca, New York, 
and the Daily News, of that city, have 
been merged into one paper which is 
now known as the Journal-News. This 
consolidation was brought about by the 
sale of the Ithaca Daily News to Frank 
E. Gannett by Bert R. Mitchell, who 
recently purchased the property. It 
was reported that the merger was hast- 
ened by the constantly increasing cost 
of everything that is required to produce 
a newspaper, and that it had been found 
almost impossible to continue longer the 
publication in Ithaca two separate daily 
newspapers. 


New York Will Have New 
Jewish Daily 

Herman Bernstein, the author and 
journalist, has severed his connections 
with various newspapers and has or 
ganized a new Jewish daily newspaper 
to be called Haimt (the present), The 
new paper will be published by the 
Haint Publishing Company, recently in- 
corporated at Albany, N. Y., ard the 
first issue will appear on January 1, 
1920. 


F. J. Cook With Detroit 
Agency 

Frank J. Cook, recently advertising 
manager of the Denby Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, is now a member of 
the publicity and copy department ot 
the Green, Fulton, Cunningham Conr 
pany, advertising agency, Detroit. 


C. A. Pope With Doremus 
C. A. Pope, who has been in char, 
of the financial advertising with the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, for 
the last few years, has become asso 
ciated with Doremus & Company, adver- 

tising agency, New York. 
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It is our business to create ad- 
vertising which adequately ex- 
presses both a product and the’ 
institution behind that product. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 














Ninety Per Cent Renewals 


@For the fourth consecutive year over ninety per cent of the ad- 
vertising contracts with THE ROTARIAN have been renewed. 
Could anything indicate more clearly the great advertising value 
of The Magazine of Service? 

@When an advertiser becomes sold on THE ROTARJAN he 
stays sold because he has learned that the circulation of THE 
ROTARIAN is a one hundred per cent buying power circulation 
—51,000 copies of the January issue are being printed. THE 
ROTARIAN is growing rapidly in circulation and in the esteem 
of National Advertisers. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Sdvice 
' Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


weamtern Representative CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
La W. CoNSTANTINE Feank R. JENNINGS 
317 East" 1fth St., New York Great Britain 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THos. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Dec. 1, 1919 
Announcement of 


Change in Advertising Rates 
WICHITA, KANSAS, EAGLE 


The present rate of 12 cents per agate line will be effective 
on all display advertising arranged from this date to January 
31, 1920. Beginning February 1, 1920, the dispiay advertising 
rate will be 15 cents per agate line. 

All contracts made hereafter will bear two rates—12 cents 
per line to January 31, 1920, and 15 cents per line for service 
given beginning February 1, 1920. 

The agency commission and cash discount is now 10% and 
5% on the net in 15 days. Beginning February 1, 1920, com- 
mission will be 15% and cash discount 2% on the net in 15 days. 

The increased rate of commission and cash discount will not 
be retroactive, but will be allowed on all contracts made here- 
after on service given on and after February 1, 1920, at the 


new rate. ; 
THE WICHITA EAGLE 
M. M. MURDOCK, Pub. 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Kansas City 











The 
Britton Printing Company 


Printing for Advertisers 
CATALOGS . MAGAZINES 
CLEVELAND, ORIG 




















THE STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1695 INCORPORATED 1904 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


ENGRAVING S FOR EVERY 








INTING PRESS PURPOSE 








225 WEST 39m STREET.NEW YORK 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION BUILDING 
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Wanamaker to 


Start Extension Stores in | 


Latin America 





An Outcome of an 
Shopping Service Under Miss 
Rhoda Grace Geddes, Who Has 
the Credit for Mapping Out the 
New Plans—Havana Has the 
First Experimental Store 


| 
| 


| 


Extensive | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


HE first of a series of exten- | 


sion stores under the manage- 
ment of the Export Division and 
Latin-American Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service of the New York 
John Wanamaker department 
store, was started in Havana, 
Cuba, as a mammoth merchandise 
exhibit on December 1. The new 
enterprise is ‘the idea of Miss 
Rhoda Grace Geddes, who has 
built up this department in the last 
thirteen years by the methods ex- 
plained in an article published a 
few months ago in Printers’ INK. 
Five thousand engraved invita- 
tions were sent out to leading resi- 
dents of that city who are per- 
sonally known to Miss Geddes 
through her service to them in 
her department. 
The exhibit was given under the 
personal direction of Miss Geddes, 
who had with her several assist- 


ants who are experts in the de- | 
partments from which the goods | 


have been selected. Nothing but 
the very best merchandise 
taken. 

“You can’t wish any left-overs 
on the Cubans,” says Miss Geddes. 
They are up to a fraction of a 
second on styles and qualities in 
merchandise. They buy only the 
best, and if they can’t get it here 
they go to Europe for it.” 

The first fifteen days of De- 


was | 





cember are being given up to the | 


exhibit of fine furniture, art ob- 
jects, tapestries—antique and mod- 
ern—everything, in fact, that 


comes under the head of house | 


furnishings. On December 15 the 
Fashion Exhibit opened and will 
continue throughout the month. 
The finest French and domestic 
models of all articles of women’s 
wear and accessories are being 
taken. 
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It Serves 
the 
South 


The Southern Marine Jour- 
nal covers Southern Ports 
thoroughly, offering adver- 
tisers the largest NET PAID 
circulation of any marine 
publication going into this 
field. It reaches executives 
among ship owners, ship 
builders, ship operators and 
supply houses, men who 
form the bulwark of Amer- 
ica’s expanding Merchant 
Marine. 


An influential buyer’s guide 


its co-ordinated 
interest in Southern ports 
and editorial devotion to 
port development which is 
now answering the call of 
Latin-American trade. 


SOUTHERN 
MARINE 
JOURNAL 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Applicant for Membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


because of 
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2? IsEvery- | 
body 


Never before in my 12 
advertising years have 
I met such tremendous 
ENTHUSIASM for a 
publication. 
And when you hear the story } 
about GOOD HARDWARE you 
will know why! 
Hard to tell it on paper. 
But I’m bubbling over with it. 
Wire or write for rates. 
348 Peoples Gas 


Building 
Chicago, Il. 














ARE YOU PUSHING? 


“Business is like a wheelbar- 


row—it stands still unless 
someone pushes it.”’ 
The leadership of the North- 
western Banker as an adver- 
tising medium for reaching the 
financial institutions of the 
northwest, is generally recog- 
nized. 
It means something to be the 
only financial journal in Amer- 
ica holding membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Write for information and ad- 
vertising rates. 
CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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| Mr. Wolf, head of thé Contrag 
| Office which deals with the fy. 
nishing of supplies for homes 
hotels, steamships, institutions, tte, 
has taken care of the business tha: 
comes to his department. Mr 
Montgomery, the Wanamaker ex. 
pert om interior decoration, ar. 
ranged the house furnishings ex. 
hibit. Miss Geddes also had with 
her Mrs. Katherine Boydell, her 
head assistant in the export diyi- 
sion. 

Antonio Ceballos, of Havana 
was selected as_ the _prospec- 
tive agent for the continuance of 
this extension store if it proves 
to be a success, as Miss Geddes 
believes it will be. He has worked 
very closely with Miss Geddes in 
selecting the goods for exhibit and 
will be connected with her in carry- 
ing the project through. After 
the exhibit is over he will retum 
to New York to make the neces- 
sary business arrangements for be- 
coming the permanent representa- 
tive of the Wanamaker store in 
Havana. 

On the success of this first mer- 
chandise exhibit will depend the 
opening of others in the chief 
Latin-American countries with a 
view to establishing a chain of ex- 
tension stores—which seems the 
more logical way of handling 
some of the extensive shopping 
service which has been built up 
through the Export Division and 
Latin-American Bureau of Per- 
sonal Service. 


A. L. Hunker Succeeds R. F. 
Murphy 

A. L. Hunker, who has been a mem 
ber of the display advertising depart 
ment of the Toledo Blade Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been made advertising 
manager of the Buckeye Furniture Com- 
any, Toledo, Ohio, succeeding R. F 
te who has been made advertising 
manager of the Peoples Outfitting Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 


W. P. Aldrich Succeeds E. A 
Malloy 


William P. Aldrich, who has been a 
sistant advertising manager of the Wes: 
field Manufacturing Company, m 
Pope bicycles and motorcycles, has bees 
made advertising manager of that o& 
ganization, succeeding E. A. Malloy, whe 
has become a member of the advertising 





staff of the Cosmopolitan, New 
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HE Cartage Problem of 
the Jobber of Plumbing 

‘ Supplies” is the title of a 

=t Survey that has just been completed 
oe by the Research Department of Domes- 
/_ tic Engineering. 

The object of the Survey is to give the 
nature of the jobber’s business, his delivery 
policies and special requirements. Also, to 
determine the character and number of motor 
trucks used. 


The Survey records interviews with job- 
bers and their expressions on motor trucks, 
as well as the number, kind and size of trucks 
used—nothing but facts, but all mighty in- 
teresting. 


A copy of the Survey will be sent upon 
request to manufacturers of motor trucks or 
their agencies. Address your request to the 
Research Department of 


wake ok o ATS CN? 
ai? eae | 3 I. 
e Plumbing and Heating Keekb— ~=— >> 
407 South Dearborm St. CHICAGO 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
AZ. i A tesa PB, :. Paper, Inc. 
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F of Introduction 


To America’s Oil Fields, repre- 
sented by the producers, refiners, 
shippers, marketers and distribu- 
tors of petroleum and its products. 
Industrial leaders, men who think 
in big terms, accustomed to spend- 
ing large sums for all sorts of 
commodities. 

This is the type of men who read 
and depend on “OIL NEWS”, the oil 
man’s magazine. Provides an intimate 
introduction to the big men’ of the oil 
industry in this country and overseas. 


“OIL NEWS” is published semi- 
monthly; 75—100 pages every issue. 
It’s a recognized authority on all that 
relates to the oil industry—the buyer’s 
guide in America’s oil fields. Ask us’ 
to send you our analytical state- 
ment of circulation, rate cards, etc. 








SHAW PUBLISHING Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














Why Some Advertised Brands Are 
Not Sold in Our Town 


How Small Town Merchants Can Kill Sale of Well Advertised Goods in, 
Their Locality, and the Best Way to Overcome Such Antagonism 


By H. E. 


CERTAIN well known na- 
i tionally advertised brand of 
flour is not sold by anyone in a 
certain town of 7,000 population 
located in almost the geographical 
centre of the United States. Yet 
there was a time, not so very 
long ago, when that flour was 
shipped into the town in car loads 
—yes, even in train loads, the 
largest amount reported being 
thirteen cars at one shipment. 
_Hundreds of people—perhaps 
thousands of them—within the 
trade territory of that town used 
that flour and liked it. Every 
flour dealer in town sold it and 
it was the best selling brand they 
handled. 

To-day not one sack of that 
flour is used in that locality, there 
is not a dollar’s worth of it in 
that town and there is no demand 
for it. It is still advertised just 
as much as ever. 

What killed the sale of that 
flour? The concerted effort of 
four-fifths of the local flour mer- 
chants without the help of the 
other one-fifth—that is, the other 
flour merchant. How did they do 
it? By refusing to sell it and by 
pushing other brands of flour. 

These merchants liked the 
flour; they bought it direct from 
the mill, were satisfied with the 
profit and well pleased with the 
sale, but they objected to what 
they considered unfair methods 
on the part of the mill’s sales de- 
partment. One merchant in the 
town had been given the sales 
agency for the territory, and, 
while he was not required to 
handle all the flour—it was 
shipped direct to the other deal- 
ers as well as to himself—he was 
allowed a’ commission on every 
sack sold in the town. This ad- 
vantage he used to undersell the 
other merchants on that brand of 





Miles 


flour, and when it became appar- 
ent to them that they were pay- 
ing him to take their trade away 
from them they combined to kill 
the sale of that brand. 

It was but a short time before 
they had all of their customers 
using something “just as good,” 
and when this was accomplished 
the other dealer found the sale 
and consequent profit so small 
that it became unattractive to him 
and he took on other brands that 
he could “make more money on.” 

Now what about the effect of 
the national advertising? One 
merchant probably would have 
found it hard to overcome the 
preference that had been created 
for that flour. But the majority 
of them, working co-operatively, 
did it quite easily. 

WHEN SALES CAN'T BE DIVERTED 


The writer has asked several 
merchants if the same thing could 
be done on other advertised prod- 
ucts and has been told that on 
some things it could and on others 
it either could not or at any rate 
it would be very hard to do. A 
certain soap was mentioned. It 
is sold to small dealers through 
jobbers and after the freight is 
paid there is very little profit for 
the retailer. One merchant said: 
“I wish I could quit it—but I 
can’t. I have another soap almost 
exactly like it that I can sell at a 
lower price, but there is no over- 
coming the demand for that 
soap.” 

Now why is it possible to sub- 
stitute for one advertised article 
and impossible to stop selling an- 
other? Why could four-fifths of 
the merchants of this town kill 
the sale of the nationally adver- 
tised flour? Simply because the 
advertising of the flour was not 
localized. The dealers were sold 
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on it, but less than ten per cent 
of their customers were reading 
the advertisements and perhaps 
that ten per cent did not see it 
oftener than once in two or three 
months. The fact is that the ad- 
vertising was not selling the flour 
in this particular locality—the 
merchants were selling it and 
they stopped selling it just as soon 
as they saw fit to stop. 

But the advertising of the soap 
is localized. Dealer helps of the 
best kind are used, such as win- 
dow displays, signs and _ local 
newspaper advertising. Special 
deals are given on large orders 
that make the profit better, so 
merchants are led to carry larger 
stocks and push the sale stronger. 
The advertising is really selling 
the soap to the customer as well 
as to the dealer—and selling it 
for the dealer. : 

Some manufacturers who sell 
through jobbers seem to forget all 
about the small retail dealer. The 
retailer is the most economical 
means of distribution known, but 
he is in business to make money. 
Any time he thinks he is not mak- 
ing money on an article he doesn’t 
want to sell it, and it doesn’t 
make much difference to him how 
much demand is created by ad- 
vertising—he can’t afford to 
handle merchandise without profit 
just to please his customers. 

The retailer would prefer to 
buy direct from the manufac- 
turer, and would often buy in 
much larger quantities if he were 
permitted to do so, but if he is 
obliged to buy through the jobber 
he wants to buy as near home as 
possible because the transporta- 
tion on a long haul is apt to eat 
up what little profit there is. left 
on the jobber’s price. 

The writer has found small- 
town dealers much in favor of 
handling nationally advertised 
merchandise, but he has also 
found them much opposed to 
arbitrary sales plans. They are 
not willing to admit that they 
have to sell anybody’s product 
just because it is nationally ad- 
vertised; they want it to be good 
enough so they can recommend it 
to their customers and good 
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enough to cause repeat sales and 
they want to buy it and sell ‘ton 
a fair margin of profit—sufficien 
to cover overhead and interest op 
the investment. 

_The country merchant ig not 
big business man—if he were he 
would not be a country merchant 
long—so he often needs good, 
substantial help and encourage. 
ment in selling advertised goods, 
The manufacturer should be ip 
close personal touch with the 
dealer and be able to help him in 
his advertising and sales plans in 
a really constructive way, 


A STUDY OF LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Another remedy for poor dealer 
co-operation in selling advertised 
goods is a better study of localj- 
ties. What is easily sold in some 
places is almost impossible to in- 
troduce in other communities, 
There are severai reasons for this 
besides habit and tradition. Coun. 
try people are provincial, cer- 
tainly, but there are other things 
that influence their requirements, 
such as climatic conditions, topog- 
raphy, wealth, established indus- 
tries, predominance of foreign 
nationalities, etc., and all these 
things should be considered by 
the manufacturer who wishes to 
sell his product through the small- 
town retail merchant. 

In one town in Kansas a dealer 
took the sales agency for a brand 
of northern flour. This flour, 
made from Minnesota and Da- 
kota wheat, did not make the 
same kind of bread as Kansas 
hard wheat flour. This merchant 
spent considerable time trying to 
build up a sale for the northem 
flour by telling every purchaser 
how to use it, and he sold some of 
it, but not enough to make it a 
success. How much better it 
would have been for him had the 
manufacturer put on a good edu- 
cational advertising campaign i 
that locality, instead of depending 
on the general advertising that 
was the same for every part 0 
the country. As it was, the dealer 
had to stop handling that flour 
and take on a Kansas brand and 
the manufacturer lost all the 
business of that locality, although 
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im in Draglines rag on Conveyors Drill Presses 
; $ ar Pullers Chain Hoist 
“8 + ae Grizzlies eaten merk Welding 
Railway Cars Crushers Apparatus 
INS Railway Track Pulverizers Trip Hammers 
ealer Wagons & Carts Conveyors Drill Grinders 
tised Motor Trucks Elevators Machine Tools of AN 
cali Aerial Cableways Screens Kinds 
| . Electric Transformers Pumps Locomotive Cranes 
ome Electric Generators Piping Cableways 
-_ Electric Motors Valves Derricks 
thi Clutches Sand Boxes Wagon Loaders 
un. 
rer- 
ngs All these—and more—can be profit- 
m ably advertised in ROCK PRODUCTS, 
because the readers of this publication 
gn 
: are the real buyers. More of them pay 
to for this paper than all the other papers in 
. this field—established 16 years. 
dl Write for a sample copy—note the 
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substantial editorial character—the class 
of advertising carried. 


We have specific information on sales possi- 
bilities—ask us for data applicable to your line. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine 
of the Rock Products Industry. 


Pablished Every Two Weeks by 


TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


$42 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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STAMINA-ENDURANCE 


These qualities tell in the ‘‘long 
run’’—for engraving plates no less 
than athletes. Sterling plates have 
the strength of metal, the depth 
of etching, the excellence of finish 
that keep up till the goal is reached. 














his advertising went right on in 
the same general way. 

An article in Printers’ INK a 
short time ago speaks of business 
being thrown away by sales de- 

ents after being created by 
advertising. No doubt there is 
much truth in such a statement, 
for many well advertised articles 
are not sold in every locality, bu 
getting business and holding it 
are two different things. Is it not 
possible that some dealers who 
have been “sold” once refuse to 
continue handling a product be- 
cause the advertising does not 
seem to be helping them person- 
ally? In other words, are there 
not some advertising departments 
and some agencies that don’t 
know half so much about the 
country dealer as the salesmen do, 
and consequently don’t give the 
dealer the right kind of advertis- 
ing help? 

It seems to me that an advertis- 
ing department and a sales de- 
partment ought to be in the same 
room, and that any failing on the 
part of either ought to be shared 
fifty-fifty. I am quite sure that 
few country merchants know the 
difference between the sales and 
advertising departments, and I am 
wondering if there really should 
be any division between them. 

To get country dealers to sell 
nationally advertised goods and to 
continue to sell them will never 
be very hard if the manufacturer 
will get into close touch with his 
dealers, give them good sales and 
advertising helps and see to it that 
they make a fair profit on the 
goods they sell. 


. , , 
B. G. Wands Joins 

Manternach 
Berton G. Wands, recently with 
George Batten Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, New York, is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Manternach 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and is in 
charge of the production order depart- 
ment of that agency. 


A. H. Clark With 
Agency 


_Allen H. Clark, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Vehicle Top and Supply 
Company, St. Louis, during the last 
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**Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 
Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 





Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers” 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 7 






















fifteen years, has joined the Gardner | 


Advertising Company, St. Louis. 








Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 


No more wasting time, 

and salaries. . 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Gyroscope Account for Kobe 
Agency 
The Sperry Gyroscope 


maker of gyroscopic com : 
lights and _ ships’ stabilizers, Brook. 


lyn, N. Y., has put its advertisi 

count in the hands of the Philip Bong 

ypeny. Inc., advertising agency, Ney 
ork. 


J. B. Roberts, Jr. Is Dead 
James Bogy Rtewte, Pe of St. Louis, 
t — 


advertising manager o e Mississipp: 
Valley Magazine and the representatiye 


OF 
‘ ” of a number of eastern journals, died 
“The Farmer & Settler” | s:, 5: tovis, psn "ss"s"remt's 
e injuries sustained in an automobile g. 
cident. 
among the greatest buying power in 
the world—the Australian farmers Walter Buchen Joins Gardner 
—makes it the logical advertising Agenc 
y 
medium for American manufactur- ; Walter Buchen jas been, made pro 
° © uction manager of the a 
ers who seek trade in Australasia. tising } mean, al - pot age = 


: A : coming to the Gardner cy, Mr 
For further information, write Buchen was with Erwin & Wasey Com 


| P | pany, Inc., advertising agency, Chicago, 
British and Colonial Press, Inc. — 

Cj. & ; 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada J gan With John Ring 


Company 
Cunard Bldg.. 150 Nassau Street, C. J. Egan, formerly with the adver 


Chicago New York tising department of the St. Louis Re 











public, is now associated at St. Louis 
with the John Ring, Jr., Advertising 
U N DERWEA Company as a representative. 
Erwin & Wasey Agency Has 
Hi O S | F RY Lafayette Motors Account 
= _The Lafayette Motors Company, In- 
° dianapolis, Ind., has put its advertisi 
account in the hands of the Erwin 
Wasey Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago. 
“The Public” Discontinues 
Publication 

The Public, founded in Chicago by 
Louis F. Post in 1898, and published 
in New York for the last three years, 
discontinued publication with the issue 
of December 6. 

R. M. Graham With “Iowa 
Farmer” 

R. M. Graham, formerly a member of 
the Chicago selling staff of the Review 
of Reviews, New York, is now with the 
lowa Farmer, of Des Moines. 

‘THE ‘i ° 


Frank S. Garey, of Hartford 
“Courant,” Is Dead 


Frank S. Garey, vice-president and 

for many years business manager of the 

320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Hartford, Conn., Courant, died at Hart 
ford on December 5. 
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Open Letter to Mr. Tim Thrift 


“Tim Thrift, of the American Multigraph Sales Company, 
said advertisers had found motion pictures an uncertain 
medium.”—New York Times, Dec. 5, 1919. 


“Tim Thrift, representing the American Multigraph Sales 
Company, declared that advertising on motion picture screens 
had been generally wunsuccessful..—New York Tribune, 


Dec. 5, 1919. 
Dear Mr. THRIFT: 

When you say that the motion picture is either an “uncertain” or an 
“unsuccessful” advertising medium, you lose sight of the fact that, up 
to this time, there never has been a real test. There can be no such test 
unless advertising on the screen is controlled by the only men who have 
lawful access to the screen. 

Is it not logical that the selling of space in the Saturday Evening 
Post should be controlled by those who control the advertising space in 
that publication? Is it not just as logical that space on the screens of 
American motion picture theaters should be sold by those who own it? 


Heretofore, only trespassers uave been upon the screens of the theater 
owners, manufacturers and producers of film who smuggled advertising 
into the theater in the guise of entertainment. 


The. screens of this country, hereafter, will be closed to all advertising 
films unless the Motion Picture Theater Owners of America supply the 
key. This means that this organization represents the screens of 
America for the benefit of the public, for the benefit of the exhibitor and 
for the benefit of the advertiser. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners, from coast to coast, have organized 
for the guaranteed distribution of all advertising and industrial motion 
pictures as shall have been passed by a supervising committee composed 
of leading theater owners of America. Any picture accepted and 
approved by this committee will be given guaranteed circulation in thou- 
sands of motion picture theaters, to more millions than has ever before 
been possible. 

Don’t be misled, Mr. Thrift, when any film producer or manu- 
facturer tells you that he has become affiliated with The Motion 
Picture Theatre; Owners of America. This organization is not 
owned, controlled or influenced by any corporation of this kind 
on ea 

The money derived from this service will be turned over to the men 
who give it—the exhibitors—and not into the treasury of any film 
corporation. 

Cordially Yours, 


The Motion Picture Theater 
Owners of America 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


708 Times Building New York City 
Telephone, Bryant 8248 
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Marjorie Wilson’s Impressions 
of an Advertising Writer 


arjorie Wilson, looking very like a portrait by Vigee 
Lebrun, called on me one day in Cleveland. 


The interview blossomed into a page in the Sunday 
News-Leader.. It dwelt on advertising as the new 
literature of persuasion. 


A businessman who saw the article said, “It is electric with 
ideas.” The News-Leader page will be sent to those who 
request it. 


JAMES WALLEN - Advertising 


STUDY: EAST AURORA’N’Y 
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Who Is the Outside 
Agitator? 
(Continued from page 8) 





St. Louis, that organized labor 
“has thrown caution to the winds 
and is prepared to wreck the state 


itself in its blind intent to follow | 


the course laid by radicalism.” 
MUST BE CONSIDERATE 


Of course, if enough men like 
Mr. Piez say enough that is ill 
sonsidered and enough that is in- 
accurate and enough that is blus- 
tering and enough that convicts 
out of court and without hearing, 
then the business of getting the 
crowd to sit still around the table 
becomes very difficult. In fact, if 
a sufficient number of men like 
Mr. Piez talk as he talked, then 
it is something of an indication, 
in the minds of many, that one 
crowd has no desire to sit around 
the table at all. And that is sure- 
ly bad. 

It is a great and important fact 
that there never has been a time 
in the civilized world when pro- 
duction of commodities was as 
much needed as now. The world’s 
showcases are far from full. Re- 
serve stocks are gone—shot away 
and sunk in the ocean. The 
world is hungry and cold. It 
needs commodities. 

Perhaps Dubuque and Yonkers 
and Birmingham are not very 
hungry, but millions of people in 
Europe are hungry. They lack 
food and materials and machines 
and tools. The fact of their need 
should require no proof here. We 
are in a world that has run short 
of supplies because there was a 
war. 

In that war the working people 
of the world—I speak of working 
people, because we are here con- 
sidering working people mainly— 
went in to win. There have yet 
to be made better records than 
were made by American workers 
in the war. Not only did they 
put muscle and skill into their 
work in the war; but put their 
souls into it, with an ardor and 
a zeal and a great consecration 
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“‘BUYING BY 
ROADBUILDERS”’ 


SELLING A 
BILLION $ FIELD 


66 UYING by Roadbuild- 
ers,” a 28-page book- 
let, analyzes this indus- 

try, and shows that these 

buyers spend more than a Bil- 
lion Dollars, annually, for 
material, machinery, supplies 
and accessories. It also shows 
money appropriated for next 


year and how it will be spent. 
6¢ UYING by Roadbuild- 
ers” will help in map- 
ping out your 1920 sales 
campaign. Copy to those in- 
terested, on request. 


BETTER ROADS & STREETS, 
DAYTON, OHIO 

P. S. A classified Directory will be 

printed in our January number and 

shows more than 500 products used 

in this field. Is yours among them? 

















Experienced Association 


and 
Advertising Executive 


now employed, desires 
change which will give 
him a wider field. Thor- 
oughly versed in associa- 
tion national advertising 
and problems. Young, 
college education, family, 
enthusiastic and not afraid 


of work. 
Would consider either 
association or business 


connection. Write partic- 
ulars. 


A. P. A., Box 115 
Printers’ Ink 
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We have an opening for a 
successful 


PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


who can specialize in color. 


Knowledge of advertising, 
and acquaintance with large 
advertisers necessary, togeth- 
er with record of sales that 
will justify adequate remu- 
neration. 


Make appointment by mail, 
or telephone. 


LeRoy C. Harford 
The Munro & Harford Co. 
416 West 33rd St. 
New York 
Telephone Chelsea 3818 





Advertising Agencies 
‘ATTENTION 


A million dollar corporation, sell- 
ing direct to the consumer through 
local sales managers, is contem- 
plating a modest magazine adver- 
tising appropriation to be in- 
creased as rapidly as returns war- 
rant. , 


We produce quality merchandise with 
an established reputation throughout 
North America, but wish to more inten- 
sively cultivate the field, which we be- 
lieve can be done with good advertising. 
Our line comprises Toilet Specialties, 
Household Preparations, Remedies, etc. 


We shall be glad to hear from estab- 
lished agencies, who believe that they 
can be of REAL SERVICE. 


Tell us what you have done in the past, 
and what you can do for us. For the ad- 
vertising organization able to deliver the 
goods, this is a ground-floor opportunity. 


Address J. T. Box No. 114 
* Care of Printers’ Ink 
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that will stand always as a mak 
of human devotion to ideal ang 
principle. American industry 

in a great hymnal of effort, jj 
is cheap and tawdry to say thy 
men earned big wages for their 
work during the war, that they 
spent themselves in a flame of 
sacrifice for pay that ran higher 
than usual. It is unworthy and 
it is bitterly unjust. It would be 
no more just to say that Amer. 
can business men, American ex- 
ecutives, American employers, 
gave their magnificent efforts be. 
cause profits were greater than 
usual. 

Here and there men did eam 
wages so high as to be amazing— 
in just a few cases. Here and 
there a man shirked, and brought 
upon himself the just scorn of 
his fellows. The mass was true 
to a cause. The mass made a 
proud record for proud men to 
gaze back upon forever. in satis- 
faction and with honor. Let that 
stand. 

Here we are to-day—a nation 
that won victory through unity, 
a nation that thought one thought, 
that was consumed by one ideal, 
that worked and bled for one 
principle. Here we are—all of us 
Americans—out of the war and 
knee deep in peace. We've licked 
the eternal tar out of a mean, ar- 
rogant, blasphemous enemy of 
the race and we've got a family 
row on as an aftermath. In addi- 
tion to this regulation row we've 
got a mess thrown up on our 
shores in the backwash of war 
that neither labor nor capital 
wants on the premises and that is 
distinctly foreign to everything we 
know as American, That is Bol- 
shevism. Its little twin brother, 
far removed in appearance and in 
thought, but productive of a good 
deal the same kind of trouble in 
our midst, is named Reaction. 

Reaction takes a look at labor 
and, not liking labor’s looks at all, 
calls it Bolshevism. This adds 
complications. To Reaction all is 
Bolshevism that is not according 
to the likes of Reaction. “Sam 
Gompers is the most dangerous 
man in America,” said one of our 
journalists but a few days ago 
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THIRD SECTION. 


THRIFT RECORD OF 


| 
| 


RHODE ISLAND IS. 2 
NATION'S EXAMPLE 2 


Federal Officials in Statement to , 
be Sent Broadcast to Tell of | 
m 


Heavy Bank Deposits and Big | er power 


| Purchases of War Stamps and | © 
Liberty Bonds. co 
den 


The thriftiness of Rhode Island péepte| 
as shown in savings banks deposits and} ers 
holdings of -War Saving Stamps and! 
Liberty Bonds, has.so impressed the sav- | 


8 mt the roedcast rough- 
t e country an example to other 
tes on what “real rift’ means é “ 
e ry part ‘s statement 
hich i 3 arily upon a repo 
de to it by te. Bank Commussi 
eorge H. Ne’ ll, is as follows 
“Thrift is the watchword of th 
ve o ode Isiand, G 
whall, State Bank Commis 
red im reporting the 
emendous igc’ Ni 
The Evening Bulletin 


214 ¢ aline daily 
and (2¢aline Sunday 
buys thei combined curculatron 


The Providence Journal Com 
Providence Rhode Island aes 


Represented 
Charles HEddy Compan 
York. Goston. Chicago. 
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A Good Start Toward 
A Big 1920 Goal 


The January issue of 


McCLURE’S 


with the exception of 
the January, 1916 issue 
of Cosmopolitan, con- 
tains more advertising 
lineage than has ap- 
peared in any January 
issue of any general 
monthly Magazine in 
the last four years. 


McCLURE’S 


MAGAZINE 
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There is not in America a more 
fnished denouncer of Bolshevism 
than Sam Gompers. “Had there 
been a well organized trade union 
movement in Russia there would 
have been no Bolshevism there,” 
said Gompers shortly after Lenine 
gained control and began showing 
the world how to smash things. 

Reaction shouts “Bolshevism” 
at labor. It calls the elected offi- 
cers of labor “outside agitators.” 
It talks generously of anarchists 
and I. W. W.’s, and an autocracy 
of labor. It is inconsistent. 

May we have a few definitions 
to set matters straight? 

First, Bolshevism is death to 
trade unions. Lenine has de- 
stroyed whatever there was of a 
trade union movement in Russia 
—wiped it out cruelly and abso- 
lutely. Bolshevism means a dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat by 
a small minority. It means no 
freedom of action. It means the 
opposite of democracy. Trade 
unions seek that atmosphere in 
which they can live. No trade 
unionist wants Bolshevism because 
that means the end of trade 
unionism. To accuse trade union- 
ists of being Bolshevists is to ex- 
hibit lack of knowledge. 

Second, trade unions are demo- 
cratic institutions. All officers 
are elected. All decisions of mo- 
ment are made by the membership, 
except where responsibility is ex- 
plicitly placed upon elected off- 
cials. Democratic institutions can- 
not live except in democratic na- 
tions. Trade unions could not 
flourish under autocratic govern- 
ments. Germany had no such 
thing as free trade unions. Her 
unions were guided in their most 
important policies by the govern- 
ment. 

Third, there is in a trade union 
no such thing as an “outside agi- 
tator.”. Trade unions elect men 
tor certain duties. They elect 
officers and editors and organizers. 
These men are trade unionists. 
They are not “outsiders” in any 
sense of the word. Some other 
countries—European countries—do 


get most of their leaders from 
outside of their membership, 
which accounts for the vast 


amount of theorizing done in those 
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movements. American unions 
pick their officers and leaders from 
their own ranks, thus keeping a 
leadership that has the psychology 
of the trade, the knowledge of 
the trade and the bond of sym- 
pathy and harmony that is among 
men who use the same kind of 
tools, When these elected officials 
and servants fail in their jobs 
they are replaced. 

Fourth, American trade union- 
ists believe in making contracts 
and keeping them. Anarchists 
have a philosophy of their own. 
They do not believe in contracts 
Neither do the I. W. W.’s. Bol- 
shevists have no code at all that 
compels them to recognize the 
claim of anyone else. Here and 
there a contract will be broken by 
a trade union. In such cases the 
movement does its best to mend 
the matter. No rule of conduct 
was ever made that was not 
broken by someone. Even the 
Golden Rule has been broken. All 
of the Ten Commandments have 
been fractured in the course of 
history. The principle of the 
American labor movement is to 
negotiate contracts and to honor 
those contracts when made. 


A STRIKE IS IN DISFAVOR 


Fifth, 
like strikes. 
for the fun of it. 
costly to workers. They mean 
long periods without pay. They 
mean suffering and sacrifice. Un- 
fortunate as they are, each one 
is a demonstration of the fact that 
the world still breeds men who 
will fight for the welfare of others, 
who will sacrifice for a brother, 
who will go without food for a 
principle. But all thinking workers 
hope for a time when strikes will 
be of the past. Their code is to 
strike only when their idea of 
justice can be secured in no other 
way. Sometimes there are strikes 
that do not stand the test of rea- 
son. That does not change the 
case in general, 

Unless we are to doubt the word 
of millions of men, unless we are 
to cast into the discard the past 
record of millions of men, unless 
we are to give up our faith in 
humanity and become hopeless 


trade unionists do not 
They do not strike 
Strikes are 
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cynics, we are brought to face the 
fact that American labor, as or- 
ganized in the legitimate trade 
union movement, is American, is 
constructive, is honorable and hon- 
est and is striving according to 
its own light for the uplifting of 
those who work. Such men have 
a real and a fundamental place 
ir thir natior of ours, built as it 
is upon the protest and the sacri- 
fice of brave men in disagreement 
with the high powers of their time 
and consecrated as it is to liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 
The trade union movement 
claims that it is entitled to its 
existence and that it is therefore 
entitled to function. It functions 
only when the employers recognize 
the right of the trade union to 
exist. That is to say, it functions 
fully only then. The trade union 
movement says that it is-a natural 
and necessary and inevitable re- 
sponse to modern industrial de- 
velopment. It says that it came 
into being when the modern fac- 
tory was brought forth, putting 


large numbers of men in the em- 


ploy of one man. It says it was 
born to equalize the bargaining 
power of workmen when industry 
passed the point at which one 
worker could bargain on even 
terms with his employer. And 
the trade union actually is a part 
of the economy of our modern 
productive world. 

There are something more than 
four millions of organized work- 
ers in America. In this body of 
men there is stored a knowledge 
of the industrial possibilities of 
our nation that cannot be esti- 
mated. Here is vast, mobilized 
knowledge about every trade in 
our great network of industry. 
Here are men who know what 
our machinery can do—and who 
know how to make the machinery 
do what they know it can do. 

Has it not occurred to the na- 
tion that here is a knowledge that 
ought to be made fullest use of? 
Has it not occurred to employers 
that here is knowledge organized 
for work and that sympathetic 
co-operation offers°an open road 
to that capacity production of 
which the world stands in such 
pressing and tragic need? 


INK 


In the aggregate, the know 
of any industry is in the ind 
When that knowledge is Organized 
it is accessible—it can be got a 
and used. In the recent National 
Industrial Conference in Wash. 
ington an employer told a 
of hearers that a woman in his 
plant invented a device that made 
it impossible to tamper with the 
time clocks, She got a bonus and 
the employer “put a piece about 
her in the local papers.” He got 
the royalties on the sale of the 
device to others all over the coun. 
try. Too often that is the spirit 
that clogs the flow of knowledge 
and industry. 

It is possible to utilize this 
mobilized knowledge to the full 
Can anyone estimate the volume 
of production that would flow 
from American industry if every. 
where in industry there were a 
full sense of justice done, or even 
of justice intended and approxi- 
mated? Broad gauge justice 
would bring to all a return that 
would put to shame the returns 
that are induced by narrowness 
and conflict and greed. 

We will recover from the period 
of impatience through which we 
are passing. We will never re 
cover from that longing for justice 
which was implanted in the hv- 
man heart when the first of the 
libertarian forefathers wrote the 
word justice into the language. 

Those employers who elect to 
stand out and fight the growth of 
trade union influence in their own 
business are not taking the road 
to permanent prosperity. They 
are taking the road that is set 
with signs which read, “Sus 
picion,” “Distrust,” “Conflict,” 
“Disorganization.” They are tak 
ing the road to low production 
as well. Above all others there 
is this fact in connection with 
non-organized labor. It cannot b 
reached. What man with 200 
employees can talk to them one 
by one and reach them all? The 
organized unit is the efficient 
thing, the just thing. z 

But this employer holds up his 
hands in horror at the thought 
of organized labor and shouts 
“Strikes!” Think then of this: 
A good many strikes take place 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOTOR SHOW 
NUMBER 


Sunday, January 11, 1920 


Always the biggest and best in the East 
The recognized Motor Medium of Pennsylvania 


@ Every recognized manu- 
facturer of motor cars and 
trucks, tires and accessories, 
will be represented in the ad- 
vertising and news columns 
of this issue. 


@ More than 200,000 copies 
will be sold, covering com- 
pletely a richly productive 
area of present owners and 
prospective buyers. Due to 
the scarcity of white paper, 
we advise you to reserve 
space NOW and forward 
copy as early as possible. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 


SERAPHINE & McDEVITT KNILL-BURKE, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 468 People’s Gas Bidg., Chicage 
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Important Announcement of Change of Policy of 


CURRENT OPINION 


To All the Advertisers and Advertising Agents in the 
United States—GREETINGS ! 


With the January issue CURRENT OPINION reverts 
to the STANDARD SIZE Magazine, of 224 lines; type 
page 52 by 8. We have made this change after the most 
careful consideration and a most exhaustive investigation, 
We are convinced by PROOF from both the READER 
and the ADVERTISER that the Standard Form for a 
monthly News-Reyiew is the correct one because it gives 
both the READER and the 4DV ERTISER the MAXI. 
MUM BENEFIT FOR THE MONEY EXPENDED. 


We are now in a position to assume an aggressive policy. 
Circulation promotion plans which are now in process 
positively assure us a ten or twenty thousand increase over 
the circulation of last year. We will adopt every known 
successful methed of circulation promotion. 


We will also revive methods, original with and peculiarly 
fitted to CURRENT OPINION, which in the past have 
introduced the Magazine into the homes of many 
thousands of families of superlative buying capacity. 


CURRENT OPINION is conceded by the majority of 
the writing fraternity and other experts to be the most 
ably edited, evenly balanced, sane interpreter of the 
World’s Activities and Thought published in America. 


The new size of CURRENT OPINION enables us to re- 
duce the advertising page rate from $150.00 to $100.00, 
and the decided increase in circulation guaranteed for 
1920 will enable us to offer CURRENT OPINION 
ADVERTISING SERVICE at practically HALF 
PRICE. 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ADAM DINGWALL, Treasurer and General Manager 
MARK A. SELSOR, Advertising Manager 


a2 On orders sent us before the 31st of December Advertisers can enjoy the 40c 
a line rate during 1920, 
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because the employers in the in- 
dustry will not help set up the 
machinery by which strikes may 
be avoided. The strike can be 
made the exceptional thing. In 
some of the best organized indus- 
tries strikes are all but unknown. 
Both sides have set about it to 
make them next to impossible, by 
making them next to needless. 

So capable of reason is the civ- 
ilized mind of to-day that, given 
the opportunity, it normally pre- 
fers to reason its way through in- 
stead of fighting its way through. 
The American sense of justice is 
highly developed—it is as highly 
developed in the worker’s mind as 
in the employer’s mind. 

In addition to this, the channels 
for spreading information are so 
complete and so easy of access 
that the facts in any given case 
can be fully and quickly set where 
all may see. Trade unionists have 
no more relish for going before 
the public with a bad cause than 
have employers. Sometimes both 
will do it, but usually the one that 
does gets a lesson that lasts 

Perhaps nothing can ever stop 
strikes entirely. Nor lockouts. 
Justice will not always come 
through reason. Also it will not 
always be recognized when it does 
come. But good will, negotiation, 
making full use of the machinery 
which it is possible to erect, and 
the consciousness that this is one 
nation with one purpose and af- 
fording the highest measure of 
justice and freedom to all, will 
bring to the land a peace that will 
almost pass understanding. Could 
it but be upon us now millions 
would be the better for it; little 
children would be warmed and 
mothers would be fed, the ships 
that go to sea would go laden with 
comfort for a humanity that is 
suffering and is sore afflicted. 





Bronson West Succeeds James 
I. Haynes 


_ Bronson West has been made adver- 
tising manager of Griggs, Cooper & 
Company, manufacturing wholesale 
ocers, St. Paul, Minn., succeeding 
ames I. Haynes who has become ad- 
vertising manager of the Sweet Candy 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Wanted— 


Unusual 
Promotion Man 


Must be a 
LIVE, 
VIGOROUS, 
IMAGINATIVE 
man for circulation 
and advertising pro- 
motion work. Must 
write strong copy and 
understand !ayout and 
illustration. Good 
salary. Real oppor- 
tunity. 

See Mr. Potter 


The New Pork 
Evening post 


20 Vesey Street, New York 














Direct-by-Mail Printing 
Advertising Salesman 


We want a high-grade man 
who can initiate and sell direct- 
by-mail literature, cut-outs, win- 
dow trims, etc. Must be a sales- 
man rather than a copy-writer. 
Must be familiar with art work, 
engraving processes, etc. Will- 
ing to pay good salary to man 
who can bring proper qualifica- 
tions. No experimenters or 
theorists wanted. Modern plant 
in district midway between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, combined 
population 750,000. Splendid op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Communications in strict confi- 
dence. Address H. A. Blodgett, 
President, Brown, Blodgett & 
Sperry Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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ZEEN-YAH, O-H-1-O 


XENIA, Ohio. Railroad men living 
nere receive nearly $500 00 
You oan ONLY COM- 
reach them through the 
& Morni 
Republican. 9 out of every 1 
families read one or the other. 





Who wants 
this Man? 


ot OLLEGE graduate, 

with a clean business 
record of over ten years, 
and army service of nearly 
three; but recently returned 
from ‘active duty in France, 
wants a position immedi- 
ately with high-grade 
agency, publisher or na- 
tional advertiser. 

He was seven years with 
one of the smaller agencies, 
of which he became Vice- 
President, and had general 
supervision of the office and 
service work. Has _ had 
sound experience in all the 
work of a modern agency. 
Is especially well qualified 
for a position as agency 
contact man, where his vi- 
sion, experience, education 
and qualities of industry, 
sincerity and tact would 
make him invaluable. He 
is an $8,000-a-year man, 
who is willing to take con- 
siderably less to obtain the 
opportunity of proving his 
maximum value. 

Age, thirty - five years; 
vigorous health; wide ac- 
quaintance. 


Address ‘M.D.’ 
Box 117, Printers’ Ink 





Committees 
of Advertising Agenciey 
Association 


"Tse American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, folloy. 
ing the election of new officers for 
the coming year at the recent con. 
vention at Boston, has decided 
upon the membership of its vati- 
ous committees. The list, giving 
the names of the members of the 
standing committees, reads: 


Agency Service: Chairman, Mac Mgr. 
tin, Mac Martin Advertising Ageney, 
Minneapolis; E. M. West, aes 
Holden, Inc., New York; 
leaf, The Greenleaf Co., Sunil Her. 
bert M. Morris, Herbert M. Mortis 
Advertising Agency, Philadelphia; Jef- 
ferson Thomas, The Thomas Advertis- 
ing Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Agency Systems and Forms: Chair. 
man, Newcomb Cleveland, The Erick 
son Company, New York; Walter B. 
Snow, Walter B. Snow & Staff, Boston; 
Charles Blum, Charles Blum "Advertis 
ing Corporation, Philadelphia; David C. 
Thomas, Husband & Thomas Co., Chi- 
cago; St. Elmo Massengale, Massengale 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta. 

Mechanical Production: Chairmaa, 
Ben S. Nash, Frank Seaman, Incorpo 
rated, New York; Jos. A. Hanff, Hanf- 
Metzger, Inc., New York; A. W. Ellis, 
A. W. Ellis Company, Boston; Edward 
S. Parry, Tracy-Parry Company, Phil 
delphia; F. Cramer, The Cramer 
Krasselt Co., Milwaukee; Thomas E 
Basham, Thomas E. Basham Company, 
Louisville. 

Circulation: A. W. Erickson, The 
Erickson Company, New York; Peny 
Walton, Walton Advertising & Printing 
Gompany, Boston; Eugene 
The Eugene McGuckin Co., 
phia; Geo. H. Schofield, The EB. 


Clark Advertising Agency, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Basham, Thomas E. Basham 


Company, Louisville. 

Magazines: Chairman 
Johns, George Batten 
New York; George N. Merritt, 
Batten Company, Inc., Boston; Joba 
Hawley, Hawley Agveins ‘Company, 
Inc., New York; George W. Edwards, 
Geo. W. Edwards & Co., Phil 
Carl P. Johnson, Johnson, Read & 
pany, Chicago; John . Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va 

Newspapers: "Chairman, Collin Arm- 
strong, Collin Armstrong, Inc. New 
York; Cleaveland A. Chandler, Amster 
dam Agency, Inc., Boston; Wm. B 
Tracy, Tracy- Parry’ Company, 
phia; Ernest I. Mitchell, Mallory, 
Mitchell, & Faust, Chicago; 
Caldwell, The Chambers Agency, Ine, 
New Orleans. 

Agricultural Press: Chairman, H. E 
Charles, Charles Advertising , 
New York; C. A. Pike, Hoyt’s Servet 
Inc., Boston; Wm. W. Matos, 


William 7. 
ompany, 
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Like the Roofing whose message it bears 
The Sign defies the elements 


IT’S AN 


“ING-RICH’! 
IGN | 


Sleet, snow, hail or rain—it’s all the same to an “Ing-Rich”’ 
sign. No danger of it becoming weather beaten or faded. 
This is but one of the reasons why representative concerns like 
the Johns-Manville Company use “Ing-Rich” signs to “cover 
the continent” with their message. 

The constant brilliancy and durability of “Ing-Rich” signs 
is an outstanding feature. Made of solid composition of which 
the porcelain enamel is an integral part, they defy wear. They 
arrest attention in an exclusive, dominating way. Their ap- 
peal is compelling. 

There is practically no limit to either the size or style it is 
possible to get in an “Ing-Rich” sign. It can be a big out- 
door sign, like the one shown, which measures five by three 
feet, a small one for jobbers, or a poster for branch houses. 

If you want a sign that will effectively represent you 
economically, worthily and well— 


Send us a letter of inquiry—no obligation. 


SSSRRG)  INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


JOHNS-MANVILLE MFG. CO. 


ASBESTOS College Hill Beaver Falls, Pa. 
ROOFING i SE a 
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A Market of Seven 
Handred Million 


HE Far East—a market of seven hundred million people 

—is enjoying undisturbed and unparalleled prosperity, 
The Far East has been buying from Europe. Europe has 
not the production necessary even for her own home chan- 
nels—will not have this production for years to come. In 
the meantime the Far East turns to America for her goods. 
Unprecedented opportunity is offered the United States 
to enter this vast market and solidify the demand for her 
goods before Europe is ready again. 


The business houses of the Far East are financially strong; 
their buying power and credits have been unimpaired by the 
war. The time is ripe for American exploitation. 


Japan Controls the Market 


APAN carries the largest amount of commerce in the 
Far East and her influence is felt all over Asia, and 
rom Siberia to India. 


Jiji Shimpo Sells the Goods 


IJ] SHIMPO (The Times) is the largest and most influ- 

ential daily in all of Japan. Jiji Shimpo reaches the 
most influential and prosperous buyers in the Far East. 
Jiji Shimpo sells the goods. If you have a product to sell 
in the Far East, Jiji Shimpo will start it—and carry it 
through. Advertise in this most influential medium. A 
representative of Jiji Shimpo is now in New York and will 
be glad to confer with advertising agencies or manufacturers. 
A market of seven hundred millions waits on America. 
Does America want the business ? 


R. ONISHI 


Representing Jiji Shimpo, Tokio and Osaka, Japan 
Hotel Imperial New York City 
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Inc., Philadel! 


vertising Company, I 
— William Thurnau, Vanderhoof 
aCe H. L. Staples, Staples 


t Co., Chicago; ) 
Sean, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Business Papers: Chairman, Robert 
Tinsman, Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc. New York; H. B. Humphrey, H. 
B. Humphrey Company, Boston; W.R. 
McLain, McLain-Hadden-Simpers Co., 
Philadelphia; Walter Ww. Hoops, Hoops 
Advertising Company, Chicago; L. D. 
Wallace, Thomas E. Basham Company, 
Louisville. " tI 
Outdoor and Street Car Advertising: 


Chairman, G. C. Sherman, Sherman & 


Bryan, Inc., New York; R. P. Clay- 
berger, Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York; H. E. Ayres, Horace E. Ayres 


& Company, Boston; H. R. Whitcraft, 
Clark-Whitcraft Company, Philadelphia; 
W. D. McJunkin, McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Conrpany, Chicago; W. R. Massen- 
gale, Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta. cae 
Finance: Chairman, C. R. Erwin, Er- 
win & Wasey Company, Chicago. 
Export: Chairman, Bayard W. Bar- 
ton, Critchfield & Company, Chicago. 
Membership: Chairman, Paul E. Faust, 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust, Chicago. 


Omaha Has New Agency 


The Bloodhart-Soat Company, adver- 
tising agency, has been organized in 
Omaha, Neb. The personnel of the com- 
pany includes: John W. Bloodhart, for- 
mer head of the art department of the 
Omaha World-Herald; Raymond Soat, 
formerly city editor of the Omaha 
World-Herald and assistant editor on the 
publicity staff of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, New York, during the war; 
Roger McCullough, recently of the 
Minneapolis Journal; Benjamin Serko- 
wich of the.Omaha Bee; and W. O 
Jones, Omaha News 

Among the accounts the new agency 
has obtained are: Puritan Flour, Wells 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb.; 
Uncle Sam Breakfast Food Co., Omaha; 
Neb.; United Phonograph Corporation, 
Omaha, Neb.; and Nebraska National 
Bank of Omaha. 


Changes in Maclay & Mullally 
Staff 


Harry Riker has been made assistant 
secretary of Maclay & Mullally, Inc., ad 
vertising agency, New York. This agency 
has also obtained the services of E. 7 
Harris, _tecenty discharged from the 
army with the rank of major, as chief 
of its copy division, and of F. E. For- 
shaw, formerly with the S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency, New York 


A. W. Pinnell With Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies 

A W. Pinnell. formerly with the 

Arthur Capper Publications, Topeka, 


Kansas, at the Kansas City office and 
later with the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, has joined the advertising staff 
of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies and 
will cover the western territory 
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A New 
Rate Card 


Our new rates 
effective Nov. 15 


are: 
4c per line up to 
Jan. 1, 1920, 


4*éc per line after 
Jan. 1, 1920. 
We have adopted the 
Standard A. N. P. A. rate 


card. Let ussend you yours. 


THE SUPERIOR 
TELEGRAM 


is the largest Wisconsin 
daily outside Milwaukee 
and the only large daily 
published in upper 
Wisconsin. 


AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY 
NOW OVER 18,000 











MONEY-MAKING 
IDEAS FOR YOU 


A single good business idea may 
be worth a fortune. What should 
be the value of thousands of good 
business ideas? Ideas are money. 


PRENTICE-HALL 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


contains a complete digest of ideas 
that have paid profits. Ideas for 
every department of business—ideas 
that executives and department 
heads can put to work—ideas that 
you can measure in cash value. 

These ideas are gleaned from sev- 
eral hundred current magazines and 
new business books, which we read 
for you and from other sources. The 
best business ideas are condensed, 
classified for your use and arranged 
for you by business departments. 

It is a service you need—for your- 
self and for your department heads. 
Booklet 1000 contains complete in- 
formation. Write for it today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Our Greatest Ttade Yeap 


When you advertise \ . v 
IN PHILADELPHIA || (vered in Official Report 
The story of how new high marks in 


don’t forget to insure the co-opera- imports and exports were . 

- . ; . e 
tion of retailers by including a the fiscal sume” which coded Fan 
schedule of dealer copy in the 1919, and how America’s trade 
RETAIL efaets LEDGER | | ih ccacncsh the tomer tre ae 

approached in the commerce of any na- 

Twice a Month, $1.00 a year tion in the history of the world,” js 

given in the annual report of the Se. 
retary of Commerce. 

The trade balance of the United States 
for the yea $7.07 $3,978,134,947, By. 
ports totale 074,011,529 and imports 
LOS ANGELES $3,095,876,582. Exports to Europe ag. 
gregated $4,634,816,841; to North Amer. 

ica, $1,291,932,342; to Asia, $603,924. 

548, and to South America, $400,901,601, 

2 ne A losses due to the war, the 

e * i world’s merchant tonnage is larger now 

The all the year round than at any time in history. The total 
automobile advertising tonnage is, 50,919,000 gross, compara 
5 ° wit . A in . t was sai 
medium in the land of however, that the average efficiency al 
sunshine. Complete motor the world’s tonnage was below that of 
1914, because of inherent reasons ip 


section each Saturday. construction, port congestion, labor trov- 
bles, and management. The merchant 


, x 
DAILY CIRCULATION | | feon*souiie’ the prewar ouspen 


123,305 
R 
Charter Member A.B.C. ee oe —_ 


The New York Representatives Club 
will hold its annual banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, January 9, 1920. The 
date set for the banquet comes during 
the week of the annual automobile show 
in New York, and it is planned to 

° © on automobile men for some of the 

ra 1c ssistant speakers. Among the speakers who have 

already been chosen are Wilbur E. Ne 

A | did , at first vise guesiignt of fe bade | 
7 ankin Company, Inc., icago; 

sp om : opportunity now Benchley, and Dr, W. E. Aughinbaugh. 

open with a large Publish- George S. Chappell will be toastmaster. 

: The club hopes to obtain as speakers 

ing House for a young man | several men prominent in the in ustrial 

world, who will interpret industrial con 


who desires a real future. | Yitions. 


He must be well educated, a 
not afraid of hard work or | J: — oe ee oe 
cane  # is u 
long hours; willing and ac- FAD de ; 
- J. David Stern, formerly publisher of 
curate at detail. Should | tne Springfield, Lil, News-Record, bas 


purchased the controlling interest of the 
have at least two years of mg En COMM from Goorss ® 
° rey, its publis or over thirty yeafs. 

Traffic experience or the Mr. Stern will be editor and publisher 
’ 7" 2 of the Courier. Associated wit . 
equivalent with a Railroad Stern is Walter L. Tuslingham, who has 


been business manager of the Courier 


or Express company. Write during a period of twenty years. 
fully stating previous ex- Mr. Stern was at one time publisher 
hs ° of the New Brunswick, N. J., Times. 
perience and salary desired. 
All answers strictly con- United Fruit Co. Account 
fidential. D. J., Box 116, With Collin Armstrong 
care of PRINTERS’ INK. service, New. York, has put its adverts 
ing account in the hands of Collin Arm 


strong, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. 
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Why Not Ask Him In Also? 


ALES conferences that exclude the retai/er are certain to fail of 
their real purpose —greater sales volume. 


Why not develop a// your sales factors — especially the man behind 
the counter upon whom you must rely for putting your products into 
the hands of the consumer? 


Your product sold to the dealer is only half sold. It is the dealer 
who must sell it ultimately. He is a most important factor in your 
sales organization because you cannot sell him any more than he in 
turn is capable of selling the consumer. 


Perhaps you cannot have him there in person but you can inspire 
him with the spirit of your conferences and make of him a more 
efficient factor by giving him the benefit of your sales advice at 
frequent intervals in a dramatized, impressionistic manner in a Bert 
L. White Dealer Development series. 


The Bert L. White plan is not a cut-and-dried ‘‘service,’’ but a 
campaign built to meet the requirements of your business. 


How this plan can be applied to your problems will be explained 
on request from executives. 


Bert L. White Company. 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Cheap Gold Recent dis- 
and patches have told 


of the curious 

High Prices situation prevail- 
ing in France under which busi- 
ness at large has been greatly 
hampered and retail trade se- 
riously crippled by a scarcity of 
silver coins. It became almost 
impossible to make correct change 
and the customer in urgent need 
of an article sometimes found it 
impossible to complete a _ pur- 
chase. 

For instance, a man might find 
he needed a handkerchief and 
stop at a shop to buy one. He 
might select an article selling at 
two francs. He would find, let 
us say, that he had nothing less 
than a five-franc note with him. 








If the dealer had no silver tg 
hand back in change, the cys 
tomer would either have to leave 
the five francs behind or g0 with. 
out a handkerchief. The short- 
age of coins thus raised hob with 
business. 

_This scarcity was caused by the 
high price of silver, which led t 
the melting down of coins jn 
bullion or their escape into sur- 
rounding countries where they 
could be sold at an advance over 
their face value. This situation 
has given rise to a proposal for 
the debasement of silver coins 
that is, their coinage with a 
smaller silver content. 

Another situation strange tg 
American eyes has been brought 
about by the fact that the Mex 
ican dollar, which is such @ 
prominent medium of exchange 
in countries to the south of us 
and in China, has become greatly 
enhanced in price. It is at pres- 
ent on a virtual parity with the 
gold dollar, and has even been 
quoted as worth as high as 
$1.05% in American money. 

These facts are among those 
which have their influence on 
present irregular price conditions 
and have a direct bearing on the 
cost of living. 

At the heart of this anomalous 
situation lies the fact that gold 
which is the commonly accepted 
and only universal medium of ex- 
change, is daily costing more to 
produce while its selling price re- 
mains fixed. The gold producer 
finds his costs of doing business 
constantly mounting, but he can- 
not pass these costs along to his 
customers—he must sell his prod- 
uct at exactly $20.6718 an ounce. 

Gold, like all other things which 
are produced by men’s energy, i 
a commodity, but it is not al 
lowed to behave like all other 
commodities, simply because it is 
not only a commodity but the 
world’s standard of value. Being 
a standard, it is‘ compelled to re 
main fixed. On the day on which 
this was written bar silver was 
quoted at $1.31%4 while gold was 
pegged at its unit value 1. ; 

If silver continues to mount @ 
price, it will soon become profit 








+, 


a 





able to melt it down, and we 
shall be confronted with a situa- 
tion similar to that in France, un- 
less the Government interferes 
in time and takes measures to 
protect our coinage. 

This condition can have only 
one ending: when the margin be- 
tween the cost of producing gold 
and its selling price becomes so 
narrow that producers can no 
longer continue in business, the 
mines will be shut down. They 
will remain shut down until 
either the cost of production be- 
comes lower or the price of 
other commodities falls. 

At the heart of present price 
dificulties, then, lies this fact: 
Gold, in comparison with other 
commodities, is the cheapest thing 
there is at the present day. 
Therefore more and more of it 
is required to purchase articles 
other than itself. That is one 
reason for our ever higher prices. 
Profiteers, however greedy, are 
only a minor factor. The trouble 
resides in gold as the standard 
medium of exchange. 





Two Copy Why did the 
miners turn 


Writers down decisively 
the offer made by Dr. Garfield 
and accept that made by the 
President? The two proposals 
were very similar, the amount of 
immediate increase was the 
same— fourteen per cent—both 
Messages suggested a future ad- 
justment based upon a fair and 
impartial investigation. The con- 
crete and actual differences in 
facts were minor, yet the mes- 
sages when read carefully were 
of an entirely different nature. 

Mr. Wilson’s is by far the more 
human document. He first point- 
ed out the confusion in the minds 
of the public and both parties as 
to the points of issue, he summed 
up the previous negotiations, 
touching on the higher wage in- 
crease suggested by Secretary 
Wilson which the miners were 
asked to forego. He laid stress 
on the fact that under the ar- 
rangement suggested, the miners 
were assured immediate steady 
employment, and prompt investi- 
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gation and action upon questions 
not settled to their satisfaction. 
His last paragraph was as fol- 
lows: 

“I must make it clear, however, 
that the Government cannot give 
its aid to any such further inves- 
tigation until there is a gencral 
resumption of work. I ask every 
individual miner to give his per- 
sonal thought to what I say. 
hope he understands fully that he 
will be hurting his own interest 
and the interest of his family, 
and will be throwing countless 
other laboring men out of em- 
ployment if he shall continue the 
present strike, and further, that 
he will create an unnecessary and 
unfortunate prejudice against or- 
ganized labor which will be in- 
jurious to the best interests of 
workingmen everywhere.” 

In Dr. Garfield’s proposal the 
entire stress was laid on the 14 per 
cent increase; it showed little 
knowledge of the other man’s 
viewpoint. Mr. Wilson seems a far 
better copy writer than the Fuel 
Administrator. Both men had 
practically the same piece of mer- 
chandise to sell—one harped on 
price alone, the other told of 
other quality factors, made a 
promise of promptness to over- 
come the argument of labor that 
arbitration processes involve long 
delays, but at the same time con- 
fronted the miners with the chal- 
lenge that a continuation of the 
strike against the public interest 
was foredoomed to failure. 

Men upon whose written words 
the presentation of merchandise 
and business ideals to the Amer- 
ican public depend, can draw ob- 
vious lessons from a careful com- 
parison of the two pieces of copy. 
One of them failed, the other 
brought home the bacon. 


Demand A prominent re- 
vs tail merchant 
walked into the 

Acceptance ofice of Print- 


ERS’ INK the other day and asked 
us to advise advertisers to go easy 
on the you'll-have-calls-for-my- 
goods argument. According to 
this man, this plea does more 
harm than good, 
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He says that too often it is the 
concern that advertises only in 
flashes for the sole purpose of im- 
pressing the retailer, that is the 
loudest in talking about calls. The 
buyer discounts these promises, 
because he knows from experi- 
ence that the few calls that such 
advertising may produce can be 
safely ignored. 

When an article is well adver- 
tised, it may be taken for granted 
that the retailer will receive calls 
for it. But to emphasize this too 
much is dangerous. There is 
nothing easier than for the buyer 
to declare that he is not receiving 
calls. That is always his pet ob- 
jection, and an overmastering one 
it is. Most salesman give way be- 
fore it. 

As a matter of fact, the call 
argument is fallacious, both from 
the standpoint of the man who 
uses it to make a sale and also 
from the standpoint of the pros- 
pect who tries to get out of buy- 
ing by saying he never had a call. 
Demand is not always expressed 
vocally. Advertising accumulates 
a host of desires in most persons 
that they do not express until a 
favorable occasion for the pur- 
chase of the desired article arises. 

The chances are they may never 
ask for the product at all. Some 
time when they see it displayed, 
they will buy it merely by saying, 
“T will take one of those.” Every 
experienced advertiser knows that 
advertising is vastly more potent 
in creating consumer acceptance 
of a product than it is in bringing 
oral demand ‘for that product. 

Recently one of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx’s largest dealers 
told us that it is seldom a man 
comes into his store and asks for 
this brand of clothes. This re- 
tailer is widely known as a Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx distributor. 
Customers who come in take it for 
granted that they will be given 
these clothes. They do not call 
for the brand; they accept it. 
Nine times out of ten that is .the 
way advertising works. 

It is a mistake to pin too much 
faith on the “call” theory. It is 
rarely ever a reliable guide. We 
heard a druggist not long ago say 
that he had greatly increased his 
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sales since he stopped waiting for 
“calls” and began to handle every. 
thing that he thought his trade 
should buy. One illustration tha 
he gave is graphic. He declared 
that he always carried dental floss, 
but did not display it because 
“there were so few calls for jt” 
In an entire year he sold only a 
gross of floss. However, a sales. 
man one day induced him to group 
all his dental goods in an im. 
posing display. The sale of alj 
this merchandise immediately in- 
creased. Almost everyone who 
came in picked something off the 
counter, The increase in the floss 
sales was particularly noticeable. 
Picking up a package his cus- 
tomers would say, ‘My dentist told 
me to use this. I did not know 
that you handled it.” He now sells 
twenty-four gross of dental floss 
ina year. In this one case waiting 
for calls was euchring this drug- 
gist out of about 96 per cent of 
his possible floss business. 


Montgomery Ward Good Will 
Equals Entire Net Assets 


In a recent financial advertisement, in 
which shares of common stock of Mont 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, are 
offered for public subscription, the fol 
lowing information, taken from a letter 
written by Robert J. Thorne, president 
of the organization, is given: 

“In view of the fact that the company 
has been in business nearly fifty yeas 
and that millions of dollars have been 
expended in advertising and distributing 
catalogues, and that hundreds of thow 
sands of customers have dealt with it 
continuously, it is clear that the good 
will, catalogues and lists are of immense 
value. It is believed that the good wil 
is equal to entire net assets of the com 
pany, although neither these nor other 
intangible values are carried on its 
books as assets.” 


Candy Company 
Being Reorganized 


The Nunnally Company, manufacturer 
of candies, Atlanta, Ga., is being reor 


Nunnally 


ganized in order to increase the 
tional distribution of Nunnally products, 
and to expand facilities for carrying @ 
the business. The company _ hopes 
through an increased capitalization, 
create a number of additions to its 

at Atlanta, as well as to increase the 
number of retail storcs in operation 
throughout the country. In 1917 the 
net sales of this company stood at $l- 
436,715. In 1918, the net sales 

the $2,000,000 mark, while in 1919 the 
total is placed at $3,326,000 (two months 
estimated). 
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Bundscho likes to get 
hold of the advertis- 
ing man who knows 


what he wants in» 


type. And the ad- 
vertising man who 
knows what he 
wants likes to get 
hold of Bundscho. 
They make a great 
team. Try it yourself. 


+ 


DD, 


J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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The largest provincial circulation in France ten 4 


12 editions daily The m 
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Circulation: 400,000 os 


ti 
Covers 28 departments or one quarter of France. LYON 
In the City of Bordeaux, one out of every five inhabitants buys 
La Petite Gironde. This is a record amongst French newspapers. 
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La Petite Gironde is the only French daily which published an 
American edition during the war. Le 
This is why AMERICAN GOODS will always be favoured in 
the SOUTH-WEST OF FRANCE; but there is only one way to The inhe 
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LA CROIX—Daily 
LE PELERI N— Weekly 
The Standard representative 
rs of the French Catholic 
ress, Have the full confidence 
of French readers and advertisers. 

Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris 


Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 


The most certain results 


through advertising in the center 
and southeast of France are ob- 
tained through the 


LYON REPUBLICAIN 


of Lyons 


Founded in 1878, this newspaper 
has a circulation of 200,000 copies 
daily. 








Lyons address: 6, rue Childebert 
Paris office: 2, rue des Colonnes 
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LA DEPECHE 
of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and the 
Northwest coast. One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 


Journal de Rouen 


For long months Rouen was 
transformed into an American 
city. Americans and American 
goods were appreciated there. Ad- 
vertise your products in Rouen, 
where there is already a market 
for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 
A good, up to date provincial paper with 
a wide circulation. Every important 
French advertiser uses its columns. 
When you advertise in France, place 
it on your list. 


LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 


Republican daily newspaper: 88th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 


The most important paper of the East- 
ern frontier of France. 

Has the highest circulation of any 
paper in that region, 

“Its advertising columns bring results.” 














Le PROGRES du NORD of 
Lille 


The paper most widely read 
North of France. Advertise in 


Le PROGRES du NORD 
and reach business men and manufac 
turers in the liberated regions. 


in the 


L’OUEST 


of Angers 


40,000 French families read L’Ouest 
each day. This fact alone should inter- 
est all prospective American advertisers 
in France. Rates from any French 
Advertising Agent. 





l’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 
Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 
Published for 104 years 

The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National 
campaign without Le Phare de la Loire. 


Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 
The inhabitants of Brittany who re- 
ceived over 1,000,000 American soldiers 
during the war and appreciated Amer- 
tan goods, all read 


Le POPULAIRE 











L’ Afrique du Nord 


Igiers 
The only illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the richest of French 
Colonies. It is Algeria’s Collier’s. 





Jean H. Fulgeras, Representant 


pour la France 
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31 bis Faubourg 


Montmartre - - - Paris 














Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


_ HE bane of retail advertising 
is that it so infrequently has 
anything of real interest to say 
about the goods. Too often it is 
a mere string of illustrations, ad- 
jectives and prices. No particular 
reason for buying is given other 
than the. attractiveness of the 
price. 

Retailers have often protested 
to the Schoolmaster that they 
haven’t time to dig for talking 
points about the merchandise they 
sell. They say that it is up to the 
manufacturer to tell them what 
to say. Advertisers, as a rule, try 
to give this service to their retail 
trade, but in many cases the ma- 
terial furnished is so stereotyped 
that when it is translated into the 
retailer’s copy it lacks vitality. 

It has been frequently suggested 
in Printers’ INK that there is no 
more effective advertising for a 
retailer to use than that having 
news interest. Where a product 
possesses newsy features manu- 
facturers should bring them to the 
attention of the retail merchant. 
Progressive retailers, especially 
the advertising managers of large 
stores, will greatly prize this in- 
formation. 

+ * 

Suppose, for example, a retailer 
were preparing an advertisement 
for men’s neckwear. What of a 
news nature could he say? The 
chances are he would merely state 
that the quality is excellent, the 
patterns are handsome and the 
price is reasonable. Old stuff all 
of these statements. There is 
nothing newsy about them that 
would excite the buying people. 

The Schoolmaster has been par- 
ticularly interested in noting how 
various retail advertisers have 
lately been dealing with this ques- 
tion. In their holiday advertising 
many of them, particularly de- 
partment stores, have been devot- 
ing much space to neckwear, Gen- 
erally, the price was the only fea- 
ture emphasized. Evidently they 


did not have anything else to say. ad 
1 


But at least one advertiser did 
find something else. L, Bam. 
berger & Company, the Newark 
department store, in one piece of 
copy advertised neckties jin decid- 
edly novel fashion. Here’s the 
twist it gave the copy: 

— —_— Silk Neckwear in 
Colorings and Designs ied 
from Old World Art. ss 

“The artists who designed the 
silk used for the manufacture of 
these scarfs copied the coloring 
and designs from masterpieces in 
the Morgan collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The designs include: 

“A faithful replica of the de 
sign embroidered on a_ velvet 
Chasuble Orphreys with Medal- 
lion, Italian, 16th century. 

“A motif from an embroidered 
Chasuble from St. Peter’s Church, 
Barnstable, England, worn during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

“Motif from Chasuble embroid- 
ered with portraits of the saints, 
Italian, 16th century. 

“Gothic design of Chasuble of 
medieval origin, French art; con 
ception of colorings in the rose 
window of the Cathedral of 
Rheims. Priced at $3.00.” 

Probably all haberdashery deal- 
ers are not handling neckwear de- 
signed after the art masterpieces 
in the Morgan collection, But just 
the same the idea, with modifica 
tions, has been open to other aé- 
vertisers for years. It is a fact 
that for a long time many man 
facturers have been getting some 
of their ideas for designs from the 
collections in museums. Mant- 
facturers in lines such as silk, 
furniture and wallpaper have fre- 
quently drawn on ancient art for 
suggestions for beautifying ther 
product. What could be more m- 
teresting than to tell the public 
about this? 

+. - 

A member of the Class @ 
Shanghai, China, wants to know 
whether cheese and grand opera 
are subjects that may be p 
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Why Architects 
Pay Ten Dollars 























Some three thousand of the country’s 
leading architects, doing 85 per cent of the 
building construction handled by architects, 
pay this sum annually for THE AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT because it gives them 
an absolutely complete and comprehensive 
service—a service that cannot be rendered 
by any other architectural publication. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has 
always been both a leader of and a mouth- 
piece for the profession. Its departments 
of engineering, economics and business prac- 
tice, which it was the first in this field to 
inaugurate have proven so valuable that they 
are now imitated by others. 


These weekly special features are in ad- 
dition to a wealth of descriptive and illus- 
trative material surpassing in quantity that 
of any two other architectural publications. 
In quality it represents the best work of the 
country’s leading architects. 


If you are not familiar with the paper, 
send for a copy and see for yourself the 
appeal which it makes to architects. Then 
form your own opinion of its value as an 
advertising medium. Also learn how to 
place the specifications of your products in 
architect’s offices in permanent form without 
additional cost. 


The American Architect 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
243 West 39th Street New York 
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THE SEED WORLD 


The business paper of the Seed Industry. 
Covers closely American seed growers, whole- 
salers and retailers. Large Foreign circula- 
tion. Published semi-monthly. First and 
third Fridays. 

Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, Illinois, 








. ot - 
“Doplimist 
Read and believed in by 
10,000 Building Supply Dealers 


Have you seen a copy? 











314 New Telegraph Bldg. Detroit, Mich 


MILL SUPPLIES 

A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All. Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
Desiring to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


Office Appliances 


The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 








More than two hundred eighty manufacturers 
making use of every issue. Send ten cents for 
sample copy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a nationa) distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 
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brought together in the same ad- 
vertisement. He cites the e. 
ample of Liquid Veneer and the 
World’s Champion Cow. He ep. 
closes one of his recent ads, which 
he says, “evoked a great deal of 
comment, favorable and other. 
wise.” It begins: 
OPERATIC CHEESE 
The same steamer that brought the 
Russian Grand Opera Company her 
also brought for us a fresh consign 
ment of the finest cheese shipped from 
America. We are therefore tempted » 
christen this lot “Operatic Cheese,” and 
we are confident that just as you hay 
enjoyed the Opera, esthetically speak 
ing, so you will enjoy our cheese, gas 
tronomically speaking 
GRAND OPERA 
The best you've ever heard in 
Shanghai! 
GRUYERE CHEESE 
The best you've ever tasted in 
Shanghai! 


The Schoolmaster holds that 
there is one general test for an 
human production, be it an adver 
tisement or something else, and 
that is: Does it get results? We 
know that the Veneer-Cow ad 
though criticised, did get results 
therefore it is a good ad. Did th 
operatic ad sell cheese? Thenit 
was a good ad. 

However, the problem of this 
Member was different from that 
of the advertiser of Liquid Veneer 
In this case our Shanghai friend 
had a definite event in the days 
news with which to tie up his 
message about cheese. Advertis- 
ing based on the day’s news is 
nearly always good advertising 
It at least meets the requirements 
of attention and interest. From 
that point on the creation of the 











America’s 2,000 GAS COMPANIES 


These big, active, prosperous public util- 
ity concerns—many having also electrical 
departments—are correctly covered by 


THE GAS RECORD 
(Semi-monthly) 20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
R. O. Jasperson, Editor. Walter V. Turner, 
HerbertGraffis,A dv.Mgr.T echnical Editor 

Member of the A. B. C. and of the 
Associated Business Papers. 


The 25c monthly magazine the 
tells how to transact busins 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collec 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circuian 


Letters,Office Systems, Many Soe 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 months. ¢ 


POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N.1 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 
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desire to buy is up to the man 
who writes the copy. In short, a 
message, Whatever its composition, 
must not only tell but sell. 

* * - 

National advertisers sometimes 
receive testimonials, and uncover 
service and experience records, 
which cannot be used for the sim- 
ple reason that they are too good. 

For instance, the Schoolmaster 
recently heard of an unusual tale, 
which he is frank to admit seems 
altogether beyond the bounds of” 
probability, but which is said to 
be actually true. The story runs 
that a certain suburbanite living 
at Woodmere, Long Island, was 
pruning a tree in his yard one day 
recently. While manicuring the 
lower limbs, he happened to glance 
up and catch a golden glimmer in 
the upper branches. He climbed 
up and found a Waltham watch, 
with the chain entwined in the 
twigs. The watch was undam- 
aged and is now keeping excellent 
time. 

The only explanation for the 
peculiar situation of the watch is 
that it fell from an airplane. As 
Woodmere is near the Mitchel 
Flying Field of the Aviation 
Corps and close to the Rockaway 
Point Station of the Navy, this 
may be and probably is the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

This story proves once more 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 
However, a more believable nar- 
rative must be recounted for a 
sophisticated reading public. 





Aviation Account for Buck & 


Hammesfahr 

The United Aircraft Company, New 
York, maker of land and sea planes, 
has put its advertising account in the 
hands of Buck and Hammesfahr, adver- 
tising agency, Chicago. A national ad- 
vertising campaign will be undertaken 
by Buck & Hammesfahr for this ac 
count, and the advertising will put 
especial stress upon the economic phase 
of ‘the employment of land and sea 
planes. 


A New Art Service 
The Benton Reed-Perry McNeely, 
ing art service, has been estab- 
in St. Louis by Benton Reed, 
been engaged in art and en- 
work for some time, and Perry 
»tecently associated with the 
Advertising Slide Company of St. Louis. 
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Est. 1873. CHICAGO, ILL. 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through paid 
correspondents; largest circulation in 
lumber field; distinctive retail feat- 
ure *‘Reahn of the Ketailer’’ written 
from tne field. Adv. rates on request. 


Hide and Leather 


The market authority. It is 
read. That’s why advertisers 
like it. 

Sells the Goods 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
oflice and apartment buildings. They buy 


vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies fur this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how!. 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 


EENIBCOK: 


~ A journal of COMPLETE SERVICE in the 
Commercial Fertilizer and allied industries. 
Published by the same le who have made 
PIT and QUARRY the ading journal in the 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, cement, gypsum 
and lime ids. 
January GREEN BOOK forms close Jan 5. 
Particulars on application. 
875 RAND-McNALLY BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C Mprs.., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Hoary Adv e.° Booklets ‘ 


py Circulars 
Maint | SERVICE 


Catalogs 
Mailing House Organs 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 








Wabash 7316 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour’s Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Trade Marks 


Registered in United States and 
Foreign Countries 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 


Washington, D. C. New York Chicago 
Established 1861 
We represent hundreds of manufacturers 
in patent and trade mark matters. 
Patents secured. 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B<eB SIGN Co..,<. | 
341-347 Fifth Ave. NY 


tising Signs WwW dow Displays 
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St. Louis Women’s Gly 
Elects Officers 


Miss Mary Wheat has been re-electe 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
ve ot Louis, 

iss eat is the proprietor 

Wheat’s Letter Office in St. une 
has been a member of the Wome; 
Advertising Club of St. Louis since iy 
organization and was vice-president hy 
year, succeeding to the presidency at th 
resignation of Miss Lillian Carr, th 
former president. 

Other officers elected were Mrs, July 
Shipley enna of i 
vice-president; Miss A. E. Reiss, of 
Overland Automobile Company os 
tary; Miss Elsa Queller, of the pab 
licity department of the First Natio 
Bank, treasurer; Miss Anita Mom 
chairman of the programme committe 
Miss Louise Lenoir Thomas, rece 
chairman of the membership committer 
Miss V. A. L. Jones, chairman of & 
ublicity committee; Miss Mary Sem: 
Scott, chairman of the education ai 
extension committee; Miss Olivia 
geman, chairman of the auditing om 
mittee. 


Western Advertising Compay 
Resumes Agency Service 


The Western Advertising Compm, 
St. Louis, which has been en 2 
street car advertising in the St la 
territory for the last thirty-one ym 
has resumed agency service for natin 
advertisers, having discontinued it am 
years ago.. 

Glenn Hutchinson, secretary of t 
company, who formerly was vicepm 
dent of the Gardner Advertising Ge 
pany, St. Louis, is manager of thé 
partment handling this new service 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 





























since must accompany order. 
an First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 
Carr, the 
Mrs. Juin HELP WANTED We are enlarging our Printing Depart- 
yoodann, — tati ment and need several first-class Com- 
= th REUTERS —Advertioing oes — positors, Proof | Readers, Electrotype 
> for trade journal, capa Gi ot pr Floor Hands, Linotype Operators, etc. 
: he ing business and copy. oS. past a Good pay, ideal working conditions. 
t Nate | rience. ddress Box 205, care o Write Employment Department, THE 
; Moor, inters’ Ink. NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., 
re-electel Spee Leng entabicnee trade jome. DAYTON, 0. 

i nal $ experienced editor. an wi 
mE sniriat WANTED—The services of a General 


capacity, initiative and seeking perma- 
nency desired. Address Box 206, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Automobile manufacturer in. East wants 
man with well-rounded advertising expe- 
rience for assistant to advertising man- 
ager. Broad expansion program insures 
good opportunity and satisfactory salary. 
Box 229, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER FOR 


Manager for a well-established Adver- 
tising Agency located in Chicago, with 
branch offices in other cities. Must have 
a thorough knowledge of office organi- 
zation. An American with force, expe- 
rience and tact and familiar with all 
Agency Departments. College Graduate 
between thirty and forty. Salary basis 
preferred, but stock interest can be se- 
cured if thought desirable by directors. 
Box 233, Printers’ Ink. 








THE GRAB FASHION LIST. MUST 
compose good letters and know how to 





PITTSBURGH Manufacturing Concern 
of sixty years’ profitable business expe- 
rience desires to get in touch with an 
advertising man who has had Catalogue 
and copy-writing experience as a sub- 
ordinate in the advertising department 
of a mail order house marketing a multi- 
tude of products, and who has potential 
ability to himself take on, organize and 
develop a similar department on his own 
initiative and responsibility. To a man 
with the experience and ability indicated 
we have a field of opportunity in which 
he can go the limit,in self expression 
and development, with a remuneration 
commensurate with present ability and 
a future definitely assured. Send full 
details of your experience to Box 232, 
Printers’ Ink. 


. . 
Immediate Opportunity 
in an advertising agency for 
two men. 

We wish to add two men to our organi- 
zation. 
A man who has had a general expe- 


follow up mail inquiries. State fully ex- 
perience and salary expected. P. O. Box 
8, Times Square, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED—Advertising copy writer 
with advertising agency experience. 
Idea man preferred. State age, expe- 
rience and salary expected. Address 
W. A. Krasselt, care of The Cramer- 
Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGRICULTURAL 

We have a rather interesting position 
open as assistant in advertising and 
sales promotion for some ambitious 
young man who can do successful gen- 
eral agricultural publicity work, and 
also assist in all advertising and sales 
promotion work. A chance to grow. 
Tell us all about yourself, send samples 
of your work, and state salary expected. 
Box 212, care of Printers’ Ink. 














A large private printing plant in New 
England has a position open for an 
Assistant to the Superintendent. To 
qualify, a man must have had a thor- 
ough experience either as a compositor a 


or pressman, or both. He must also 
have had some executive experience as 
a foreman. We desire a man 30 to 
35 years of age. The plant at present 
has 130 employees, is well equipped 
and well organized in every department. 

work is all of a private nature, and 
of sufficient quantity to keep the shop 
running at full speed throughout the 
year. Application should cover fully a 
record of your experience over a period 
of years, and must be as complete as 

le. before a personal interview can 


pa mn Rg will be treated 
. Addresss Box 230, P. I. 





rience in the planning of National 
Advertising Campaigns and with a 
knowledge of investigation for their 
development—together with experi- 
ence in copy writing. 

A man who is primarily a writer, 
who expresses his thoughts clearly 
and easily. He may be writing ad- 
vertising copy now, or he may be 
an editor or advertising manager. 


We are a growing, well-organized agency 


with a volume of new business to war- 
rant an immediate opportunity. 
Address Room 407, No. 2063 E. Fourth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED—By fast-growing advertising 
agency—an order man who understands 
space buying. In making application for 
this position, state age, whether married 
or single, and agency experience. The 
Schiele Advertising Co., 922-929 Cen 


tral National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





Service Man 


Catalogue printing house has excellent 
opening for service man, capable and 
experienced on layout, with ability to 
handle engravings and art work. For 
an extraordinary man we have a splen- 
did proposition. Box 202, Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMAN 


WANTED —Inside man in old-estab- 
lished Stationery and Printing firm 
to manage engraving department. 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
paper stock. State experience with 
references and salary expected. 
Good opportunity. Box 216, P. I. 














COPYWRITER AND VISUALIZER 
in national advertising agency. Splen- 
did staff position for experienced agency 
man who has created complete ideas on 
prominent national campaigns. Oppor- 
tunity to work on notable accounts 
which offer inspiration to a trained 
mind. Salary will attract man whose 
past work justifies a gratifying income. 
Write fully. Communications will be 
treated confidentially by agency princi- 
pals. Address Box 224, Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIAL SALESMAN 


Large rubber manufacturer requires spe- 
cial salesman to call exclusively on job- 
bing trade throughout Northern states. 

Must understand modern mechandis- 
ing to sell co-operative plan along with 
products. Aggressive man between thirty 
and thirty-five preferred, with experi- 
ence selling auto actessories. 

Proposition includes salary and com 
mission sufficiently attractive to interest 
good producers—with necessary men for 
missionary work and plenty ‘of adver- 
tising co-operation. For interview write 
full details in confidence to Sales Man- 
ager, Box 203, care Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED TO SECURE THE SERV- 
ICES OF AN EXPERIENCED, AG. 
GRESSIVE MAN, AS MANAGER OF 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT OF A 
NATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE; 
MUST HAVE BEST OF REFER 
ENCES AND BROAD EXPERIENCE, 
ABLE TO WRITE GOOD, STRONG 
COPY, THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
WITH CIRCULATION METHODS 
AND THE MEANS OF BUILDING 
UP HIGH CLASS CIRCULATION. 
FINE OPENING AND BRIGHT FU- 
TURE FOR THE RIGHT MAN WHO 
CAN PRODUCE RESULTS. IF IN- 
TERESTED GIVE PRESENT AND 
PAST CONNECTIONS, STATING 
SALARY EXPECTED. ADDRESS 
BOX 222, PRINTERS’ INK. 





INK 


CAN YOU HOLD DOWN 
UNDERSTUDY OR QUALIFY Ba 
IT BY HARD WORK; Invest 
ing house organs, booklets, 
seeing clients, keeping them old oe 
house’s service and selling more of i, 
If you can demonstrate your ability 
at $40.00, there’s ae More 
ahead of you. Young man wi th know. 
edge of machinery preferred. Box 206 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Copy writer and bookle 
man by large Food Com. 
pany. Salary $3,000 


Correspondence confiden. 
tial. Address Box 22% 


. , 

care of Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Young man in — 
ing department of nationall 
accessory manufacturer. i ao 
we want is under 25, bright, ener. 
getic, has initiative and has had 
enough experience to handle detail 
work with printers and engraver 
and take charge of electrotype and 
printed matter stock and able tp 
develop sufficiently later to be able 
to prepare catalog and all sales lit. 
erature. A man who is now ina 
large manufacturer’s advertising de 
partment and wants an op 
to expand will best fit this position. 
Excellent opportunity. Ohio city, 
Give full details and salary “—e 
in first letter. Box 210, P. 











WE WANT A MAN 


Just after the first of January w 
will want a man. 


Our man will be essentially an adver 
tising salesman, that is, he will not only 
possess the instinct of salesmanship, bt 
the training of advertising salesmanship. 


He will also be thoroughly pom 
in advertising service work. He will k 
a good judge of copy and able to write 
He will understand the planning of at 
vertising campaigns and merc 
through advertising. 


Our man must have a cleanet 
friendly and likeable personality. We 
don’t expect him to possess all 
virtues of the advertising business, bt 
his mind must be keen and ag 


Our man will join a small o 
tion and will be asked to spend for 
fifths of his time in travelling. He wil 
be paid a commission that will enable 
him to earn from five to twelve the 
sand dollars a year. If he has eee 
tive ability there will be quick prom 
tion awaiting him. 

If you are interested, write to Be 
219. Printers’ Ink, and tell us wh 
work you have done and what you wae 
to do. A-1 references will be 
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EDITOR WANTED 
For Established Business Journal 
of high standing, circulating among 
and retail stores. To the 
man with proper qualifications, a desir- 
able, permanent position is open. Reply, 
giving full particulars and experience 
in this work, to Box 204, Printers’ Ink. 


SULTIGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

New York Advertising Agency operat- 
ing an extensive Multigraph Department 
requires a thoroughly experienced super- 
visor. Applicant should have a complete 
knowledge of all details connected with 
cireularizing campaigns and must be a 
producer of highest class work. An- 
qwer, giving experience and salary de- 
Box 238, Printers’ Ink. 





sired 
Editor for a small dairy 
and agricultural paper, 
must have practical 
dairy experience. Salary 
$2,500. Address Box 


227, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Salesman 
Wanted 


for Leading Engineering Weekly. 
Cleveland Territory. 

Engineering graduate preferred, 
especially if chemical, but this is 
secondary to successful though not 
necessarily long experience in sell- 
ing advertising in technical or trade 
paper. Travel necessary about half 
the time. Age should be 28 to 35. 

High grade man only considered. 
There is a very promising future, 
but a good beginning salary. 

Write fully and not simply for 
interview. Enable us to judge you 
from your letter. State religion. 
Box 218, Printers’ Ink. 


Three High-Class Men 


We require the immediate services of 
three high-class space salesmen, capable 
of approaching bankers, importers and 
exporters in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco, respectively. 
The business will be the sale of adver- 
tising space in a Special Edition City 
Journal of newspaper size, with a cir- 
culation extending around the entire 
worl 

It appears to us that the men we 
want are those who are used to 
earning about $1000 a month. Any- 
way that’s the calibre of men we 
_wish to hear from. 

Undeniable references myst be enclosed 
with first letter, unless applicant is 
known to us. Write 


T. B. & B., 
Care Condon Advertising Agency, 
« Perkins Buil , 
TACOMA, WASH. 








Established Automobile Weekly 
has need for an additional man on the 
editorial staff. Preference will be given 
to applicants having knowledge of auto- 
mobile manufacturing and selling, rath- 
er than to those experienced in trade 
paper work. Willingness, aptitude and 
ability to express ideas in phhin and cor- 
rect English are essential. Good job for 
good man. Bright beginner’s salary $40 
per week. Write in full to Accessory, 
Box 220, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Pacific Coast Representative Wanted 
If you are already representing one or 
more reputable trade papers on the Pa- 
cific Coast Territory, you will find it 
profitable to take on a high-class marine 
journal which has not as yet developed 
the Western territory for marine supply 
advertising. This paper is a weekly and 
a member of the Associated Business 
Papers and applicant Audit Bureau Cir- 
culations. It is 48 years old with good 
circulation and standing in marine cir- 
cles; exclusive territory; start on com- 
mission basis, either direct or through 
agencies. Will give contract. Box 223, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
At Once 


Large, international manufacturing cor- 
poration in Baltimore, publishing trade 
monthly, desires advertising manager 
Must possess imagination and initiative, 
and be able to write strong selling copy 
and trade advertisements of human in 
terest. One with reportorial experience 
preferred. In reply, state age, educa- 
tion, experience in detail, present and 
expected salary, and nationality. To ex 
pedite interview, give home and office 
telephone numbers. Address Office Man- 
ager, Post Office Box No. 462, Balti- 
more, Md. 


WANTED— An advertising solicitor. We 
want a man who knows advertising and 
can sell the service of one of the fast 
est growing advertising agencies in the 
West. We want a big man who can 
talk fundamentals, one who has proven 
his worth. To this kind of a man, and 
one who can control some business, 
we are ready to back him to the limit, 
both financially and with service. The 
Schiele Advertising Co., 922-929 Cen 
tral National Bank Bldg., St. Louis Mo, 
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A HIGH CLASS WOMAN’S PUB- 
LICATION REQUIRES AN _ EXPE- 
RIENCED ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CHICAGO. THIS 
POSITION OFFERS SPLENDID 
OPPORTUNITY FOR RAPID AD.- 
VANCEMENT, AS THIS IS A FAST 
GROWING PUBLICATION. IN RE- 
PLY PLEASE STATE FULL PAR- 
TICULARS AS TO EXPERIENCE 
AND PRESENT AND PAST CON- 
NECTIONS. NO INQUIRIES WILL 
BE MADE UNTIL AFTER INTER- 
VIEW. ALL ANSWERS WILL BE 
TREATED STRICTLY CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. BOX 234, PRINTERS’ INK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
STYLE—DIGNITY—DISTINCTION 


in institutional copy. Terms and sam- 
ples on application. O. A. Owen, 50 
Union Square, New York City, ’phone 
Styyv. 208. 


WANTED 


To buy, finance, or take part interest in 
going publication. W. Judy, Ist 
N. B. Bldg., Chicago. 











INK 


FOR SALE—Goss straight line 
press (8 pages) with complete 
ing outfit. Can be seen in 
splendid buy if you act 
Record Publishing Com 


burg, Penn. ; 





= . ee 

Powell Service satisfies 2,099 clieny 
with Mailing Lists. Any business, tray 
or profession. We specialize in 
lists. Lowest prices. State your wan 

ae gy Service, 27 Warren St, Ne 
ork. 





FOR SALE 
ee <> i Harris Press, 
ne x15, Single-Color Harri 
For a me .— 
urchasing Departm 
CONTINENTAL PAPER ‘BAG C0. 
17 Battery Place, New York City, 


FOR SALE—Controlling interest ; 

Weekly Democratic eat oad 
equipped Job-printing Plant, only Dens 
cratic paper in county, established » 
1876, located in a Northern Ohio tm 
near Lake Erie, having about 20 
population. Splendid field. Adéns 


Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 








STUDIO BUILDING 


64-66 Poplar St., Brooklyn Heights; an- 
nual rental $1,674; opposite Poplar St. 
studio, artists’ centre. For price and full 
particulars apply to Mr. Brown, Chaun- 
cey Real Estate Co., 187 Montague St., 
Brooklyn; telephone Main 4300. 





Editorial features like “Copper Rivets,” 
bright and peppy, and “Brass Tacks,” 
sharp and pointed, are the sort of stuff 
every reader likes. Supplied to the press 
in copy form. $5 gets the full year’s 
service. Write for samples, or ask for 
examination privilege. Address O. Byron 
Copper, Dept. F, De Soto, Wisconsin. 


REMOVAL 


The Hardware Dealers’ Magazine 
has moved its Advertisers’ Exhibition 
of Samples and Library of Trade Cata- 
logues to the Grand Central Palace, 
Lexington Ave., 46th to 47th Streets. 
Buyers and visitors are always welcome 
and will be interested in the various 
products on display. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED AS SPig 
BUYER. Twenty years’ experien 
with advertising agencies and larg 
tional advertisers. Address Box %& 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR, thoroughly experienced, woul 
consider making change to publicity & 
partment of industrial concern. You 
married, brilliant writer, practical « 
ecutive. Write E. A. Little, Amherst, ( 











Young man, 24, college training, xv 
paper experience, I.C.S. student, was 
osition in advertising department ¢ 
arge concern. Possesses willingness » 
work hard and ability to learn reaiiy 
Box 211, Printers’ Ink. 


LIVE WIRE 


who can put punch in copy of 
licity bureau or New York agen 
seeks opening. Now on editorial sf 
of magazine. Box 236, care of Pra 
ers’ Ink. 








WE WANT 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device or any legit- 
imate plan that will keep our $200,000 
lithographing, printing and _ binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
A good proposition awaits the part 
whose suggestion we can adopt. ‘Ad. 
dress Box 208, care Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
ew York City 





Circulation Manager 


Age 33, six years’ excellent record me 
azines of national circulation, sound 
servative business-building policies. Ne 
employed, wants to make change 7 
in 1920. Will not consider posites = 
New York City. Salary $3500. Ba 
213, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MAN 


Make-up, office manager, cme® 
tion and traffic experience. 

Eight years with largest patie 
ing house. 

Desires to connect with howe 











where there’s a lot to do. Prme 
or publisher, Box 240, P. L 
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Advertising Woman Wishes Change ADVERTISING MAN 

of Locality—A woman who is planning (27), mechanical production work; de- 
and writing the advertising for a de- vise attractive layouts; write copy; thor- 
partment store in the middle west wishes ough knowledge of printing, all details; 
to connect with a progressive store or 5 years’ agency and merchandising expe- 
agency in Detroit or Cleveland. She is rience. Now with high-grade New York 
college trained, her work is highly com- | agency. A-l recommendations. Box 228, 
mended by advertising authorities and | Printers’ Ink. 

she can produce business. Box 235, P. I. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT DEALER SERVICE 


cemage bred. piesines — io Advertising =, experienced in sales 
Sales Promoter, wi chain o ‘ promotion, mail order and printing, 
ment Stores in the yy am. Le Ks specialize in dealer service 
ency experience. opy d youts. work—house organ, newspape opy, 
Writer of letters that get business, one window Guiwk iialer tape ak 
recently brought $12,000 . cost of $300, manufacturer or agency. Not “one 
Proof, references, etc. ox 239, care of those world beaters,” but a young 
of Printers’ Ink. ae 27, married, who by hard work 
7 . and unusual methods can improve 
Sales Letters that land a joyful jolt on : 4 
the prospect’s bump of self interest. dealer relations. Box 237, P. I. 
Been creating cashable compositions for ADVERTISING MANAGER 
dre drives since 1893, and have the | The iead of a young agency. wants 1 
“tnow-how” to claim that I can help to leave az York to devote his entire 
market your goods through sales letters. ja as advertising manager to an out- 
Ask for an ounce of evidence and draw own concern in a growing city. He 
wr own conclusions. Jed Scarboro understands merchandising, is an orig- 
Hd Halsey St ain ao ’ inator of earnest selling copy and has 
> aiscy <t., carye, A. F- ideas. He wants to build with a pro- 
gressive house. He has studied trade 
Successful Salesman conditions around the world in travel- 
Have increased volume of sales each | 18, and particularly has applied himself 
year for ten years. Experienced in to the sporting goods and electrical line. 
handling detail men and have written - K 3 4~ old and married. Write 
some adv. copy. Well acquainted with - K. S., Box 217, Printers’ Ink. 
drug and department store trade in the 
central west. Looking for branch office 
or assitsant salesmanagership. Twenty- 
nine years old and college education. 


Box 214, Printers’ Ink. BINDERS FOR 


AN ADVERTISING MAN, 30 yrs. old, 


young, AGGRESSIVE, full of “PEP,” ° 
is looking for a BETTER job than the PRINTERS INK 
one he has. With a pleasing PERSON- 

ALITY, common SENSE, and an ex- 
ceptional EDUCATION, he can fill a 
GOOD job WELL. Understands psy- | 75 Cents Each, Postpaid 
chology and technic of advertising, 


paper, and engraving. Handles dealer 
service and edits house organ. Knock, PRINTERS’ INK binders will 


OPPORTUNITY, knock. Box 215, P. I. : 
hold an average of ten copies 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED ° ° 
A gegen graduate, 32 years of age, each. Figure five binders for a 
with ten years’ advertising experience, ear’s i iss “ 
at present employed as an advertising y z cages. Each seems, 26 £0 
— is open for an opportunity to ceived, can be securely fastened 
snow is worth to some concern or 2 ° ° 
agency who require an experienced Lay- in the binder, by a very simple 
out and idea man who can put good hu- arrangement, and will open like 
man interest in copy that sells the mer- eh a : 
chandise.” Four years in present posi- | a book, with all inside margins 
tion. Address Box 207, Printers’ Ink. fully visible 


COPY WRITER Made of heavy book board, in- 


Tt Wi cention Mad Cane tat suring durability. Covered with 
D101 . o 

tugs or copy cihat lures like filmy strong black book cloth; lettered 

uile about a fair lady’s neck, copy : 

that reasons or copy that just feels, in gold. 

reed that laughs and dances or copy 

at moans, copy that speaks with ° ’ e pe 

the dignity’ of a college degree or Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 

copy that just talks like folks—but 185 Madi Ane "1 New York 


always copy that sells. Friends, 
I, 
| ec SRE SSS os Sa Coat 


Start the bidding. Box 221, P. 
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The appeal of Outdoor Adver- 
tising is not confined to any 
edition, any day, or any month. 


Every hour all day, every day 
all year, it presents your message 
to the buying public. 


PO me \. 
| [hos. (sack (. 
New York 
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/The Chicago Shows’ 


Automobiles—January 24-31, at the Coliseum 
Accessories—January «24-31, at the Coliseum \ f 
Motor Trucks—January 24-31, at Dexter Pavilign: 


‘The Chicago Shows are without question the greatest ™ 
in the United States. They attract more dealers ait 

are the source of far more business than the shows of 
any other cities. a 


The popularity of the Chicago Shows is founded omm 
the great volume of automobile advertising at shoyu 
time in the Chicago newspapers, particularly in T 
Chicago Tribune. 





As shown by this ¢ 
motor advertising in They 
Chicago - Tribiine consti: 
tuted 37.7% of-all bee 
advertising rum -in = 
cago newspapers . dirigg™ 


the first ten mont 
of 1919. 


Send in your show schedule at once, particularly yout 7 
copy for the show issues of January 25. Advertising™ 
during this congested period will be taken care of if 
the order of its receipt. : 
Annual Passenger Car Issue 
Annual Motor Truck Issue 
January twenty-fifth 


The Chicago. Cribuue 


(THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPA 











